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The question of minimum wage-fixing machinery, which was 
the subject of a first discussion at the Tenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference, will come wp for final decision at this year’s 
Session. In accordance with present procedure, the Tenth Session 
decided wpon the text of a Questionnaire for consulting the Govern- 
ments as to the nature of the proposals which might be submitted 
to the Conference in 1928. Following the usual practice, the Inter- 
national Labour Office has just published a “ Blwe Report ”’* containing 
the text of the replies of the Governments, a general survey of the 
problem in the light of these replies, and the texts of a proposed Draft 
Convention and Recommendation which will be submitted for the 
consideration of the Conference. 

The occasion therefore seemed suitable for giving a general survey 
of the subject in these pages.* In the following article Dr. Pribram 
first points out the fundamental aspects of the problem, distinguishes 
the two opposing points of view held regarding minimum wage- 
fixing machinery (its limitation to home work or its extension to 
all industries), and shows that this divergence of views arises from 
the differences in the general systems of determination of conditions 
of labour in different countries. After this he again lays stress on 
the complexity of the problem, and, from a study of the conclusions 
in the “ Blue Report”, shows that the solution likely to gain the 
most general support would be the adoption of a Draft Convention 
fixing general principles only, and of a Recommendation on the 
practical application of the methods suggested. 


1 INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OrFiIcE: Report on Minimum Wage Fixing 
Machinery. Geneva, 1928. 150 pages. 

2 Cf. also International Labour Review, Vol. XV, No. 5, May 1927, pp. 669- 
680: ** Minimum Wages and the International Labour Conference *’. 
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N THE field of labour protection there is scarcely any problem 
so much disputed as the regulation of wages. For as a factor 
in the cost of production, wages are very largely dependent on the 
price of the goods produced ; and, conversely, changes in wages 
influence the level of prices. As long as there is no corresponding 
increase in the national income, a rise in the real wages of particular 
groups of workers is possible only at the cost of other groups or 
other sections of the population ; and unless such shifting of income 
takes place very gradually, it may result in serious economic 
dislocation. 

It is therefore intelligible that even convinced advocates of social 
reform often hesitated long before they would agree to legislative 
or administrative interference with the determination of wages. 
In particular, wherever the workers’ organisations were growing 
steadily stronger, it was felt that wage conditions were best left 
to be settled entirely by agreement between employers or their 
organisations and the trade unions. This would allow full play 
both to the factors influencing the two sides — the supply of and 
demand for labour — and also to the factors governing the prices 
of the goods produced. 

There are two objections, however, to the general adoption of 
the system. It rests ultimately on the view that the wage struggle 
is a governing principle in the existing economic system, a struggle 
which in certain circumstances may take the form of serious labour 
disputes, imperilling social peace and economic activity. The 
efficiency of the system also depends on whether the workers 
and employers in the several branches of industry are adequately 
organised. If not, wages like other conditions of work will still be 
determined by individual agreements between employers and work- 
ers ; and, should the conditions on the labour market leave the 
worker without the power of choice, it may very well happen that 
exceptionally low wages will remain the rule. In this caseit will 
be difficult for the State authorities to evade the obligation to 
intervene and fix certain minimum rates. 

In Article 427 of the Peace Treaty this moral obligation is 
explicitly recognised. The general principle that labour must not 
be regarded as a commodity leads to the further conclusion that 
the workers must be paid a wage adequate to maintain a reason- 
able standard of life, as this is understood in their time and country. 

Although in the Peace Treaty this social demand is regarded 
principally from the standpoint that it is a matter of national 
interest to secure the workers a reasonable standard of life, yet the 
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international importance of minimum wage legislation must not be 
forgotten. In many industries which produce for world markets, 
wages form a large part of the cost of production. If those paid 
in an industry in any one country are exceptionally low, thus allow- 
ing the prices of the products to be fixed well below the level of 
prices on the world market, then that industry has a great advan- 
tage over its foreign rivals. In certain circumstances the latter 
may be driven to reduce their wages in turn, or at the least they 
may find it difficult to pay their workers reasonable wages. The 
payment of exceptionally low wages is among the typical cases 
alluded to in the Peace Treaty in which other countries are pre- 
vented from making progress in the improvement of their working 
conditions by the fact that one country fails to give its workers 
reasonable conditions of work. 

All industrial States are therefore equally interested in the 
general application of the principles of minimum wage legislation, 
and it is thus not surprising that the suggestion to place this sub- 
ject on the agenda of the International Labour Conference for 1927 
met with complete understanding in the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office. In its decision the Governing Body 
formulated the proposed subject for international regulation as 
follows : “‘ minimum wage-fixing machinery in trades in which 
organisation of employers and workers is defective, and where wages 
are exceptionally low, with special reference to the home-working 
trades ”’. 

This text lays special stress on the exceptional character of 
minimum wage legislation : its limitation to those trades in which, 
failing adequate organisation of the parties concerned, it is not to be 
expected that the conditions of work will be regulated by the 
organised will of employers and workers, namely, by way of collec- 
tive agreement. The second criterion is that wages must be well 
below a customary standard. Both criteria are worded somewhat 
vaguely, so as to allow a certain latitude for the definition of what 
are to be considered in any particular case as ‘“‘ defective organisa- 
tion” and “ exceptionally low wages”. Finally, the Governing 
Body’s decision in no way contemplates international regulations 
for fixing a minimum standard in the sense that the workers in all 
countries should be paid wages in accordance with an agreed 
international minimum standard of life. The idea is merely that 
if the Governments have any obligation, it is that of introducing 
methods to make possible the determination of minimum wages 
sn trades of the type described. 
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The special reference to home work seems, however, to be in 
some contradiction with the general principle formulated in the 
decision of the Governing Body. If this principle is accepted, it 
is obvious that home work, too, must come within the field of appli- 
cation of minimum wage regulation, in so far as the two criteria 
mentioned apply to its various branches. There is therefore no 
necessity to consider it separately. On the other hand, there is 
no immediate reason why the procedure for fixing minimum wages 
should be applied unconditionally to all branches of home work, 
in view of the fact that in some countries the wage conditions in 
certain branches of home work may be satisfactory. That home 
work was nevertheless specially mentioned in the decision was due 
to the wishes of certain members of the Governing Body, who were 
of the opinion that minimum wage legislation should preferably 
be confined to home work, as, in fact, it is to-day in several States 
of the Continent of Europe. In their view, it is principally in 
home-working trades that the organisation of workers and employ- 
ers is defective, and it is not desirable that minimum wages should 
be determined by authority outside this limited field, in other trades. 
This antithesis of view, which was more fundamental than might 
appear at first sight, was veiled in the decision by the reference 
to home work, but obviously not discarded. 

The minimum wage-fixing machinery which the Governing 
Body’s decision proposed as a fit subject for international regula- 
tion must be clearly distinguished from the institutions set up in 
many countries for the purpose of taking decisions or making 
awards on wages or other conditions of work whenever negotiations 
for the conclusion of a collective agreement fail, and a labour dis- 
pute is consequently threatened, or has already broken out. These 
institutions (conciliation offices, arbitration courts, etc.) belong 
to the field of legislation for securing social peace, for they may be 
expected to succeed chiefly where organisations of employers and 
workers have assumed the task of determining conditions of work 
by mutual agreement. In several European and various oversea 
countries, conciliation offices and arbitration courts have acquired 
extraordinary importance, and in many cases they rest on a firm 
basis of social legislation. 

Yet it should not be forgotten that this method of regulating 
wages, used when collective bargaining fails to yield the desired 
results, has only an indirect connection with the problem placed 
on the agenda of the International Labour Conference. For an 
official arbitration award presupposes the existence of well-organised 
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associations of employers and workers. Its intrinsic and principal 
purpose is not to raise exceptionally low wages to the general level ; 
it is much rather intended to prevent the outbreak of labour 
disputes or to settle existing disputes. It therefore forms an 
important complement to the system of collective bargaining, 
but is not adequate to take the place of the latter if the organisation 
of the parties is in general defective. 


* 


The opposing views which contend for authority on the question 
of minimum wage legislation were unreservedly expressed at the 
Labour Conference. It will be remembered that, in accordance 
with the recent procedure adopted by the Conference, every subject 
is discussed at two Sessions. At the first, discussion and decision 
turn on the Questionnaire to be sent to the Governments. The 
idea of this procedure is that the result of this discussion will 
define the principles of the Draft Convention or Recommendation 
to be decided on by the second Session ; in other words, that the 
questions accordingly laid before the Governments by the Office 
will be in such a form that the answers shall be as unanimous and 
free from ambiguity as possible. On the basis of the replies the 
Office will thus be able to prepare Draft Conventions which will 
correspond to the wishes of the majority of the Governments, and 
whose acceptance through the Conference may therefore be expected. 

The Committee on Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery appointed 
by the Tenth Session of the International Labour Conference was 
thus instructed to prepare the Questionnaire. Its work was based 
on a draft made by the International Labour Office, in which all 
possible account was taken of the decision of the Governing Body. 
The trend of the questions was in the direction of considering in 
the first place a Draft Convention providing for the introduction 
of minimum wage-fixing machinery in all trades with defective 
organisation and inadequate wages. The possibility of a Recom- 
mendation in favour of similar procedure for all branches of home 
work (i.e. without reference to organisation or wage level) was also 
considered. To supplement the Draft Convention a second Recom- 
mendation was suggested, dealing mainly with the details of the 
procedure to be observed in fixing minimum wages. — 

This solution of the problem, providing, in addition to a Draft 
Convention of a general nature, for a special Recommendation 
dealing only with home work, was perhaps not quite logical, for all 
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branches of home work that suffer from inadequate organisation 
and low wages would already be covered by the Draft Convention. 
In other branches, where there is reason to expect that wages will 
be settled by collective bargaining, or in which wages are by no 
means exceptionally low, it may well seem unnecessary to create 
special institutions for fixing minimum wages by authority. It 
was difficult, however, to choose any other suitable formula if both 
the views contained in the decision of the Governing Body were 
to be given fair expression. 

But the solution proposed by the International Labour Office 
was not fully approved by the Committee of the Conference. 
(The Chairman was the British Government Delegate, Mr. Wolfe, 
and the Reporter the Swedish Government Delegate, Miss Hessel- 
gren.) It should be made clear from the first that the Committee 
itself, after a detailed discussion of the question, was unable to 
agree on a definite solution, and accordingly formulated the Ques- 
tionnaire in such a way as to allow the Governments complete 
freedom in the choice of their final answer to the question how to 
limit the field of application of minimum wage legislation, as also 
to the question of the particular form (Draft Convention or Recom- 
mendation) to be given to international regulation. 

It appeared from the first that there was no prospect of arriving 
at an agreement in the Committee on the field of application of 
minimum wage legislation. 

The Government delegates of several Anglo-Saxon countries 
strongly insisted that minimum wage-fixing machinery should be 
provided in principle for all trades in which there is no adequate 
organisation to guarantee the conclusion of collective agreements 
establishing suitable wage rates. The decisive consideration from 
their point of view was that minimum wage legislation in any one 
country meets with difficulties in its practical application unless 
similar institutions are set up in other countries. 

The Government delegates of the other countries agreed on the 
fundamental question that minimum wage legislation should be 
the subject of international treatment. But the representatives 
of several Continental European States considered the extension 
of this legislation beyond the narrow field of home work to be in- 
expedient, and even objectionable, since in their experience the 
need for official wage regulation was to be found only in these 
trades, as in all others there was at least reasonable prospect of 
regulation by collective agreement. This view was shared by 
various representatives of the workers in these countries. They 
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held that any official interference with the fixing of wages, other 
than a simple arbitration award in case of disagreement, hampered 
the development of the trade unions by paralysing the workers’ 
interest in successful trade union activity, the first, if not the only, 
duty of the unions being to fight for as high wages as possible. 
There was all the more risk of injuring the trade union move- 
ment in that experience had shown that, even when the workers’ 
representatives were given a voice in the matter, wages fixed by 
authority frequently fell below the level that could be reached by 
collective bargaining. Minimum wage legislation should accordingly 
be limited in principle to home work, for in these trades special 
circumstances, inherent in the nature of the work, hampered the 
organisation of labour, so that if wages were below the general 
level their fixing by authority was necessary. 

From this standpoint the question of introducing minimum 
wage-fixing machinery, which apparently belongs exclusively to 
the field of labour protection in the proper sense, becomes a matter 
of trade union policy. The reply of any given country will depend 
primarily on the general importance of collective agreements in 
the determination of conditions of work, and on the state of the 
law with respect to collective bargaining. 

The experience of various countries, however, shows that the 
regulation of wages by authority need not have the feared effect 
on trade union development, provided that the wage-fixing office 
takes the form of a committee which includes representatives of 
employers and of workers, with a right to vote and therefore able 
to influence the determination of wages. In actual fact this is 
the case almost without exception. But here the experience of 
one country differs from that of another, and it would hardly be 
useful to dispute with trade union leaders on the results of their 
own experience. 


* 


To understand the difference in outlook clearly, it is essential 
to remember that the various countries or groups of countries 
show far-reaching differences — either already in existence, or in 
obvious course of development — in the general system of deter- 
mination of conditions of labour. In this respect the decisive 
factor, as already explained, is the part played by collective agree- 
ments as the foundation for the regulation of conditions of work, 
and the position they hold under the law. 
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Leaving the United States and the Russian Soviet Republic aside, 
as not concerned in the conclusion of international agreements on 
minimum wage legislation, we may make a general and superficial, 
but for our purpose adequate, classification of the machinery for 
determining conditions of labour and the underlying tendencies, 
into the following types : 

(a) In various Anglo-Saxon countries, and in most Western 
European countries, despite the great progress made in spreading 
the use of collective agreements, especially since the end of the war, 
these are by no means as yet the general basis for the regulation of 
conditions of employment. For in these countries no serious 
attempt has yet been made to incorporate this form of agreement 
in the general system of law, and to give legal sanction to the 
effects on individual agreements of the conclusion of collective 
agreements. In particular, these countries lack legislation on the 
question how far members of associations that have concluded a 
collective agreement, especially the employers belonging to such an 
association, are bound, when engaging workers, by the conditions 
of employment laid down in the agreement. Only in so far as the 
participating organisations have power to enforce the observance 
of the agreed conditions are the terms of the collective agreement 
in fact applied to the contracts of employment concluded within 
its scope. In these circumstances the trade unions themselves may 
be interested in the introduction of minimum wage-fixing machin- 
ery, even where collective agreements are indeed frequently con- 
cluded but not strictly observed. In these countries, therefore, 
the official regulation of wages, whether by way of an arbitral 
award at the request of either party, or in particular by way of 
minimum wage fixing, is of fundamental importance, for in the 
determination of conditions of labour there is no general tendency 
always to prefer regulation by collective agreement to that by 
official award. 

(6) The position is different in various Central European coun- 
tries, particularly Germany and Austria. Here legislative policy 
is in harmony with the efforts of the trade unions, who support it 
with the greatest constancy. It consciously aims at granting 
workers and employers such a measure of self-government in the 
field of labour law, that in principle the standard conditions of 
employment in all trades are determined by the will of the associa- 
tions concerned. The law therefore obliges an employer who 
belongs to an association party to a collective agreement to base all 
contracts of employment concluded by him on the provisions of 
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the agreement ; or, in other words, the provisions of the collective 
agreement automatically govern every contract of employment 
within its field of application. If a collective agreement acquires 
overwhelming importance in any trade, it may even be made gene- 
rally binding by an official award, and made to apply to contracts 
of employment concluded by persons who do not belong to the 
associations party to the agreement. 

The recourse to arbitration when the negotiations between the 
associations fail is intended, in the interests of social peace and with 
the smallest possible use of compulsion, to make up for the lack of 
the will to a settlement. It therefore quite logically fits into the 
system, which aims at the creation of a complete network of collec- 
tive agreements. But from this very standpoint a determination 
of wages which from the outset is independent of the will of the 
organisations, and is the result of the award of an authority, must 
be an anomaly, even when representatives of employers and 
workers take part in the negotiations and are thus allowed a certain 
influence on the regulation of wages. Consequently the idea of 
this system is that such procedure should be limited to cases in 
which, owing to the particular nature of the trade in question, 
there is no prospect of the conclusion of collective agreements in 
the immediate future. 

In some other European countries, in which the statutory 
regulation of collective agreements has not made so much progress 
(e.g. the Scandinavian countries, Czechoslovakia, etc.), conditions 
are in practice very similar, for here the workers’ organisations are 
powerful enough to secure very thorough observance of the pro- 
visions of collective agreements, and at the same time their chief aim 
is the creation of as complete a network of collective agreements 
as possible. 

(c) The tendencies governing legislation in the Australian 
States and New Zealand are again fundamentally different from 
the types so far discussed. There the functions of the arbitration 
courts, their contribution to the administration of social policy, 
gradually came to include that of regulating wages by decisions 
which were made generally binding. Minimum wage-fixing 
machinery in these countries therefore applies to all trades. The 
fixing of a wage by official award is the foundation on which any 
special agreements concluded collectively by the organisations are 
based. In the absence of such agreements, the terms of the award 
must be observed. 

(d) Among the systems governing the determination of con- 
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ditions of labour, special reference must finally be made to the 
regulations recently introduced in Italy. Trade associations here 
are completely incorporated in the administrative machinery of 
the State. To be exact, therefore, there is no essential difference 
between a collective agreement, regarded as the outcome of the 
unanimous will of the associations, and an official award, which in 
some measure determines conditions of work from above. If the 
question of fixing minimum wages arises, there is therefore no real 
need for special machinery. The Government can at any time 
issue instructions for this purpose to the competent trade institu- 
tions, which are bound to observe them. Unlike the countries 
where collective agreements are the fundamental instrument for 
the determination of conditions of employment and the will of 
the organisations is so far respected that the strike and lockout 
are permitted weapons in conflicts arising in this field, in Italy, 
on the contrary, the most efficient form of determination of these 
conditions is held to be systematic regulation by the authorities. 

This brief survey of the various tendencies governing the deter- 
mination of conditions of labour in different groups of countries 
will give some idea of the fundamental difficulties to be overcome 
in any attempt at international regulation which will in any way 
_ affect the relation of collective agreements to individual contracts 
of employment, or of official decisions to collective bargaining. 
The character of the discussions on minimum wage legislation at 
the last Session of the International Labour Conference was deter- 
mined by these fundamental difficulties. The view that minimum 
wage-fixing machinery should be limited to home-working trades 
was vigorously advocated, but its full implications were perhaps 
not clearly realised. For it merely gives indirect expression to the 
wider demand, based on principle, that the regulation of conditions 
of employment by agreement between the organisations concerned 
should be given undisputed preference over official regulation, even 
where for the present the organisations are too undeveloped to 
offer all the necessary conditions for the conclusion of adequate 
collective agreements.! 

The first point on the Questionnsian was of decisive importance 
in the formulation of the whole problem. The text agreed on by 
the Committee of the Conference, and approved by the Conference, 


1 In German, Austrian, and Czechoslovakian legislation on home work, it is 
clear from the details of the regulations that the aim is to give collective agree- 
ments preference over official wage fixing wherever possible. No such intention 
can be discerned in the minimum wage legislation of other countries. 
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made allowance for the opposing views mentioned above by 
leaving the Governments free to agree to an international regulation 
of the question either for home work alone, or also for “ other 
trades in which (a) no arrangements exist for the effective regulation 
of wages by collective agreement or otherwise’, and (b) wages are 
exceptionally low ”. 

The wording of the last (14th) point of the Questionnaire also 
reflected this tendency toavoid anticipating the decision as to the 
scope of minimum wage legislation by the wording of the Question- 
naire. The content of any Draft Convention or Recommendation 
to be considered by the next Session of the Conference was not 
defined in detail. In the introduction added by the International 
Labour Office to the Questionnaire as submitted to the Govern- 
ments it was accordingly pointed out that this wording of question 
14 was unlikely to secure the Office a suitable foundation on 
which to prepare a Draft Convention to be submitted to the next 
Session of the Conference. 


* 
* 


The difficulties anticipated by the Office did in fact arise in 
the replies of the Governments to the Questionnaire. These replies 


have been carefully analysed by the Office in its “ Blue Report ”, 
which is intended to provide the approaching Session of the 
Conference with the necessary bases for its decisions. Within 
the limited scope of this article, it is impossible to give a detailed 
account of these replies, or to embark upon a discussion of the 
observations added by the Office to its analysis of them. These 
remarks must be limited to pointing out that the classification 
of countries suggested above, based on their methods of determining 
conditions of labour and the underlying tendencies, is reflected 
in the replies to the main questions, namely, the general form of 
the decision to be adopted by the Conference (Draft Convention or 
Recommendation), and the scope of application of the machinery. 
Most of the Governments had no hesitation in agreeing that 
international proposals should be adopted on the subject. The 
only Governments holding the opposite point of view were those of 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and the Province of Quebec. Of the 


1 The majority of the Committee preferred this text to that used in the decision 
of the Governing Body which spoke of * trades in which organisation is defective °’. 
2 Report on Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery. 
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twenty Governments which answered the Questionnaire fully, 
nine considered that the scope of the machinery should be limited 
to home work. These were the Governments of Austria, Denmark, 
France, Germany, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Rumania, 
and the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom. And among the arguments 
in favour of this limitation we find the view that in trades which 
are not home-working trades inadequate organisation and unduly 
low wages may exist at any given time, but need only be temporary 
phenomena, which the workers can in course of time remove by 
their own efforts. In home-working trades, on the contrary, it is 
considered that the absence of adequate organisation is inherent 
in the nature of the work, so that underpayment may be expected 
to be a more permanent feature and the intervention of official 
machinery is required. 

Other countries whose social policy is less definitely coloured 
by the principle of the collective determination of conditions of 
labour were in favour of extending the scope of the decisions to 
other trades. These were Belgium, Estonia, Finland, Great Britain, 
India, the Irish Free State, Luxemburg, South Africa, Switzerland, 
and the three Canadian Provinces of British Columbia, Manitoba, 
and Ontario. To this group may be added Italy, where the 
administrative regulation of conditions of labour is an essential 
element in the form of social organisation adopted by the Fascist 
Government. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the Governments in this 
group consider that no definitions of home-working trades and 
other trades are needed, since the machinery would apply equally 
to all trades satisfying the general conditions specified. The 
Governments wishing to limit the scope of the machinery to home 
work, however, propose that the Conference should define home 
work, if the Conference’s decision should be limited exclusively 
to home-working trades. 

In face of this fundamental difference of opinion, which had 
emerged at the discussions of the last Session ot the Conference 
and has taken more definite shape in the replies of the Govern- 
ments, the report of the Office raises the following dilemma : 


On the one hand, it is clear that any proposal that the Conference 
should ask the Governments to include in the scope of their machine 
any trades, whether home working or otherwise, which satisfied the 
two conditions of the absence of arrangements for the effective regulation 
of wages and exceptionally low wages would not be generally acceptable ; 
indeed, it might.even fail to secure the two-thirds majority of the votes 
necessary for its adoption. On the other hand, it seems equally clear 
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that countries which already possess and apply machinery on a wider 
basis would regard bee proposal to restrict the Conference’s decision 
to home-working trades only as an inadequate and unsatisfactory 
solution of the problem. As a matter of fact, from the general standpoint 
of the Organisation, the effect of such a decision might not inconceivably 
bd - prejudice the progress of minimum wage-fixing machinery in 
the future. 


There is, however, a way out of the dilemma, which offers a 
prospect of reaching a positive result. This is to give the Draft 
Convention such a form that all States can assume its obligations, 
whatever may be the special tendencies of their labour legislation ; 
in other words, for the Conference to adopt a text leaving the 
Governments free to decide, in the light of the conditions in their 
own countries, what groups of trades or parts of trades satisfy 
the criteria specified. 

This is the conclusion reached by the Blue Report after a 
careful examination of the replies of the Governments and the 
various aspects of the problem. It justly points out that a uniform 
scope for the machinery could never be secured, even if the 
Conference’s decision were limited to home-working trades, as 
these vary widely in different countries, and the trades for which 
minimum wage-fixing machinery is at present, or may be in the 
future, required vary considerably with the special circumstances 
of the individual country. In fact, in a field where social legislation 
varies so widely from one country to another, international agree- 
ments based on too precise definitions are hardly conceivable. 
It is much more important here to lay down certain general 
principles in such a way as to enable the largest possible number 
of States to ratify the Convention without going against the special 
tendencies of their own social policy. The Governments should 
therefore be left quite free to decide to what trades, among those 
satisfying the two conditions laid down, the minimum wage-fixing 
machinery should be applied. Nor should any attempt be made 
to formulate uniform criteria of “ absence of arrangements for the 
effective regulation of wages by collective agreement or other- 
wise ” and “ exceptionally low wages”. Neither of these lends 
itself to a common interpretation capable of being adopted by all 
countries. 

Lastly, it appears from all these considerations that if the 
Conference does not prescribe any uniform scope for the machinery 
to be set up in the different countries, it can hardly include in its 
decision any positive provision requiring the actual application 
of the machinery. For since each country is to be free to determine 
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the scope of its machinery and the trades for which it is available, 
it seems obvious that this freedom of action must include the 
possibility of declaring that at a given moment, in such and such 
a country, no trade of the kind exists. This, however, seems to 
the present writer a rather remote contingency, as public opinion 
and even workers’ organisations will see to it that international 
obligations assumed by a State are duly honoured. 

A Draft Convention in this sense would seem to have good 
prospects of being adopted at the next Session of the Conference. 
The great majority of the Governments (fourteen out of nineteen), 
in fact, are in favour of a Draft Convention. It is true that five 
of these (Austria, France, Germany, the Netherlands, Poland) 
have definitely expressed the wish that the Draft Convention 
should be limited to home work. But if they are left free to 
determine the scope of their machinery, they are unlikely to with- 
hold their vote from the Convention, since they will be able to 
limit its application to home work without breaking the engage- 
ments involved by the ratification of the Convention. 

It should however be pointed out that if it is decided to make 
a special reference to home work in the Draft Convention, taking 
account of the special reasons that may exist, at least in a consider- 
able number of countries, for applying minimum wage-fixing 
machinery to home-working industries, it would be undesirable 
to define home work in the Draft Convention. If the regulation 
of conditions of labour in these trades is to be really effective, 
it must not be limited to the adoption of such machinery ; so that 
in view of the possibility of a future Draft Convention containing 
more general provisions, it seems hardly well at this stage to 
formulate a definition which is not based on thorough study of 
the subject. 

In accordance with the opinion expressed by most of the 
Governments, this Draft Convention, laying down general principles 
only, should be supplemented by a Recommendation dealing with 
the methods of application which experience and present practice 
show to be most satisfactory for putting minimum wage-fixing 
machinery into operation. 


* 
* * 


From the standpoint of international social policy, the adoption 
of a Draft Convention on minimum wage legislation would repre- 
sent important progress if the Convention were to give expression 
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to the basic principle that the State recognises its duty to regulate 
wages in all cases where an appropriate organisation is lacking, or 
is too weak to secure for the workers an adequate minimum of 
subsistence in the determination of wages. In most industrial 
countries, development has been in the direction of bringing the 
individual contract of employment very largely under collective 
regulation, whether this situation is recognised in the law on con- 
tracts or not. The modern social sentiment that regards the 
isolation of the worker when concluding his contract of employ- 
ment as a serious danger to the determination of conditions of work 
in general, would undoubtedly be reflected in the demand that for 
all the more important features of each contract of employment 
there should be a minimum standard, established either by col- 
lective agreement or by official regulation, the choice of the form 
of regulation being determined by the general policy governing 
the determination of conditions of labour. The problem at present 
under consideration is the realisation of international regulations, 
and these cannot go so far as to lay down this principle, which, if 
properly understood, incorporates the worker as a producer in the 
social organism. For he remains outside that organism so long as 
he is alone responsible, in economic isolation, for determining the 
conditions under which he performs his work. The grounds for 
this principle may easily be deduced from that fundamental clause 
of the Peace Treaty in which the essence of social justice is sum- 
marised, namely, that human labour must not be treated as a 
commodity, an article of commerce whose price on the open market 
is determined solely by the forces of supply and demand. We are 
still far from international recognition of a principle formulated in 
these terms. But it would mean a great success for international 
social policy if every State were to accept a binding obligation 
to provide suitable machinery for the payment of a minimum wage 
wherever the individual worker, owing to his economic helpless- 
ness, fails to earn enough by a full day’s work to cover his recognised 
minimum needs — an obligation which at bottom is almost self- 
evident. 


The Prevention of Accidents in Industrial 
Undertakings 


by 
Dr. Friedrich RitzmMann 
Chief of the Safety Service, International Labour Office 


The Governing Body of the International Labour Office has placed 
the question of accident prevention in industrial undertakings on the 
agenda of the Eleventh Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence. In accordance with the double-discussion procedure adopted 
at the 1926 Session, the Conference will first consider the question of 
principle and, if this is approved, decide on a questionnaire, which 
will give the Governments of the States Members of the International 
Labour Organisation an opportunity for a full statement of their 
views on the form of any international regulations to be adopted by 
the 1929 Session of the Conference. 

The great interest taken in the work of the International Labour 
Organisation throughout the world by all who are actively concerned 
with labour protection suggests that readers of the Review, would 
welcome a general introduction to the problem of accident prevention, 
such as is attempted below. For this purpose the article first 
considers the causes of industrial accidents, then examines what means 
are available for combating the risk of accident, and finally discusses 
whether and how the International Labour Organisation may take 
part in this struggle, to the benefit of workers all over the world. 


Tue Causes or INpDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


HEN the subject of industrial accidents is raised a person 

who has no close connection with industrial work thinks 

first of violent mining disasters, boiler explosions, fires, the collapse 
of new buildings, and the like — events which, even though they 
claim many victims every year, yet have but little part in the total 
losses in the industrial arena. In Prussian mines, for instance, the 
number of fatal accidents due to explosions in the period 1921-1925 
was only 621 out of a total of 7,549. The causes of occurrences 
of this kind place them, with a number of others less noticeable 


2 On this question cf. INTERNATIONAL LazBour OrFrice : Prevention of 
Industrial Accidents. Report and Draft Questionnaire. Geneva, 1928. 318 pp. 
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because more limited in effect, in a special class of industrial 
accidents. In the first place, they usually do not display a direct 
causal connection between the accident and the victim’s work ; 
secondly, they must as a rule be ascribed to hidden causes, which in 
the particular case could not have been determined in advance 
or which were in fact altogether unknown. Some examples may 
be given. 

Several years ago, when the extensive use of concrete for sub- 
terranean construction was just beginning, a section of a concrete 
sewer collapsed a few weeks after its completion. A workman, 
who happened to be in the section, was severely injured. The 
neighbouring sections, which had been constructed in exactly the 
same way, remained firm, but were also found on closer examination 
to be insufficiently hardened. The materials used, cement and 
sand, were tested and found free from defect. The fault must 
therefore have lain with the water. This in fact contained traces 
of humic acid, which was blamed — and rightly, as subsequent 
tests showed — for the failure of the work and therefore for the 
accident. 

Here is another example which also illustrates the two charac- 
teristics mentioned above. A worker piling wood in a factory 
yard was struck and killed by a fragment from a burst fly-wheel 
in the neighbouring engine house. The burst was due to a fault 
in casting that could not be detected from the outside. The many 
sins to be laid at the door of statical electricity, which, like the 
methods of combating them, were for long unknown,come under 
this head : explosions in sugar mills, fires in chemical cleaning works, 
etc. Rather over a year ago more than twenty workers in a large 
chemical works were the victims of an explosion of vessels contain- 
ing liquid chlorine. This event caused much anxiety in the indus- 
tries concerned, but no explanation has yet been found in spite of 
most careful investigation. 

It is often said that accidents in this group cannot be avoided 
or guarded against because their causes cannot be removed, and 
their effects cannot be diverted into harmless channels. But it is 
a mistake to accept this view without challenge. We must learn 
how to avoid or guard against these accidents as well as others. 

For a second large group of causes of accidents the general term 
“ special industrial risks ” is often used. This term is obviously 
an elastic one. We propose to use it here only for those accidents 
in which we still find the first of the characteristics of the preceding 
group, namely, the absence of a definite causal connection with 
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the victim’s work. It would thus cover such cases as the following : 
blasting operations in stone quarries, which involve special risks 
not only for the shot-firer and his mates, but for all the workers 
in the quarry ; spurting iron in a foundry may burn workers who 
have nothing to do with the process of founding ; if a crane load 
drops it is never the crane driver who is hurt, nor necessarily the 
man who fastened the load or was to receive it, etc. The processes 
we have in mind here are thus primarily those in which the victims 
have been exposed to risk more or less without defence. The cause 
“ fault of other workers ” may therefore also be mentioned in this 
connection. 

In contrast to the accidents so far described there is the over- 
whelming majority of what may be called typical industrial acci- 
dents. Here the victim is injured solely in consequence of the 
performance of his work or because by some act of his own he 
exposes himself to a risk, which therefore could befall no one else 
in that particular form and at that particular time. This definition 
is by no means tantamount to saying that the victim was the cause 
of or even to blame for the accident, as may at once be proved 
by a few examples. He might, no doubt, always have avoided it 
by different conduct, but his conduct is often prescribed by cir- 
cumstances, and circumstances for which he is not to blame may 
often lead to results that he could not have foreseen. At first 
sight these observations may seem contradictory and obscure, but 
they are nevertheless a faithful reflection of the facts. 

For this reason the determination of the causes of accidents, 
without which we need hardly say there can be no accident pre- 
vention, is of almost insuperable difficulty in this field of typical 
industrial accidents. An apparently quite simple occurrence may 
serve in illustration. A case is obstructing the passage through 
the erecting shop in a motor factory. The foreman orders a work- 
man to remove the case ; the workman hurries to comply, seizes 
hold of the case and then, because it is too heavy, drops it again. 
It falls on his foot, crushing his toes. What was the cause of the 
accident ? Or, to word the question as the safety expert has to 
look at it : at what point may we most easily and safely break the 
causal connection of the conditions which produced the accident, 
so that its repetition may be prevented ? The difficulty of answer- 
ing this question at all exhaustively is self-evident. If the worker 
had been careful, he would first have found out that the case was 
too heavy and then asked for helpora properimplement. True. But 
had he been taught to act in this way, or had the foreman the 
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right to expect such reflection on his part ? Furthermore, why 
was the case in the way ? If it was wanted near where it was found, 
why was it not properly unloaded at once? Or if had fallen 
accidently from a truck, why had it not been better stowed, and 
why had its fall not been noticed at once ? Who had made all 
these blunders, thus contributing to the accident ? Consequently, 
if the manager notifies this accident as caused by “ carelessness of 
the worker ”, he cannot be contradicted without further investi- 
gation, and yet the underlying cause, and the one to counteract 
first, is “ muddle or insufficient supervision in the undertaking ”. 

Another example. A greaser who, contrary to his usual prac- 
tice, was wearing a neckcloth because of a cold, was caught by the 
cloth in the fastener of a horizontal belt running breast high, under 
which he was passing, and dashed against the wall. For once he 
had broken the rule of wearing only close-fitting clothes. It was 
also forbidden to pass under the belt, though he had done it every 
day for months without protest from the foreman. Was the cause 
of the accident therefore the definite fault of the victim himself? 
If the employer were charged with homicide due to negligence, he 
would probably be acquitted in court, and yet he had at least 
a heavy share in the responsibility for the accident. He might 
have safeguarded the belt underneath, or have fenced off the passage 
under it by a rail, or perhaps have chosen a less dangerous spot for 
lubrication. Nor was the foreman free from blame. Even had he 
shown the worker the safety rules on his first starting on his job, 
and perhaps even explained them, he would not have done enough. 
It was his business to see that they were observed. We must 
therefore record among the causes of this accident deficient super- 
vision and a technical defect in the plant. 

How much harm is done by bad floors, worn-out steps, crooked 
ladders with missing rungs, tools that are too worn or otherwise 
unusable, objects left lying about, defective equipment for convey- 
ing or lifting goods, where the determination of the technical cause 
does practically nothing to furtherthe prevention of accidents. The 
report on a crushed finger will perhaps run: “ His hammer slipped 
off the chisel.” Closer examination will show that the head of the 
chisel had a barb, or that the head of the hammer was loose, and 
that in addition the workplace was badly lit. Here are sufficient 
reasons for the man to have struck his finger. But the enquiry into 
causes cannot stop at this point. Are the tools used in the under- 
taking tested, do the workers get the worn-out parts replaced 
without trouble, or are they made to feel a nuisance when they ask 
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for proper tools ? What about the supervision and maintenance 
of the lighting equipment ? 

- The examples given so far all relate to risks that are more or 
less common to workers in all branches of industry. It may there- 
fore be desirable to give also some examples of the risks peculiar 
to particular branches and to consider their causes. We may take 
the transport industry, which is of special interest from the point 
of view of the International Labour Office, because here there are 
sources of risk that can be dammed up only by international 
agreement. 

This applies very markedly to the protection of workers em- 
ployed in loading and unloading ships. Each particular port may 
have model equipment for handling goods ; but safe communication 
between the ship and the land and the safety of the workers when 
actually on board depend on the equipment of the ship and the 
nature of the load, both points on which seafaring countries have 
the most varied and often quite inadequate regulations. An 
important cause of accidents lies in the difficulty of supervising 
the whole workplace. Ships have to be loaded and unloaded 
quickly ; the work is done by crane, winch, barrow, or simply 
by hand, in several places at once. Most of the work depends on 
that of the next man; this calls for sharp attention and close co- 
operation, to achieve which is easier said than done. Accident 
prevention in ports makes equally heavy demands on the manager’s 
talent for organisation and on the workers’ discipline. It is there- 
fore all the more necessary to discover and remove all technical 
causes of accidents in advance. Defective ladders, stairs, and 
gangways, inadequate covering for loading openings and hatchways, 
tackle kept in bad repair, worn-out chains and ropes, levy year by 
year a heavy and unnecessary toll on life and health. A special 
source of risk is the overloading of hoisting apparatus by slinging 
large piece-goods of unknown weight. The carrying of too heavy 
loads is also dangerous, especially of over-heavy sacks. In the 
latter case the first injury is that to health, but the question also 
affects accident prevention. It is obvious that, other things being 
equal, a man with a load of 75 kilograms on his shoulders walks 
more steadily and is less likely to stumble than one who has to 
carry 100 kilograms or even more. And an Amsterdam docker, 
for instance, must take the sacks as they are sent by the Braziliat 
coffee merchant. In all these instances it is therefore quite justi- 
fiable to speak of international causes of accidents. 

Consider also the fact that on the European railways hundreds 
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of workers are killed and thousands crippled every year -when 
coupling and uncoupling rolling stock, a fact largely caused by the 
failure so far to reach an agreement on the international intro- 
duction of a system of automatic coupling. Here the cause of 
accidents is of a special kind, and the separate railway administra- 
tions have only a limited power of attacking it. 

The special danger of coupling operations is to be ascribed to 
a factor that also plays a great part as a contributory cause of 
accidents in many other kinds of work, for which reason we take 
this opportunity of considering it more closely. Superficial 
observers often tend to put the blame for the accident on the 
worker who gets between the buffers. Of course it sometimes 
happens that accidents are caused solely by the running of un- 
necessary risks, foolhardiness, or gross negligence. But this is 
not the rule, and often in what appears to be an obvious case of 
gross negligence, the real reason is fatigue, indisposition, or in- 
attention due to domestic worries. A more important factor is 
that under present conditions the work of shunting actually demands 
of the workers a certain degree of contempt of danger. On the 
occasion of labour disputes they have in fact proved that the mere 
observance of existing safety regulations may put a stop to the 
whole business. The reason is to be found in the dynamic con- 
ditions of shunting operations. The jerky acceleration of trucks 
by the shunting engine, and the fact that rolling friction depends 
on the weather, the loading of the truck, the state of lubrication 
of the axles, etc., all mean that no truck comes along in quite the 
same way as another, and that the coupler has to adapt himself to 
these variations by lightning decisions and movements, if the work 
is not to stop altogether. The fact that he cannot work at the pace 
that suits him best physically and mentally at any given moment 
is what makes this work so dangerous. 

As already indicated, this risk factor exists in many other 
kinds of industrial work. Consider, for instance, the speed at 
which a white-hot block has to be taken out of the furnace and put 
under the steam hammer so as to lose as little heat as possible in 
the process. The conditions of work at many dangerous machines 
are similar. Even in the absence of mechanical compulsion the 
worker is often driven by the necessity of earning high piece wages 
to work at a pace that may lead to an accident. 

Examples can easily be multiplied, for unfortunately there is 
hardly an industry without its special risks of accident. But as 
our purpose here is to give a general view of the causes of accidents, 
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further examples would add little that is essentially new, and we 
shall therefore close this section with a few words on the building 
industry. This differs from all other industries in that workers 
employed in it are constantly changing their workplace. Here 
the more fundamental causes of accident lie primarily in the make- 
shift quality of the plant due to the short time it is used, and to the 
difficulty of enforcing supervision, a measure which can at least 
guarantee a certain technical minimum of safety when the work- 
place is fixed. 

The above considerations suggest that the causes of accidents 
may be divided into three main groups : (1) technical; (2) human : 
(a) connected with the organisation of production; (6) connected 
with the behaviour of the worker. It is exceedingly rare, however, 
for an accident to be due to one only of these causes ; as a rule it 
must be ascribed to a combination of several, especially in the 
second and third groups. 


Metuops or ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


There was a time, hardly more than quarter of a century ago, 
when the fencing of all rapidly moving parts of machinery was 
regarded as the alpha and omega of accident prevention in industrial 
undertakings, and accidents were otherwise accepted as an inevit- 
able accompaniment of industrial work. And the main reason 
for considering them inevitable was that it was believed proven 
that in most cases the workers were themselves to blame for the 
accident and it was doubted whether there were any means of 
contending with their thoughtlessness and indifference to danger. 
This pessimistic outlook also explains the half-heartedness of 
employers in the matter of protecting their machinery. “ Those 
few fences don’t help much ; the workers put them aside as soon 
as they find them in the way or let them rot ; why take the trouble 
to put them in at all?” Can anyone dispute that many, indeed 
very many, employers still speak like this, and even more think 
so at the bottom of their hearts ? And on the other hand, can it 
be denied that the behaviour of large, indeed very large, numbers 
of the workers is still, at the least, unlikely to weaken this view 
of the employers ? 

The mere putting of this question leads at once to the recognition 
that the problem of accident prevention has two sides, one technical, 
the other psychological, each of which must be treated in its own 
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particular way. Our examination of the causes of accidents also 
made this clear, for in all the cases discussed it was quite natural 
to divide the causes into technical and psychological. 

The next step is to note as a result of the above considerations 
that the first essential for the prevention of accidents is the dis- 
covery of their causes. There is no further need tomake it quite 
clear that both groups of causes are meant. Both aspects must 
always be borne in mind, whether a particular accident is being 
investigated on the spot with a view to obtaining raw material for 
the development of safety methods, or this raw material is being 
used as the basis of research. The point is all the more important 
in that there is in practice a constant interaction between the two 
sets of causes. It often happens, for instance, that a psychological 
cause can be attacked by technical means and vice versa. A notice 
on the door we are just about to open and pass through says 
“Mind the steps”. This warning is the psychological means of 
preventing a latent technical cause of accident from becoming active. 
In these days crowded workrooms are expected to have many 
exits and broad stairways, especially where there is a certain risk 
of fire. If the rooms are cleared quickly in an orderly manner, so 
much would not be needed, but provision has to be made for a 
possible panic. This is a case of combating a psychological cause 
of accident by technical means. Having made this clear, however, 
we may proceed to make a theoretical distinction and discuss tech- 
nical and psychological methods of accident prevention separately. 


Technical Methods 


We shall take the technical methods first. It has already been 
shown that for many years they were the only methods known, 
but there is now a certain tendency to underrate their value. 
It is argued that statistics prove that on an average about quarter 
at most of all industrial accidents could have been prevented by 
technical measures alone. But there are two defects in this argu- 
ment. In the first place, the accidents in this group appear to be 
on the average more serious than the rest ; secondly, the figure is 
only that of the accidents actually occurring now, and not the 
probably much higher one of the accidents definitely made impos- 
sible by safety measures, which are the outcome of a highly devel- 
oped technique and are now used as a matter of course or because of 
legal compulsion. The statistics of the German Federal Insurance 
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Office, for instance, show a slight downward tendency during 
several decades in the ratio of machinery accidents to the number 
of full-time or average-time workers, although during this period 
there was an extraordinary increase in the number of machines 
and of horsepower per worker. One practical illustration may be 
given. In spite of the steady growth in the number and size of 
steam boilers, explosions are now extremely rare, and even so it is 
quite exceptional for any of the few cases that occur to be due to 
technical defects. Compared with this, an enormous technical 
apparatus is kept going continuously to ensure the efficient instal- 
lation and proper working of steam boilers. But what would 
happen to the accident curve, which now almost coincides with the 
zero line, if these efforts were relaxed ? The technical side of 
accident prevention is thus no less important now than in the past, 
when it was thought to be the only side. 

So far as the investigation of the technical causes of accidents 
is concerned — the starting point of our observations — this 
statement holds good chiefly because the technique of industrial 
manufacture is itself constantly developing. In this respect, it is 
the duty of the many and various centres of research, the works 
laboratories, the institutes attached to technical colleges or working 
independently, etc., not only to follow up at once the causes of any 
risks arising in the practical use of new processes or machinery, 
but to foresee and obviate these risks during the construction of 
the machinery. The next step is to make the newly-won know- 
ledge available for all who specialise in equipping industrial under- 
takings and in manufacturing and installing machinery. This is a 
matter for technical instruction, in which the demands of accident 
prevention must receive as much attention as strength of materials, 
statics, dynamics, and the many other subjects forming the tech- 
nical basis of construction. 

There is no other way of ensuring that a new workshop shall 
start with only a minimum of unavoidable technical risks. In the 
main, this work can deal only with the point of contact between 
the material and the mechanical tool in the widest sense of the term, 
or the risks inherent in the material, or interruptions of work, 
or the risks connected with repair work, in which the safeguards 
ordinarily used have to be set aside. The cutting surfaces of drills 
and plane-irons cannot be encased ; the contact between a casting 
which is being polished and the grindstone produces dust and 
splinters ; to make a detonating charge, quicksilver must be treated 
with nitric acid, and the resulting salt dried and mixed in a mill 
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with the other materials ; an emery wheel may burst ; the chain of 
a crane may break; belting must be patched and put in place ; 
gearing must be lubricated, ete. The work that is or ought to be 
done by the technical managers and foremen of an undertaking 
in the daily struggle to overcome these risks still comes under the 
heading of technical accident prevention. They must organise 
the work in such a way as to reduce the sources of risk to a mini- 
mum ; they must see to it that tools and safety appliances are kept 
in good repair, paying special attention to plant that is specially 
exposed to injury or wear and seeing that it is replaced in good time. 
In a word, they must run the undertaking with the same attention 
to the technical demands of accident prevention as is required of 
the manufacturers of factory plant. Ifa works manager or foreman 
is to be able to satisfy this demand for the constant and consistent 
use of all technical safety methods, he must possess a certain mental 
make-up ; this itself, however, is not to be reckoned among such 
methods, but can only be the result of education, based on the 
psychological methods of accident prevention. 


Psychological Methods 


We may now consider what is the essence of these psychological 
safety methods. The fundamental formula is simple. They must 
convince the persons concerned that they can and must avoid 
industrial accidents, and then cause them to act on their convic- 
tions. There should therefore be no difficulty in seeing that if 
the psychological methods are to be effective, all the technical safety 
measures must be completely carried into effect. For the employer, 
this statement may perhaps be modified, as his technical action 
depends upon his making a decision, i.e. on a psychological process. 
But the decision and the practical effect given to it can, at the most, 
take him quarter of the way to the ultimate goal, and so long as he 
remains at this stage he will resist the conviction that he can and 
must also travel the remaining three-quarters. Nor can he demand 
or expect of his works managers, foremen,and workers that they 
should lead the way. If an undertaking is deficient in technical 
safety appliances, it is unwise of persons working in it to ignore 
warnings to be careful, and it is themselves that they injure, but 
their conduct is easy to explain psychologically. 

_ This leads us right into the dangerous labyrinth of psychological 
motives, where it is easy to lose the way unless we work on some 
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definite system. To arrive at such a system we must go rather 
far afield, but there is no alternative. 

Industrial accidents are a scourge of mankind. Every year tens 
of thousands of workers are killed, hundreds of thousands maimed 
for life, millions condemned to temporary sickness and loss of earn- 
ings. Their relatives — mothers, wives, and children — suffer 
with them and have to bear the heavy burden of economic retro- 
gression, due to the loss or diminution of the breadwinner’s earnings. 
Like a gigantic thundercloud the fear of accident overshadows the 
lives of the workers, and the lightning strikes without respect of 
persons. But this fate is not inexorable. There is one means and 
one means only, though an effective one, of putting a stop to these 
ravages. 

Every single person who has anything to do with the processes 
of industrial production — be he employer, from the managing 
director of the large-scale factory to the owner of the smallest 
workshop, be he engineer, or foreman, or the least of the workmen 
— each must know what he in particular has to do at his workplace 
at every minute of the day to prevent accidents, and he must do it. 
In a large number of important undertakings, the systematic 
application of this principle has led to an average reduction of the 
accident figure to one-half and in some cases to one-tenth of what 
used to be the rule. If there were no such well-attested results, 
one might be inclined to describe this as an unattainable Utopia, 
and to say that it is humanly impossible in this way to seize upon 
each separate person in the vast and complex organisation of 
modern industry and claim him for the service of a single idea. 
So much the greater, then, the merit of those who, although they 
had no precedents to point to, were the first to believe in this possi- 
bility and make it come true. 

Yet the process was and is quite human and ordinary. The 
safety-first movement — which is what we have chiefly in mind 
here — may have its apostles who defend the ethical idea as such 
with positively religious zeal, but even they are practical people 
who are not carried off their feet. In their summons to take part 
in the war on accidents, they lay all possible stress upon the 
economic values at issue, for they know thatin the wish to maintain 
these values lies the strongest incentive to release those forces that 
are able to set the work of accident prevention in motion and keep 
it going. 

The way in which these forces take effect may be described 
somewhat as follows. The community, having realised its obligation 
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to protect the national labour power, in the persons of the workers, 
for reasons of self-preservation and humanity, brings pressure to 
bear upon the employer by means of legal compulsion, penalties, 
and the liability for accident compensation. There are also the 
many ways in which an appeal is made to economic motives and 
the social conscience. The employer yields to this pressure, and 
in turn exerts pressure upon his workers, either directly or with the 
help of his engineers and foremen, either by using his own power 
or by passing on to them the pressure applied to himself. His 
pressure is strengthened by the forces that act directly upon the 
workers through various social institutions. The problem is one 
of industrial discipline, in part also of legal compulsion, but above 
all of instruction and constant stimulus. 

Here we have the system of the psychological forces that have 
to be mobilised for the work of accident prevention. It may be 
assumed that they are always available, in view of the fact that 
they are to help to preserve important values ; and the psychological 
task is rather that of releasing them at any time in the proper 
place and to the degree required. A few examples will illustrate 
how this task is fulfilled in practice. 

From whatever side the question is examined, the most impor- 
tant person in accident prevention is the employer. If he is not 
really won over to the cause, everything else remains mere patch- 
work. Some paragraphs back we were engaged in establishing 
the fact that he alone can and must create the technical conditions 
for safety in his undertaking, and that the decision to do so is a 
psychological process. The question is how this decision comes 
into being. It may be quite spontaneous in an employer who 
recognises the ethical necessity and economic expediency of such 
action, but this is unfortunately not the rule. Employers are 
usually too close to the event to be able to see clearly the relation 
between cause and effect, and for the same reason they are also 
much more impressed by the difficulties and obstacles with which 
safety measures have to contend. They therefore easily tend to 
adopt the attitude of pessimistic indifference already described. 

In such cases outside influence is helpful. It may consist in 
bare legal compulsion. The State may prescribe certain technical 
safety measures and impose penalties for their non-observance, 
or it may require the employer to compensate workers for the 
accidents sustained. In the latter case it creates, in the accident 
insurance institutions, new bodies interested in accident prevention, 
whose examination of the safety of the plant when fixing premiums 
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constitutes a means of influencing the employer that is perhaps 
even more direct and stronger than the fear of punishment. The 
public authorities’ most important means of compulsion, however, 
is probably factory inspection, because the inspector can and should 
exert pressure, not only and not in the first place by issuing orders, 
but also by giving instruction and by the psychologically much 
more effective method of persuasion. If the factory inspectors 
are to work on these lines, they must be persons with expert 
knowledge and the necessary qualities of character, who can be 
given wide powers for carrying out their work, even if only as a 
reserve to be used in difficult cases. They should have the right 
in any particular case to give binding orders concerning the removal 
of accident risks, and their other powers should include that of 
examining plans for the building or rebuilding of industrial plant 
before these are carried into effect. The fact that in England it is 
being discussed whether industrial undertakings should not be 
required by law to appoint special safety engineers, to an extent 
varying with their degree of risk, suggests a way in which legisla- 
tion, which hitherto has concerned itself solely with technical 
accident prevention, can also influence the psychological side of 
the problem. The practice of certain carriers of insurance of allow- 
ing premium abatements to employers in whose undertakings there 
are active safety committees or similar bodies, is a further illus- 
tration of the tendency to use pressure in favour of the employment 
of psychological safety methods. 

This example, however, already trenches on another field. 
Pure compulsion by the public authorities is directed only against 
the employer who regards accident prevention as something in- 
imical to him, or who simply refuses to undertake it. There are not 
many such, however; most of them are willing, but for many 
reasons they do not succeed in turning the will into the deed. For 
them legal regulations are necessary supports, the inspectors more 
or less welcome advisers and helpers, the pressure of the insurance 
institutions on their purse a wholesome reminder. But these 
employers are also open to psychological influence in other forms. 
They even create bodies themselves — safety associations — 
for the interchange of experiences, the protection of their own inter- 
ests, and discussion of the subject, and also for winning over 
employers who remain outside the movement, and, finally, for 
co-operation with everyone else concerned in accident prevention, 
including the authorities responsible for the further development 
of protective legislation, the representatives of the technical 
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sciences, industrial psychology, and statistics, educational insti- 
tutions, and last, but not least, the workers’ organisations. 

All these different groups are interested in technical safety 
methods which, as we have already seen, are constantly being 
extended and improved as the technique of production develops ; 
but their chief concern is how to make the workers able and willing 
to co-operate actively in the work of accident prevention. The 
previous statement that the employer is the most important factor 
in this work may now be expanded to the effect that accident 
prevention work cannot be begun without the employer, and 
cannot be carried out without continuous and combined effort on 
the part of both employer and workers — and, be it noted, of each 
separate employer and his workers. For in practice safety work 
is so bound up with the individual undertaking, workplace, and 
working process, that these alone offer a field for effective action, 
whatever its origin. 

To prevent misunderstanding it may here be emphasised that 
the employer’s fundamental attitude towards the safety idea is of 
course also open to outside influences. The work must begin with 
children at school, where their sense of carefulness must be awakened 
and trained, and they must be taught to behave in such a way 
as to avoid accidents. The work of education must be continued 
by the institutions for vocational guidance and the training and 
placing of apprentices, continuation schools, and technical schools, 
and it should be the duty of the trade unions and the trade union 
Press to see that the knowledge so instilled is kept up and extended. 
But the success of all this work can be tested only in the undertaking. 
From this point of view, too, we are thus led back to the employer, 
who is ultimately responsible for all that happens in his under- 
taking, and therefore also for averting the 75 per cent. of all acci- 
dents that cannot be made impossible by technical measures. In 
many ways he and the workers can be given outside help here too. 
Legislation on the behaviour of the workers can assign them a 
modest share in the responsibility. Legal compulsion to enforce 
working rules, which can or must relate to the careful behaviour of 
the workers, gives the employer some of the power of the public 
authorities ; and the authorities can also interest the workers in 
accident prevention by making use of them in the various ways 
possible for factory inspection. With the progress that has been 
made in the field of industrial psychology and capacity tests persons 
who are likely to have accidents can be prevented from engaging in 
dangerous work. Yet the practical use of all these forms of assistance, 
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and everything else that is needed for the effective prevention 
of a particular accident, is, and must remain, the business of the 
undertaking. 

Within the bounds of this article we cannot attempt to exhaust 
the subject of how to get the workers to co-operate with the 
employer in the prevention of accidents. We have already said 
that the employer must lead the way, that he must satisfy the 
technical conditions for safety in his undertaking, if only to prove 
his own good will and so create the necessary psychological atmos- 
phere for further action. To keep the resulting arrangements in 
proper order is a matter of works discipline, in which the employer 
will succeed the more easily if he can convince his workers that he 
himself places their safety before all other business considerations 
and that he allows no compromise with himself in this respect. 
One aspect of this is that he will not allow the works engineers and 
foremen to shut their eyes to dangerous conditions or methods of 
work. The principle must always be “ safety first ”, even if this 
may somewhat hamper production — incidentally a result which as 
a rule does not happen at all. The description of what is involved 
in the observance of these apparently simple rules has already filled 
volumes. Larger undertakings have to have certain employees 
or even a whole department whose work it is to see that the rules 
are kept. But the experience gained in many undertakings from 
the appointment of safety engineers has been so satisfactory that 
this system may be described as a cornerstone in the work of 
accident prevention. The only institution of equal fundamental 
importance is that of safety committees in individual undertakings. 
A great deal of trouble, good will, and energy is demanded from 
both sides if these committees are to be properly set up and kept 
going. But where these necessary conditions are found they 
become a vital link, a source of that confidence between employer 
and workers which is the indispensable condition for all co-operative 
action. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION AND ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION 


In the light of the above explanations there can be no doubt as 
to the answer to the question what constitutes the essence of the 
work of accident prevention. It is painstaking, never-ending 
attention to detail on the part of all concerned in industrial pro- 
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duction, in the service and for the benefit of mankind. But all 
are not equally in earnest,nor equally successful. There are the 
willing and the slack, the clever and the clumsy, the strong and the 
weak ; yet all must co-operate if the work is to succeed. Hence 
the need of forcing the slack, training the clumsy, supporting the 
weak, helping all. In this way the work of accident prevention 
casts its net widely : legislative, administrative, and educational 
authorities, scientists, the many official and private organisations 
of the most different kinds which serve the needs of social progress, 
allare concerned. So too is the International Labour Organisation, 
for the Preamble to Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles expressly 
mentions the “ protection against injury arising out of employ- 
ment ” as one of its tasks. 

How then is the International Labour Organisation to fulfil 
this obligation ? Obviously the International Labour Office follows 
the subject of accident prevention as carefully as all other aspects 
of labour protection, and by its various publications — among 
others a special periodical, the Industrial Safety Survey — contrib- 
utes to the progress of industrial safety and gives international 
publicity as soon as possible to the advances made in any one 
country. But this does not by any means exhaust the possibilities 
of the Organisation. It will be remembered that its constitution 
provides for the adoption of Draft Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions to point the way of social progress to the national Govern- 
ments in the fields covered. As stated in the introduction to 
this article, the Eleventh Session of the International Labour 
Conference will decide on its attitude towards this question — a 
difficult task for it as for the national Governments. 

What has been said above should have made it clear that accident 
prevention is so mobile and living a matter that it can with diffi- 
culty be confined within a legal text. For the same reason, 
results obtained by force cannot be perfect. Absence of good will 
and reluctance to act on the part of those most closely concerned 
will minimise the results of inspection, even if this is based on 
regulations that are in themselves efficient and the inspectors have 
wide powers. In these circumstances it may be asked in what 
direction the International Labour Organisation can intervene 
with any prospect of success, seeing that it has no direct powers of 
compulsion. The answer is simple, because there is no great choice. 
With its prestige and authority the Conference can give emphasis 
to certain great principles which are gradually becoming prominent 
in the safety movement. It can recommend the general adoption 
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in legislation and administration in the field of accident prevention 
of certain principles that have proved specially effective in some 
countries ; finally, it can press for immediate international agree- 
ments on certain special points, which by their very nature demand 
an international settlement. 

These are the lines on which a draft questionnaire has been 
prepared by the International Labour Office, to be submitted to 
the Eleventh Session of the Conference as a basis for discussion. 
To begin with the last group of ideas, it attacks the problem of the 
automatic coupling of railway rolling stock, raises the question 
of the protection of dockers, considers the dangers to which many 
workers in widely different trades are exposed by the carrying of 
over-heavy sacks, and suggests examining the possibility of pro- 
hibiting trade, including export trade, in unprotected machinery. 

With respect to protective legislation in general, the question- 
naire suggests that the obligation of employers to take every possible 
step to prevent accidents in their undertakings should be established 
by law, and raises a number of questions connected with the possi- 
bility of carrying out this principle. Is the fixing of insurance 
premiums on the basis of the state of the undertaking a suitable 
means ? What powers do the factory inspectors require to be 
able te intervene in particular cases ? The problem of how to 
interest the workers is also duly considered. Should legislative 
action be taken concerning their behaviour ? Is it advisable to 
place safety committees and similar institutions on a statutory 
basis ? Is the participation of the workers in factory inspection 
to the interest of accident prevention ? Should the trade unions be 
given the right to nominate worker inspectors in certain cases ? 

It will be seen that there are many important questions of a 
sufficiently general kind to come within the field of discussion of 
the International Labour Conference. A good start for such a 
discussion, in the general sense of the draft questionnaire, would be 
the recognition of the principle that the prevention of industrial 
accidents is a task for all, a problem to be solved only by the 
co-operation of all the forces of a nation and the whole of humanity 
— the principle, in fact, that we have already arrived at as the 
result of our investigations. This principle can be realised ; and 
the thousands and thousands of our fellow creatures who daily 
suffer death, infirmity, or suffering because of industrial accidents 
are eagerly waiting for its realisation. 


| 
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Seasonal Fluctuations in Employment 


In response to a special request by the International Labour 
Conference, the International Labour Office has carried out an investi- 
gation into the problem of seasonal unemployment, the results of 
which will be given here. The present article, which is purely statis- 
tical, deals with seasonal fluctuations on the labour market considered 
as a whole. There are wide differences between one country and 
another. In some, such as Germany, Great Britain, and the United 
States, seasonal fluctuations on the labour market as a whole are very 
slight. In other countries, on the contrary, such as Denmark, Sweden, 
and the Netherlands, they are very strongly marked. 

The present article will be followed by two others, one dealing with 
seasonal unemployment in the clothing trades, its causes and possible 
remedies, the other with the same problems in the building trades. 


[' THE unemployment curve obtained from trade union data 


is examined for a long series of years, either for Great Britain 
or for Germany (see graphs, pages 350 and 351), it will be found 
almost free from seasonal fluctuations. The maxima and the 
minima of the curve follow one another rather irregularly, the 
rhythm of the so-called cyclical economic fluctuations being more 
marked than those produced by the seasons of the year. The 
statistics of employment in the United States lead to similar conclu- 
sions, On the other hand, a glance at the unemployment curve for 
Denmark, Sweden, or the Netherlands (see graphs, pages 361, 363, 
and 365) is sufficient to show a very definite seasonal movement for 
the labour market as a whole. The same phenomenon, as will be 
shown below, is found in various other countries. 

As a matter of fact, even in countries such as Germany or Great 
Britain where the unemployment curve does not show them so 
clearly, seasonal fluctuations on the labour market as a whole are 
not entirely absent, and all that is needed to reveal them is a very 
simple mathematical analysis of the statistical series available. 
The method used is as follows. To bring out first the general 
tendency of the curve, the number of years in which unemployment 
increased, in each of the twelve months of the year, and the number 
in which it diminished, have been counted up over a considerable 
number of years. In this way itis found that certain months show a 
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tendency to increase, 
others a _ tendency 
to decrease, while 
yet others are stable. 
Next, a measure of 
the average amplitude 
of the seasonal fluctua - 
tions has been sought 
by eliminating all non- 
seasonal factors. For 
this purpose, the arith- 
metic mean of the 
figures for the end of 
the month over a 
number of years is 
calculated for each 
month. If the period 
is long enough, it is 
obvious that if there 
are no seasonal fluc- 
tuations the twelve 
months will all give 
the same mean. If 
on the contrary the 
twelve means are not 
the same, their differ- 
ences may be regarded 
as a measure of the 
average seasonal fluc- 
tuations. 

The fixed point for 
comparison might be 


the average of the - 


twelve monthlymeans; 
in other words, the 
general average for the 
whole period consid- 
ered. Some months of 
the year would then 
show a figure above 
the average, and others 
a figure below. It has 
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Fig. 1. PERCENTAGE oF British TRADE UNIONISTS UNEMPLOYED AT THE END 
OF EACH MontTH FROM 1887 To 1925. 
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Fic. 2. PERCENTAGE OF GERMAN TRADE UNIONISTS UNEMPLOYED AT THE END 
OF EACH MontTH FROM 1907 To 1925. 


been considered more convenient, however, particularly as a means 
of avoiding the use of plus and minus signs in the tables, to choose as 
a point of comparison the particular month in which unemploy- 
ment is lowest. Moreover, if the period of years observed is long 


enough, it is legitimate to consider this lowest figure of unemploy- 
ment as the average resultant during the period of all the non- 
seasonal factors, and the extra unemployment in each of the other 
monthly averages may then be attributed to seasonal factors. 

“ Seasonal unemployment ” is therefore defined as that unem- 
ployment which for each monthly average over a series of years 
is expressed by the difference between the figure for the particular 
month and that for the most favourable month. 

We can next establish an average of seasonal unemployment 
for each country. Here the arithmetic mean of the figures for 
the twelve months of the average year has been used. To indicate 
the months most affected by seasonal unemployment, the figures 
above this average are framed in black in the tables below; in 
addition, the figures for the months with the most marked increases 
or decreases are printed in heavy-faced type. 


1 This does not of course mean that the elimination of all seasonal unem- 
ployment would reduce the general average of unemployment to the average 
level of the most favourable month. The definitions proposed here would imply, 
on the contrary, that the complete elimination of the unemployment called 
‘seasonal ”’ wouid have as its result — all else being equal — a certain increase 
in the unemployment attributed to non-seasonal factors, which would remain 
fixed at the level of the general average. 
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This method can be used for the statistics giving the percentage 
unemployed as well as for those giving only the absolute number of 
unemployed. It has also been used for statistics of employment, 
i.e. statistics of the number of workers employed. Here, however, 
the idea of seasonal unemployment is replaced by the related idea 
of seasonal depression, which is expressed numerically by the 
difference between the highest of the twelve monthly means and 
the mean for each of the other months. 

The value of the quantitative results thus obtained obviously 
depends upon the number of years covered by the statistics. The 
smaller that number, the more may accidental events occurring 
in certain months of the year affect the general averages and 
falsify the picture they give of seasonal fluctuations. In certain 
cases, therefore, the accuracy of the results obtained can be accepted 
only with certain reservations. But even where the observations 
are limited to three or four years, it is possible, failing quantitative 
conclusions, to reach fairly sound qualitative conclusions on the 
existence of seasonal fluctuations and their general character, by 
comparing the table of monthly means with that of increases and 
decreases. If, for instance, for a period of three years it is found 
that the average percentage is decidedly higher for December and 
January, and that there is a definite minimum in May and June, 
and if the unemployment curve falls in February, March, and April 
of the three years, and risesin September, October, and November, 
then there is a strong presumption in favour of the existence of a 
seasonal movement. | 

The first object in view has been to observe fluctuations for 
the labour market as a whole. Now it is well known that the 
statistics available never cover more than a part of the labour 
market. The conclusions drawn from them therefore depend upon 
how far they represent the whole, which is often difficult to estimate. 
The numerous studies already based on the statistics and the 
conclusions to which they have led suggest, however, that the 
statistics are quite sufficiently representative, but on condition 
that the seasonal fluctuations are eliminated, and only the cyclical 
fluctuations and other general movements, affecting most industries 
simultaneously, are taken into account. The absence of certain 
industries or their insufficient representation does not prevent the 
curve from following very much the same course as it would have 
done if the statistics actually covered the whole. But this does not 
hold for the observation of seasonal fluctuations, which are far from 
simultaneous for all industries. The absence or inadequate repre- 
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sentation of some industries may therefore seriously distort the 
general character of the curve from the seasonal point of view. 
All necessary reservations must consequently be made in this 
connection, and this is why it has been thought advisable to give 
information on the distribution by industries of the workers actually 
covered by the statistics, for each of the countries considered. _ 

Even if the figures available are not considered sufficiently 
representative of the whole, the conclusions to which they lead 
are not without interest. They show, if not seasonal fluctuations 
for the whole of the national labour market, at least the seasona 
fluetuations in the unemployment or employment of the particular 
group of workers. Further, if the statistics of employment or 
unemployment at present available in various countries are to be 
used as indexes of economic development, it is important to 
have an accurate idea of the ordinary fluctuations in the dif- 
ferent seasons of the year. 

Once it has been recognised, for instance, that the percentage 
unemployed in the British trade unions shows only very slight 
seasonal fluctuations, any sudden or prolonged movement of the 
percentage, whether upwards or downwards, may be considered 
an indication either of an exceptional incident, or of a slowing 
down or an increase in general economic activity. In Denmark, 
on the contrary, it has been a more or less constant occurrence 
for some fifteen years that the percentage unemployed in the 
unemployment funds falls in spring and increases at the beginning 
of the winter, the minimum unemployment being reached at the 
end of June or July and the maximum in January or February. 
Only a change in either the direction or the intensity of these 
customary fluctuations would indicate a non-seasona] interruption 
of the ordinary economic course of events. 

It should not, however, be forgotten that the present object 
has been to measure average seasonal fluctuations for a series of 
years. Even if the seasonal factors show a certain annual regular- 
ity, it is fairly certain that the regularity will not be absolute. 
In some years they will appear later, in others earlier. In addition, 
the intensity of the seasonal factors may also vary from year to year. 


When applied to the long series of percentages unemployed 
in the British trade unions at the end of each month during the 
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34 years 1887-1920, the method of analysis described above gives 
the following results : 


GREAT BRITAIN: PERCENTAGE OF TRADE UNIONISTS UNEMPLOYED 
AT THE END OF EACH MONTH, 1887-1920 


Number of vears in which the figure 
compared with the previous 


month showed : Average 


percentage 


An increase | No change 


From the three columns showing the direction in which the 


percentage unemployed changed as compared with the previous 
month, it is easy to see that unemployment has : 

(1) an almost constant tendency to increase in December, 
since 31 of the 34 years observed showed an increase ; 

(2) a marked tendency to fall during the first four months 
of the year; 

(3) an equally marked tendency to increase in August and 
decrease in November. 

During the remaining months the positive and negative ten- 
dencies more or less balance one another. 

As regards the size of the fluctuations, an examination of the 
graph on p. 350 has already shown that it is not very great. The 
last two columns in the table, however, the figures in which har- 
monise with those in the first three, show that it is perceptible. 
The percentage unemployed is on an average highest at the end of 
December. At the end of January it is still at the same figure of 
4.3. It then falls gradually to 3.4 at the end of June, the most 
favourable period in the average year, and subsequently rises during 
the whole of the second half of the year, except for a slight fall in 
November. 

Thus there is as a rule no seasonal unemployment at the end of 
June. From the end of April to the end of July the average, as is 


Seasonal 
A decrease 

I 9 19 4.3 0.9 
I 6 26 4.0 0.6 
Ill 7 24 3.9 0.5 
IV 4 21 3.5 0.1 
Vv 14 15 3.5 0.1 
VI 11 16 3.4 0 
VII 14 13 3.5 0.1 

VIII 27 5 3.9 05] 
Ix 16 15 4.0 0.6 
10 17 4.1 0.7 
xI 9 23 3.9 0.5 
xl 31 2 4.3 0.9 | 
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shown by the last column in the table, is usually not more than one 
seasonally unemployed worker per 1,000 workers. But from the 
end of August to the end of March there are at least 5 seasonally 
unemployed workers per 1,000 workers, the figure reaching 9 per 
1,000 in December and January. 

These seasonal fluctuations are small compared with those in 
other countries, as will appear later, but they are far from negligible, 
as more than one-fifth of the total average number of unemployed 
(0.9 out of 4.3) in December and January may be regarded as 
seasonally unemployed. 

It is obvious that the relative importance of seasonal unemploy- 
ment is reduced in years of general economic depression. If for 
instance the period 1921-1925 is added to that observed, all the 
conclusions drawn from the observation of the period 1887-1920 
still hold good; but whereas the average percentage of general 
unemployment at the end of December is 5.3, that of seasonal 
unemployment is only 0.7. However this may be, these last 
years of general and widespread unemployment are so abnormal 
as compared with the preceding period, that it was considered 
preferable to leave them out of account in order to obtain a first 
_ idea of the importance of seasonal fluctuations on the British labour 
market as a whole. 

Another question which arises is how far the statistics considered 
are really representative of the whole of the labour market. They 
apply only to under a million trade unionists out of a total of some 
seventeen million wage earners in 1920. In 1907, or about the 
middle of the period considered, the trade unionists covered by 
the statistics were distributed as follows among the principal 
industrial groups : 


MEMBERSHIP OF BRITISH TRADE UNIONS IN 1907, 
BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 


Number Per cent. of total 


Coal mining 119,686 19.2 
Engineering and shipbuilding 217,949 35.0 
Other metal trades 30,286 4.9 
Textiles 80,313 12.9 
Furniture and woodworking 34,988 5.6 
Building 63,902 10.3 
Printing and bookbinding 54,132 8.6 
Others 21,328 3.5 


— 


Total 622,584 100.0 
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If this distribution is compared with that of wage earners 
obtained from the Census of Production for 1907, it will be found 
that the first gives 40 per cent. of the workers as engaged in metal- 
working (engineering and shipbuilding, etc.) as compared with 
23 per cent. in the Census ; 19 per cent. in coal mining compared 
with 13.6 per cent. in mines and quarries in the Census; 8.6 per 
cent. in printing as compared with 4.6 per cent. in the Census. 
For textiles, on the contrary, the difference is in the opposite direc- 
tion, as the trade union statistics give only 13 per cent. and the 
Census gives 18 per cent. The same holds for the clothing and 
food industries, which do not figure at all in the trade union statis- 
tics and represent 12 per cent. and 6.5 per cent. respectively of 
the workers in the Census. The proportion is the same, about 
10 per cent., for building alone. 

In these conditions it seems at, first sight somewhat rash to 
extend to the whole of the labour market the conclusions drawn 
from the trade union statistics only. In a few years it will be 
possible to check these conclusions by using the compulsory un- 
employment insurance statistics, which cover about twelve million 
workers, or almost all wage earners over 16 years of age except 
those employed in agriculture, public services, and government 
departments, and domestic servants. But these statistics were 
begun only in 1921 and at present the basis they offer is too short, 
in addition to which the period covered was particularly unsettled, 
partly owing to the general economic depression caused by the 
deflation of the currency in 1921-1922, and partly to the general 
strike and the mining dispute in 1926. Even so, these statistics 
so far do not show more marked seasonal fluctuations than those 
of the trade union statistics for the same period. Thus if the 
average of the percentages for the end of each month in the five 
years 1921-1925 is taken, the extreme figures are found to be 
11.6 in March and 12.7 in June, showing that there is very little 
change from one month to another. 

To sum up, unless and until further examination yields results 
to the contrary, it seems permissible to conclude that seasonal 
fluctuations on the British labour market as a whole are very small. 


* 


For Germany the available statistics do not cover so long a 
period as for Great Britain, for they cover only the 19 years of the 
period 1907-1925. The consequence is that the averages for each 
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month are more likely to be affected by accidental circumstances 
whose influence on certain months of the year is exceptional and 
not seasonal. To eliminate these influences certain notoriously 
abnormal years have been deliberately excluded. This applies to 
1914 (exceptional unemployment during the first months of the 
war), 1918 and 1919 (exceptional unemployment during the first 
months of demobilisation), 1923 and 1924 (general severe economic 
depression with its sudden effects on the last months of 1923 and the 
first of 1924), and 1925 (sudden recrudescence of unemployment 
in December owing to the general economic situation). This 
brings the period of observation down to 13 years, but makes it 
a sounder basis than the other. It gives the following results : 


GERMANY: PERCENTAGE OF TRADE UNIONISTS UNEMPLOYED AT 
THE END OF EACH MONTH, 1907-1913, 1915-1917, 1920-1922 


Numbers of years in which the ficure 
compared with the previous 


month showed : Average Seasonal 


percentage |unemployment 


An increase | No change | A decrease 


I 
II 


| 


IV 
VI 


IX 
x 
XI 
XII 


0.1 


ror] 


| | mow | | 


As regards the direction of the changes, only one definite 
conclusion can be drawn, and that is the marked tendency towards 
an increase of unemployment in December and January, and 
towards a decrease in February and March, showing a certain 
usual maximum of unemployment in January. This maximum is 
also clearly shown in the graph on p. 351, as well as by the last 
column in the above table. A comparison of the last two columns 
shows that even if the amplitude of the seasonal fluctuation is 
small in absolute value, the unemployment it measures is far from 
negligible in relation to total unemployment : the seasonal figure 
for January, for instance, is over one-third of the average number 
of unemployed at that date. 

The question how far the trade union statistics represent the 


Month | 
| 
3.2 1.2 
‘ 1 2.9 | 
111 1 2.2 0.2 
| 2.1 0.1 
i 2.2 0.2 
2.2 0.2 
Vil | 2.3 0.3 
2.2 0.2 
2.0 0 
2.0 0 
2.1 
1 | 2.7 
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labour market as a whole may be answered by an examination of 
the following table : 


MEMBERSHIP OF GERMAN TRADE UNIONS IN 1911 Anp 1921, 
BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 


End of December 1911 End of January 1921 
Industry 
Horticulture 6,128 0.3 19,110 0.3 
Pottery, etc. 42,934 2.0 142,987 2.5 
Engineering and metal- 
working 623,747 30.6 1,754,417 30.7 
Textiles 178,498 8.8 631,394 11.0 
Paper —_ — 69,535 1.3 
Leather 49,772 2.0 144,261 2.6 
Woodworking 203,265 10.0 405,612 7.0 
Food ; 124,305 6.1 228,273 4.0 
Clothing 66,279 3.2 111,123 2.0 
Building 5,904 0.3 568,672 10.0 
Printing 136,910 6.7 102,194 1.8 
Transport 193,621 9.5 577,166 10.0 
Mining 124,081 6.1 
Unskilled workers, etc. 215,028 10.5 
Municipal workers 62,612 3.0 — — 
Miscellaneous 4,918 0.2 952,523 16.8 
Total 2,038,002 100.0 5,707,717 100.0 


The two most noteworthy differences in the distribution by 
industries at the two dates considered are a marked increase in 
the number of building workers and a considerable decrease in the 
number of printing workers. The heavy increase in the miscel- 
laneous group is due to the fact that in 1921 it included the unskilled 
workers and municipal workers, who were counted separately in 
1911. 

Although the German trade union statistics are far from cover- 
ing the whole labour market, it seems that they cover enough 
workers to enable them to be taken as fairly representative of the 
whole. 


* 
* 


The index of employment for the United States compiled by 
the Department of Labour makes it possible to observe seasonal 


fluctuations for the whole of the labour market in manufacturing 
industries over a period of 13 years, from June 1914 to May 1927. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR AT THE END OF EACH MONTH, 
JUNE 1914-mMay 1927 


Numbers of years in which the figure 
compared with the previous 


month showed : Average index 


(percentage) 


An increase | No change | A decrease 


98.8 
99.5 
100.1 
99.3 1.1 
99.3 1.1 
100.2 0.2 
98.9 1.5 
98.8 1.6 
99.9 0.5 
100.3 0.1 
100.2 0.2 
100.4 0 


— 


SOW 


XI 
XII 


1 Difference between the maximum index (December, 100.4) and the index each month. 


The following conclusions may be drawn from this table : 
(1) there is a marked seasonal reduction in employment in 


January ; 

(2) February and March, on the contrary, are months of 
revival, but depression is still perceptible in February ; 

(3) there is renewed depression in April and May, and still 
more marked depression in July and August ; 

(4) this is followed by a period of increasing employment until 
December, the most favourable month of the year. 

These seasonal tendencies, which, it may be added, need con- 
firmation by observations over a longer period, differ perceptibly in 
their general character from those observed in Germany and Great 
Britain. It seems clear, however, that, as in those two countries, 
the amplitude of the seasonal fluctuations is comparatively small. 

The index in question refers to all manufacturing industries, 
comprising the following groups : food and allied products, textile 
products, iron and steel and their products, lumber and its products, 
leather and its products, paper and printing, chemicals and allied 
products, stone, clay, and glass products, metal products other 
than iron and steel, tobacco products, vehicles for land transporta- 
tion, miscellaneous industries (agricultural implements, electric 
machinery, rubber, shipbuilding, etc.). 


* 
* * 


Seasonal 
Month depression in 
I 
II | 
Ill 
IV 2 1 
Vv 1 
VI 
VII 1 
| 
1x 
x 1 
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DENMARK: PERCENTAGE UNEMPLOYED AMONG THE MEMBERS OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT FUNDS AT THE END OF EACH MONTH, 1910-1926 


Numbers of years in which the figure 
compared with the previous 


month showed : Average Seasonal 


pereentage unemployment 


An inerease | No change | A decrease 


| 20.1 13.1 
| 14.2 12.2 


I 13 
Il 7 
Ill 
IV 
Vv 
VI 
VII 7 
Vill 12 
IX 8 
xX 15 
XI 17 
XII 17 


15.2 8.2 
9.9 2.9 
7.9 0.9 
7.0 0 
7.0 0 
7.7 0.7 
7.7 0.7 
8.7 1.7 


12.1 5.1 
19.2 12.2 


In spite of the exceptional events during this period of 17 years 
(declaration of war, blockade, armistice, general economic depres- 
sion), there was not a single year in which unemployment did not 
increase in November and December and decrease in March, April, 
May, and June. An examination of the first three columns also 
shows that it is always between the end of December and the end 
of February, and as a rule at the end of January, that seasonal 
unemployment reaches its absolute maximum. It also appears 
that it is always between the end of June and the end of October, 
and as a rule at the end of July, that seasonal unemployment is 
at a minimum. 

The last two columns of the table show the average amplitude 
of the fluctuations. In December, January, and February, seasonal 
unemployment represents about two-thirds of the average total 
unemployment for these months. It is also interesting to note 
that on an average the seasonal fluctuation of unemployment is 
very nearly equal to the greatest difference between the general 
averages for unemployment in each year of the period considered. 
Thus in 1916, the most favourable year, the average total unem- 
ployment was 5.2 per cent., as against 20.7 per cent. in 1926, the 
worst year. For seasonal fluctuations, the above table gives the 
range as from 7 per cent. in June and July to 20.1 per cent. in 
January. This fact indicates that the problem of seasonal unem- 
ployment in Denmark is as serious as that of general unemployment. 

The following table shows the distribution by industries of the 
workers covered by the above statistics : 


Month 
_ 
17 «| 
17 
wt 
= 
8 
| ! | 
q 
i 
{ 
a 
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MEMBERSHIP OF DANISH UNEMPLOYMENT FUNDS ON 31 MARCH 1919, 
BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 


Number 


Food 29,384 
Leather, textiles, clothing 28,088 
Wood 8,211 
Metalworking 26,779 
Paper and printing 9,268 
Building and furnishing 36,423 
Stone, glass, pottery 2,964 
Unskilled workers 103,505 
Agriculture, horticulture 26,931 
Commerce 20,693 
Miscellaneous 9,143 


Total 296,389 


| 


The unskilled workers, who alone represent over one-third of 
the total, do not belong to any one industry but to most of them. 
In these conditions, and in view of the strongly marked character 
of the seasonal fluctuations, it seems unlikely that statistics actually 
covering the whole of the labour market would give very different 
results from those obtained here, which are illustrated in the follow- 


PERCENTAGE UNEMPLOYED IN THE DANISH UNEMPLOYENT FUNDS 
FROM 1910 To 1925. 


Industry | Pe | Per cent. of total 
ing graph : 
y= 
| 
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SWEDEN : PERCENTAGE OF TRADE UNIONISTS UNEMPLOYED 
AT THE END OF EACH MONTH, 1911-1926 


Number of years in which the figure 
compared with the previous 


month showed : Average 
percentage 


An increase | No change | A decrease 


5 13.3 6.6 
11 12.1 5.4 
11 11.5 4.8 
15 9.8 3.1 
15 7.7 1.0 
10 7.5 0.8 
13 6.9 0.2 
VIII 11 6.9 0.2 

IX 10 6.7 0 
».¢ 3 7.4 0.7 
XI 2 8.7 2.0 


XII 13.2 6.5 | 


I 
II 


IV 
VI 


This table speaks for itself and there can be no difficulty in 


drawing conclusions similar to those obtained for the preceding 
countries, a remark which applies to the following tables as well. 
There will therefore be no need to comment on each of them 


separately. 


MEMBERSHIP OF SWEDISH TRADE UNIONS IN 1911 AND 1925,: 
BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 


1 April 1911 31 May 1925 


Number Number 


Food 5,057 : 13,034 6.0 
Printing 1,443 . 7,137 3.3 
Textiles and clothing 7,100 \ 24,283 11.3 
Metalworking 20,382 Ls 66,458 30.8 
Building 5,240 i 14,320 6.6 
Wood 6,116 Mi 23,524 11.0 
Paper —_ 17,170 8.0 
Mining, quarrying, etc. 3,097 \ 6,541 3.1 
Manufacturing and miscel- 

laneous 13,556 I 23,220 10.7 
Commercial employees —_ 7,997 3.7 
Municipal workers 1,647 . 9,476 4.4 
Transport 983 ° 2,439 1.1 
Agriculture 609 


Total 65,230 215,599 
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The general distribution did not vary very much between the 
beginning and the end of the period observed. The seasonal 
fluctuations shown in the curve (see graph below) also remained 
more or less unchanged, except in 1921, when they were completely 
masked by the general economic depression. As in Denmark, it 
seems unlikely that a widening of the field covered by the statistics 
would mean any considerable change in the general character of 
the movement, which is illustrated by the following graph : 


% 
2 
° 


} 
2 6 6© 7 p 0 A 


Fic. 4. PERCENTAGE OF SwepIsH TRADE UNIONISTS UNEMPLOYED AT THE END 
OF EACH MoNTH FROM 1911 To 1925. 


* 
* * 


NORWAY : PERCENTAGE OF TRADE UNIONISTS UNEMPLOYED 
AT THE END OF EACH MONTH, 1904-1920 


Numbers of years in which the figure 
compared with the previous 
month showed : 


An increase | No change | A deciease 


10 
13 
15 
13 
17 
14 
6 
4 
5 
3 
3 


1 | | 


SS 
Too 
Too 
Month | po | Average | Seasonal 
I 5 5.9 4.2 
II 3 5.2 3.5 
Ill 2 4.3 2.6 
IV 3 3.4 17 
2.2 0.5 
VI 1 1.7 0 
Vil 8 1.7 0 
Vill 9 2.2 0.5 
IX 11 2.3 0.6 
x 11 2.8 1.1 
XI 14 3.7 2.0 
XII 17 —_ 6.5 4.6 
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DISTRIBUTION BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS OF TRADE UNIONISTS COVERED 
BY THE NORWEGIAN STATISTICS IN DECEMBER 1913 


Industry Number Per cent. of total 
Metal 13,355 47.3 
Wood 5,753 20.2 
Printing 3,572 12.6 
Boots and shoes 1,678 6.0 
Paper 1,478 5.2 
Building 1,067 3.8 
Food 854 3.0 
Miscellaneous 544 1.9 
Total 28,301 100.0 


NETHERLANDS: PERCENTAGE UNEMPLOYED IN THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
FUNDS AT THE END OF EACH MONTH, 1912-1913, 1916-1926! 


com previous 
An increase | No change | A deerease 
I 8 1 3 14.0 7.3 
Il 3 — 10 12.8 | 6.1 
— 13 9.8 18.1 
IV 3 — 19 8.4 1.4 
Vv 1 12 7.3 0.6 
VI 13 6.8 0.1 
6 7 6.9 0.2 
9 --- 4 7.0 0.3 
IX 2 4 7 6.8 0.1 
xX 5 3 5 6.7 0 
12 1 12.3 5.6 


1 It seems preferable to omit 1914 and 


disturbed by the outbreak 


of the war. 


1915, when the normal course of events was particularly 
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SS 


Fic. 5. PERCENTAGE UNEMPLOYED IN THE DutcH UNEMPLOYMENT FUNDS 
AT THE END OF EACH MontTH FROM 1912 TO 1925. 


MEMBERSHIP OF DUTCH UNEMPLOYMENT FUNDS IN OCTOBER 1918, 
BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 


Industry Per cent. of total 


Pottery, glass, stone, etc. 1.6 
Diamonds 5.4 
Printing, etc. 5.0 
Construction, road making, 

etc. 21.7 
Wood, cork, straw 5.0 
Clothing 0.7 
Leather, oilcloth, rubber 1.8 


2.3 
16.3 
6.9 
13.4 
| 6.4 
Fishing and hunting 0.8 
Commerce 0.7 
Transport 2.8 
Liberal professions | 6.8 
, Miscellaneous 2.4 


Total | 100.0 
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CANADA : PERCENTAGE OF TRADE UNIONISTS UNEMPLOYED 
AT THE END OF EACH MONTH, 1919-1926 
Number the figure 
com previous 
An increase | No change | A decrease 
| 

I 4 1 2 8.6 4.5 

It 3 2 3 8.5 | 4.4 
Til 2 — 6 7.9 3.8 
IV 2 ] 5 7.4 3.3 
V 1 — 7 6.6 2.6 
Vi 8 5.3 1.2 
VII 1 7 4.2 0.1 
VIII 2 1 5 4.1 0 
IX 3 5 4.2 0.1 
x 5 — 3 4.9 0.8 
XI 8 — 7.2 3.1 
XII 8 — 8.9 | 4.8 


The indications given by this table are very definite. It should 
not be forgotten that the period observed is only eight years, and 
care should be taken not to draw too precise conclusions, particu- 
larly as to the months in which the seasonal fluctuation reaches 
its maximum, and the amplitude of the fluctuations. The same 
remark applies to the following countries. 


MEMBERSHIP OF CANADIAN TRADE UNIONS IN JUNE 1922. 


BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
Industry . Number | Per cent. of total 

Fishing 2,486 | 1.6 
Lumbering and logging 2,685 | 1.8 
Mining 7.943 5.2 

Vegetable products (except textile) | 
fibres and wood) 2,471 1.6 
Pulp and paper products 2,201 1.5 
Printing 6,605 4.4 
Wood products | 2,002 1.3 
Fibres, textiles, and textile products. 11,293 7.4 
Animal products, except textile fibres | 2,256 1.5 
Metal products 16,848 11.1 
Other manufacturing industries 3,573 2.4 
Building and construction 15,399 10.2 
Transportation 52,751 34.8 
Telegraph operation 8,531 5.6 
Retail trade 768 0.5 
Public services 9,999 6.6 
Private services (hotels, theatres, etc.) 3,753 2.5 
Total 151,564 100.0 

| 


i 
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BELGIUM: PERCENTAGE UNEMPLOYED IN THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
FUNDS AT THE END OF EACH MONTH, 1923-1926 


compared with the previous 


| Number of years in which the figure | 
month showed : 


Average Seasonal 
percentage | unemployment 


An increase | No change | A decrease | 


ww 


=| 


The conclusions to be drawn from this table must obviously be 
provisional, as the period covered is only four years. As regards 
the industrial composition of the group observed, it was as follows 


in the middle of 1924: 


MEMBERSHIP OF BELGIAN UNEMPLOYMENT FUNDS IN JUNE 1924, 
BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 


Number (thousands) Per cent. of total 


85 

26 

138 

12 

13 

4 

13 

117 

Clothing 9 
Building 47 
Wood and furnishing 31 
Hides and leather 15 
Tobacco 10 
Paper 3 
Printing 12 
Jewellery, watchmaking, ctc. 13 
Transport 31 
Miscellaneous 75 


Total 


| | 
| — 41 | 2.0 | 
ik — 3.6 | 1.5 } 
ul | | 33 | 
IV | | | 34 1.3 
| |- | 3.5 1.4 | 
Vi | 1 3.1 1.0 
| Vu | 2 | | 28 0.7 
| x | 2.2 | o1 
| XI | in 3.8 | 
| XII ae 26! | 
Industry | 
| 13 
4 
21 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 
| 
| | 
| 655 100 
| 
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AUSTRIA : NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED IN RECEIPT OF BENEFIT 
(COMPULSORY INSURANCE) AT THE END OF EACH MONTH, 
1920-1926 


of years in 
the naa showed : Average Seasonal 
An increase A decrease 
I 5 1 117,000 
II 3 4 119,000 
7 106,000 
IV — 6 91,000 
Vv 1 6 76,000 
VI 2 5 70,000 
Vil 4 3 70,000 
Vill 2 5 70,000 
IX 3 4 70,000 
x 4 3 76,000 
XI 7 — 90,000 20,000 
XII 8 — 117,000 47,000 


f The statistics considered are very representative of the whole 
4 of the labour market, as they are based on the working of the 
: compulsory unemployment insurance system, which applies in 
principle to all wage earners, except agricultural workers, domestic 
servants, home workers, and a few less important categories. 


* * 


FINLAND : NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED REGISTERED WITH THE 
EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES AT THE END OF EACH MONTH, 
1919-1926 


Number of years in which 
i the figure compared with 
) Month the previous month showed : Average number onmtiiton t 
: An increase A decrease | 
I 7 - 3,300 2,600 
Il 2 6 3,100 2,400 
lll 8 2,400 1,700 
IV 1,700 1,000 
Vv 8 1,100 400 
VI —— 8 800 100 
VII 4 4 700 0 
VIII s — 1,000 300 
IX 8 - 1,200 500 
x 8 = 1,600 900 
8 2,100 [1,400] 
XIT' 1 | 7 1,700 1,000 
tn tho Bulletin, the reduction observed in December 


ii 


4 

j lent 

| 
| 

{ 

* 
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The public employment exchanges are, in principle, open to 
all trades and all categories of workers. Their statistics would 
therefore be completely representative of the labour market as 
a whole if, in point of fact, all categories alike applied to them 
to the same extent. It is known, however’, that agricultural 
workers and skilled workers make very little use of them. 


FRANCE: APPLICANTS FOR EMPLOYMENT ON THE REGISTER OF THE 
EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES AT THE END OF THE MONTH, 
1922-1925 


Number of years in which 
the figure compared with =| 
Mouth the previous month showed : | Average number 


Seasonal 
| unemployment 


A decrease | 


| An increase 


5,400 | 
4,700 | 
3,600 | 
0 
500 
1,100 
1,100 
1,100 
1,000 
| 2,300} 


| 2,800 


400 


4 
3 
2 
4 
] 
2 
2 
2 


The public employment exchanges from which these statistics 
are derived are open to all occupations, but we are not in a position 
to say whether applicants from the various occupations are in such 
proportions that the figures may be considered representative of 
the labour market as a whole. As regards the apparent reduction 
in seasonal unemployment at the end of December, it may be 
assumed that, as in Finland, it has no real existence, and is due to 
the fact that certain unemployed workers do not register during 
the holidays. 


' Bank of Finland Monthly Bulletin. 


* 

| 
i 4 14,200 
| 13,500 | 
| Ill 12,400 
Iv 2 | 8,800 
| Vv | | 9.300 
VI 3 9,900 
vil 2 | | 9,900 
VIII 2 9,900 

IX 2 9,800 
| XI 3 11,600 | 
XII | 4 9,200 
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ITALY : NUMBER OF TOTALLY UNEMPLOYED WORKERS RECORDED 
EACH MONTH, 1922-1926 


Number of years in which 
the figure compared with Seasonal 


Month the previous month showed: | Average number 
H unemployment 


| An jnerease deercase 


49,000 
25,000 
0 
1,000 
3,000 
14,000 
42,000 


[66,000 | 


Too definite a value must not be attached to the above figures, 
which represent the averages for only five years. It is probable 
that the figures for the first few months of the year are somewhat 
swollen! by the exceptionally severe unemployment at the begin- 
ning of 1922. Whether or no, it seems sufficiently clear that 
seasonal unemployment is above the average from December to 
April, and that the most favourable period is from July to 
September. 

With respect to the representative value of the statistics, it 
should be remembered that administrative censuses, such as the 
Italian, necessarily give less reliable results? than those obtained 
from unemployment insurance institutions. Subject to this reser- 
vation, however, the monthly censuses cover in principle all indus- 
tries and occupations, and are therefore very representative of 
the labour market as a whole. 


' So much s0, in fact, that the average of 165,000 seasonally unemployed 
in January exceeds the total number of unemployed in January 1925 and January 
1926, an obviously inadmissible result. A similar remark applies to February 1926. 


* Rosst: ‘‘ Cosa valgono le statistiche della disoccupazione in Italia "’, in 
La Riforma sociale, Sept.-Oct. 1926. 


1 318,000 165,000 
u | 289,000 134,000 
| 251,000 98,000 
Iv | 221,000 68,000) 
202,000 
v1 | | 178,000 | 
vu 153,000 | 
Vill | 154,000 
IX | 156,000 
x 167,000 
XI | 195,000 
Xil 219,000 
4 
q 
| 
* 
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SWITZERLAND : NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED REGISTERED WITH THE 
EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES AT THE END OF EACH MONTH, 
1920-1926 


Number of years in which 


the figure compared with 
the previous month showed: Average number Seonsenal 
unemployment 


An increase | A decrease 


36,000 
37,000 
32,000 
29,000 
27,000 
25,000 
23,000 
25,000 
26,000 
27,000 
31,000 
33,000 


The occupational distribution of the group covered by the 
statistics may be deduced from the distribution of the applications 
for employment recorded during one year. If 1922, the middle 
year for the period studied, is taken, the following table is obtained : 


APPLICANTS FOR EMPLOYMENT IN SWITZERLAND IN 1922, 
BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 


Industry Number Per cent. of total 


Building 71,417 18.1 
Wood 8,020 2.0 
Metals 48,259 12.2 
Watchmaking and jewellery 51,784 13.1 
Clothing and textiles 17,628 4.5 
Food 4,272 
Printing 4,785 
Hotels 10,145 
Commerce 30,681 
Agriculture 11,090 
Transport 4,966 
Unskilled workers | 54,153 
Arts and crafts 51,943 
Domestic service 16,682 
Other occupations 7,203 
Apprentices in all trades 1,982 


Total | 395,000 


I 6 | 13,000 

3 14,000 

| 9,000 

IV ~ 6,000 

Vv 2 4,000 

VI | 2, | 2,000 

VIL 0 

VIII 5 | 2,000 

IX | 3,000 

x 6 4,000 

XI 7 _ 8,000 | 

XI | | 10,000 | 
| 
| 
ee | 100.0 | 
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LATVIA: APPLICANTS FOR EMPLOYMENT ON THE REGISTERS 
OF THE EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES AT THE END OF THE MONTH, 
1922-1926 


Number of years in which 
the figures compated with 
the previous month showed: | Average number 


An increase A decrease 


4,800 
5,200 
4,700 
3,600 
2,200 
1,900 
1,300 
1,300 
1,200 
2,000 
3,700 
4,500 


I 2 
Il 3 


IV 

vi 
IX 
x 
XI 
XII 


| | 


The public employment exchanges, from which these statistics 
are derived, are in principle open to all occupations. In actual 
fact they are used mostly by unskilled workers, so that the statis- 
tics must be considered representative mainly of the unskilled 


labour market. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS 


To obtain a measure of the average intensity of seasonal un- 
employment in each country, we need only calculate the arith- 
metic average of the figures for each month given above in the 
column headed “ Seasonal unemployment ” in the various tables. 

The countries for which the statistics are given in the form of 
percentages may then be classified as follows in order of intensity 
of their average seasonal unemployment, subject to the necessary 
reservations as to how far these statistics are representative of 
the labour market as a whole : 


Country Average number of seasonally unemployed workers 
per 100 workers 


Denmark 4.8 
Sweden 2.6 
Canada 2.4 
Netherlands 2.4 
Norway 1.8 
Belgium 1.2 
Great Britain 0.5 
Germany 0.3 


| 
| 
i 
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For the other countries considered above the statistics were 
not given as percentages but as absolute numbers. For each of 
them, too, the average seasonal unemployment may be calculated, 
but the results so obtained do not lend themselves to international 
comparison. Further, the figures do not cover the phenomenon 
as a whole. In these circumstances it is not of much interest to 
note that the number of seasonally unemployed workers given by 
the statistics, if spread over the whole year, is on an average 
55,000 in Italy, 18,000 in Austria, 6,000 in Switzerland, 2,000 in 
Latvia, 1,000 in Finland ; for, as already stated, these figures are 
in no way comparable with each other. 

The relative importance of seasonal unemployment in the 
different countries may be considered from another standpoint, 
by comparing the average number of seasonally unemployed 
workers with the average number of unemployed workers in general. 
The following table is thus obtained : 

Average number of seasonally 


Country and period unemployed workers per 100 
unemployed workers in general 


Latvia (1922-1926) 67 
Finland (1919-1926) 59 
Norway (1904-1920) 51 
Denmark (1910-1926) 4] 
Canada (1919-1926) 37 
Belgium (1923-1926) 36 
Sweden (1911-1926) 28 
Italy (1922-1926) 27 
Netherlands (1912-1913, 1916-1926) 27 
Austria (1920-1926) 21 
Switzerland (1920-1926) 21 
France (1922-1925) 18 
Germany (1907-1913, 1915-1917, 1920-1922) 13 
Great Britain (1887-1920) 13 


An important reservation is necessary in using this table. 
The period of observation is not the same for the different countries, 
and for some of them it is very short. The result is that if un- 
employment in general was very severe during the period observed, 
the relative importance of seasonal unemployment appears smaller 
than if the observations had covered a period in which general 
unemployment was slight or moderate. To enable the reader to 
correct the data in the table to some extent, the period covered is 
stated for each country. It is certain that the table over-estimates 
the relative importance of seasonal unemployment in Norway 
owing to the fact that the period 1921-1925, when general un- 
employment was severe, was not included in the observations. 
A similar remark holds for Great Britain and Germany, and for 
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Belgium where unemployment in general during the period con- 
sidered was only slight. The table must therefore be regarded 
as a first approximation subject to revision. 

From yet another point of view the relative importance of 
seasonal unemployment may be measured by the difference be- 
tween the figures for the months in which unemployment was 
at its highest and at its lowest respectively, i.e. by the maximum 
number of seasonally unemployed workers. This gives the follow- 
ing table : 


Denmark (January) 
Netherlands (January) 
Sweden (January) 
Canada (December) 
Norway (December) 
Belgium (December) 
Germany (January) 
Great Britain (December and January) 


For the countries in which percentages are not available for 
purposes of internatiofial comparison, the differences are as follows : 
165,000 seasonally unemployed workers in Italy' (January), 49,000 
in Austria (February), 14,000 in Switzerland (February), 5,000 in 
France (January), 5,000 in Latvia (February) and 3,000 in Finland 


(January). 

If these maximum figures of seasonally unemployed workers 
are compared with the figures for the month in which average 
unemployment is at its lowest, the following table is obtained, which 
is obviously subject to the same reservations as those concerning 
the average number of seasonally unemployed workers per 100 
unemployed workers in general : 


Maximum number of seasonally unem- 
Country and period ployed workers as percentage of mini- 
mum number of all unemployed 

Finland (1919-1926) 357 
Latvia (1922-1926) 308 
Norway (1904-1920) 271 
Denmark (1910-1926) 205 
Canada (1919-1926) 119 
Italy (1922-1926) 110 
Netherlands (1912-1913. 1916-1926) 104 
Belgium (1923-1926) 100 
Sweden (1911-1926) 98 
Austria (1920-1926) 89 
France (1922-1925) 61 
Switzerland (1920-1926) 60 
Germany (1907-1913, 1915-1917, 1920-1922) 37 
Great Britain (1887-1920) 26 


' Cf. footnote 1, p. 370. 
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The following table, in which the months when the number of 
seasonally unemployed workers was above the average have been 
framed in black, indicates the periods at which seasonal unemploy- 
ment tends to increase.! 


Average number of unemployed workers per 100 workers 
Country Ww VI VIE VIX IX X XI Period 
Great Britain 4.3 4.0 3.9/3.5 3.5 3.4 35/39 4.0 4.1 3.9 43 1887-1920 


\ 1907-1913 
Germany 3.2 29|22 21 22 22 23 22 20 20 21/27 ) 1915-1917 
— — / 1920-1922 


Belgium 4.1 3.6 3.3 3.4 3.5/3.1 28 25 22[3.8 4.7 1923-1926 
Denmark 20.1 19.2 15.2| 9.9 7.9 7.0 7.0 7.7 7.7 8.7[12.1 19.2 1910-1926 
Sweden 13.3 12.1 11.5 9.8| 7.7 7.5 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.4 8.7|13.2 1911-1926 


Norway 5.9 5.2 4.3| 3.4 2.2 1.7 17 2.2 2.3 2.8 [3.7 6. 1904-1920 


1912-1913 
Netherlands 14.0 12.8 9.8] 8.4 7.3 68 6.9 7.0 68 6.7 8.4[12.3 1916.1936 


Canada 8.6 8.5 7.9 7.4 6.6 | 5.3 4.2 4.1 4,2 4.9 [7.2 8.9 1919-1926 


Average number of unemployed workers in absolute figures 
(in thousands) 


il ov Vi vivir X XI XI 
119 106 91] 76 7 70 70 76 [90 117 1920-1926 
3.1 24/17 L1 08 07 10 12 1.7 1919-1926 


289 251 221| 202 178 153 154 167 195[219 1922-1926 
5.2 4.7 36/22 19 13 13 2.0 [3.7 4.5 1922-1926 
Switzerland 36 37 32/29 27 25 23 2% 27 [31 33 1920-1926 
France » 10 10 [11 12 9 1922-1925 


Average depression in the index number of employment 
1 iw Vt X XI NII 
United States [1.6 0.9] 0.3[11 1.1/0.2[1.5 16/05 01 12 1914-1927 


It will be seen at once that in Great Britain seasonal unemploy- 
ment for the labour market as a whole is not only very slight on 
the average (0.5 per 100 workers), but also that it is spread fairly 
evenly over eight months in which the average is exceeded. In 
Germany, on the contrary, although the average seasonal unem- 
ployment (0.3 per 100 workers) is even smaller than in Great 
Britain, the phenomenon is more acute because the average is 
exceeded during three months only. 


1 The figures for the months in which unemployment was highest are given 
in heavy-faced type, those in which it was lowest in italics. 
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The table makes it very clear that in all countries, except the 
United States, seasonal unemployment is most marked in the winter 
months. In the United States the seasonal depression in employ- 
ment appears not in one single continuous period but.as an inter- 
mittent phenomenon, in January-February, then in April-May, and 
then in July-August. 

For all countries the maximum seasonal unemployment (figures 
in heavy-faced type) occurs between the end of December and the 
end of February. In the United States, however, the end of 
December is the most favourable period of the year, and the end 
of August together with the end of January the most unfavourable 
period. In the other countries the minimum seasonal unemploy- 
ment (figures in italics) occurs at the end of June or July (Great 
Britain, Denmark, Norway, Austria, Finland, Italy, Switzerland), 
the end of August (Canada), the end of September or October 
(Germany, Belgium, Sweden, Netherlands, Canada, Latvia), or 
in April-May (France). 


The Problem of Hours of Work in the 
Soviet Union: I 


In the Manifesto published on the occasion of the tenth anniversary 
of the Revolution of October 1917 the Soviet Government announced its 
intention of introducing the seven-hour day in industry in the course 
of the next few years. The application of this reform will involve, 
on the one hand, a modification of the existing legislation on night 
work, the work of women and young persons, the weekly rest, etc. ; 
and on the other, the realisation of certain prior conditions, such as 
measures of rationalisation, increase in the intensity of work, technical 
improvements, etc. Up to the present some experiments have been 
made in the textile industry, but that is all. 

Whatever the subsequent development of the principle laid down 
in the Manifesto, the programme so sketched should attract much 
attention. The moment therefore seems opportune for giving a general 
survey of the problem of hours of work in the Soviet Union. The 
legal regulation of hours of work is examined below ; the practical 
application of the law will be discussed in a subsequent article. 


Tue LecaL or Hours or Work 
The Principle of the Hight-Hour Day 


RMER Russia was among the few countries of Europe in which 

hours of work had long been limited by law, not only for young 
persons and women, but also in general for adult male workers 
employed in industry. The Act of 2 (14) June 1897, the result 
of the great strike movement of 1896 and 1897, limited daily 
hours of work to 1114 on weckdays and 10 on Saturdays and the 
eves of festivals; for work done wholly or partly at night (i.e. 
between 9 p.m. and 5 a.m., or with the two-shift system between 
10 p.m. and 4 a.m.) hours were limited to 10.1 


1 The best account of the old Russian social legislation is still the chapter 
on the subject in the excellent work Russkaia Fabrika v proshlom 7 nastoiashchem 
(* The Russian factory in the past and in the present ’’), by M. I. Toucan- 
Baranovsk! ; the first edition (1898) of this work has been translated into German. 
Cf. also the article by the same writer on protective labour legislation in Russia 
(Arbeiterschutzgesetzgebung in Russland) in the second edition of Conrap’s Hand- 
wérterbuch der Staatswissenschaften. 
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This Act remained in force until 1917, but hours of work were 
soon reduced considerably below the legal maximum, especially 
after the revival of the labour movement in the years before the 
first revolution. The official statistics give the following figures 
for average daily hours of work of adult male workers in factories 
(mining is not included): 1904, 10.5 hours; 1905, 10.0 hours ; 
1913, 9.6 hours. 

The last of these figures may be taken as an approximate 
average for hours of work in Russian factories at the outbreak 
of the revolution in March 1917. At this point there was a strong 
and spontaneous movement for the introduction of the eight- 
hour day. In the summer of 1917 the eight-hour day was already 
general for the great majority of workers in industry, commerce, 
and transport. Thus the new legal regulations on the subject, 
contained in the Decree issued by the Soviet Government on 
29 October (11 November) 1917 — i.e. a few days after the 
proclamation of this Government — had in the main only to give 
legal fixity to the existing conditions as regards hours of work.? 

The regulations on hours of work contained in the Decree of 
29 October 1917 were inserted in the Labour Code a year later 


with little change. It was prescribed that the limits of normal 
hours of work (the 8-hour day and the 46-hour week) were to be 
strictly observed ; overtime was allowed only “in exceptional 
cases ” (section 94 of the Code) — precisely defined in the Code — 


1 Cf. Naiemny Trood v Rossii (“* Wage labour in Russia ”’), p. 186 ; collection of 
statistical articles edited by S. Strumtin; published by the People’s Labour 
Commissariat, Moscow, 1927. . 

2 The text of the Eight-Hour Act had been prepared by the Legislative 
Department of the Ministry of Labour of the Provisional Government. It was 
due to the initiative,of Prof. Alexander Bykov, technical adviser to the Department 
and former factory inspector, and Prof. 8S. Zagorsky, Chief of the Department. 
In the memorandum submitted by him to the Department, Prof. Bykov showed 
that in fact the average working day in large-scale industry in Russia was 9 hours 
before the revolution, and that all the introduction of the eight-hour day required 
of industry was an increase in the number of workers employed. 

The Ministry of Labour had in principle decided to publish this law, and was 
only waiting for its text to be approved by the Joint Committee attached to the 
Ministry (composed of equal numbers of representatives of employers and of 
workers), when the October revolution broke out. 

Mr. Larine, a Communist publicist provisionally placed in charge of the 
Ministry of Labour until the appointment of the Labour Commissary, published 
the Eight-Hour Act on 29 October (11 November) 1917 on his own initiative, 
without submitting it to the Council of Commissaries. Except for some trifling 
modifications, the text of this Act was the same as that prepared by the Ministry 
of Labour of the Provisional Government. (Mr. Larine has recently related the 
history of the publication of the Eight-Hour Act in his reminiscences published 
in Trood, 6-7 Nov. 1927, on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of the Government 
of the Soviets.) d 
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and had to be of the nature of absolutely necessary work (much 
as in the Washington Draft Convention). The amount of over- 
time that might be worked was strictly limited : while the number 
of hours’ overtime for one worker might amount to 4 hours within 
two consecutive days (section 98), this somewhat dangerous 
provision was counterbalanced by the further provision (section 101) 
that overtime might not be worked in any one department of an 
undertaking on more than fifty days in the year, “ including 
those days on which only one worker has worked overtime in 
the department in question ”. 

But wide breaches were soon made in these regulations. The 
collapse of industry during the civil war and the period of “ war 
communism ” led to an extension of hours of work in many under- 
takings, in spite of the former legal provisions. The regulations 
of the Labour Code on hours of work were much weakened by 
a number of Decrees, Orders, etc.; but the practice of increasing 
hours of work by introducing overtime on a very large scale went 
even further. 

This lengthening of hours soon became a real danger, not only 
for the worker but also for industry as a whole, since the long 
hours of work — especially in conjunction with the extreme y 
low wages characteristic of this period — inevitably led to a 
reduction of output. At the end of 1920 there were the first signs 
of a reaction against the widespread practice of overtime. On 
29 November 1920 the Decree “ for the abolition of compulsory 
overtime ” was accepted by the Council of People’s Commissaries. 
No change was proposed for “ voluntary ” overtime — this latter 
a conception wholly alien to the Labour Code, and recalling the 
Act of 1897, which allowed unlimited prolongation of hours of 
work beyond the limits fixed by law, “ by special agreement 
between the head of the undertaking and the worker”. “ Compul- 
sory ” overtime, however, was to be abolished “ so far as necessary ”’, 
and so far as this was possible without reducing output. 

A few months later, on 6 April 1921, a further Decree “ on 
overtime ” was issued by the Council of People’s Commissaries. 
This Decree was again in sharp opposition to the basic principles 
of the Labour Code, which had not yet been formally repealed. 
It distinguished between “ permanent ” and “ temporary ” over- 
time. “ Temporary ” overtime was in principle to be permitted 
only in the cases specified in the Labour Code (i.e. only for urgently 
necessary work), though within much wider limits. The idea of 
“ permanent ” overtime recalls Article 6 (a) of the Washington 
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Draft Convention ; but it was permitted on a much wider scale 
by the Decree of 6 April 1921 than by the Draft Convention. 

This was however only an intermediate stage. On 30 October 
1922 the Central Executive Committee of the Soviets accepted 
the new Labour Code’, which to-day still forms the basis of Russian 
labour law. The regulations on hours of work in the 1922 Code 
are based on those of the 1918 Code, but go far beyond them 
in the exceptions allowed to the principle of the normal working 
day. 

Under the new Code, as under that of 1918, work extending 
beyond the normal hours of work (overtime) is prohibited “ as 
a rule ” (section 103), and is allowed only in “ exceptional cases ” 
for urgently necessary work (section 104). But the number of 
hours’ overtime that may be worked is distinctly higher, while 
the rule of the 1918 Code (section 101) that overtime may not 
be worked in any one department of an undertaking on more than 
fifty days a year, is replaced by the provision that the number 
of hours’ overtime may not exceed 120 a year for each worker, 
with the condition, as in the 1918 Code, that it must not exceed 
4 hours within two consecutive days (section 106). 

A further provision of the 1922 Code increases still more the 
number of hours’ overtime that may be worked. The Note to 
section 106, in fact, provides that : 


In special branches of economic activity which are of a seasonal 
character, the number of hours’ overtime may be increased by the 


People’s Labour Commissariat, in agreement with the Central Council 
of Trade Unions, beyond the limit mentioned in section 106. 


We shall see shortly that the People’s Labour Commissariat 
has made wide use of this provision. 

Two further new provisions of the 1922 Code are of still greater 
interest from the point of view of principle. First, there is the 
Note to section 94 (laying down the basic principle of the eight- 
hour day), which provides that the work of certain “ groups of 
responsible workers ” — the term “ responsible ” is to be taken 
in the sense of “ holding a managerial post” — in political, trade 
union, and soviet offices, to be specified by the People’s Labour 
Commissariat in agreement with the Central Council of Trade 
Unions, “ shall not be subject to the restriction of hours specified 
in section 94”. This idea of “ non-standardised hours of work ” 


INTERNATIONAL LAsourR Orrice: Legislative Series, 1922, Russ. 1. 
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soon attained much more importance — chiefly by the issue of 
Orders —- than it appeared to have in the Code. The second 
innovation in the 1922 Code is the provision of section 97, which 
for “ persons engaged in housework, repairing work, agriculture, 
and other similar work, who are regularly employed at a monthly 
wage ”, replaces the principle of the normal working day by that 
of the normal working month, and leaves the employer free to 
distribute hours of work as he pleases over the whole month. 
This is perhaps a case where the idea of the opposition between 
“ actual hours of work ” and “ time on duty ” has found a first 
expression — an idea which was soon to acquire a dangerous 
extension in the Russian regulations on hours of work. 

Other important provisions — mostly not new — of the 1922 
Code are those limiting normal hours of work to 6 for “ persons 
employed in intellectual or office work, other than those who 
work in direct connection with production ”, for persons employed 
underground, “ as provided in the list of occupations drawn up 
by the People’s Labour Commissariat ", and for young persons 
under eighteen years of age (section 95, paragraph 1). For “ persons 
employed in specially exhausting and unhealthy branches of 
production ”, a “ reduced working day ” is to be fixed by the 
People’s Labour Commissariat (section 95, paragraph 2). The 
extra payment for overtime is to be not less than fifty per cent. 
for the first two hours and not less than a hundred per cent for 
subsequent hours (section 60). 


The Weakening of the Regulations on Hours of Work 


Since the publication of the 1918 Code there has been a steady 
tendancy in Russian legislation to weaken the regulations on 
hours of work. This has been effected mainly by administrative 
measures, by the issue of special regulations for the hours of work 
in individual occupations. The regulations for hours of work on 
railways, in water transport, in agriculture, and for seasonal 
work in general, in particular for the building trade, have 
particular importance in this respect. We shall examine briefly 
such of these regulations as are of interest from the principles 
involved. 

The weakening of the regulations on hours of work has proceeded 
in four ways at once : (1) the idea of “ non-standardised hours of 
work ” has gradually been extended far beyond the limits of the 
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Note to section 94 of the Code ; (2) steadily growing importance 
has been attached to the idea of “ time on duty ” as opposed to 
“ actual hours of work ” ; (3) the idea of seasonal work has been 
considerably extended, and much more elastic regulations have 
been adopted for the hours of work of seasonal workers, involving 
practically an abrogation of the principle of the eight-hour day ; 
(4) lastly, the number of hours’ overtime allowed for a number 
of occupations — and not only for seasonal work — has been 
considerably increased. 

The first of these lines of development is of primary importance 
in principle, though perhaps less so in practice. The Note to 
section 94 does not provide that the hours of work of “ responsible 
workers in political, trade union, and soviet offices” in general 
shall not be standardised, but merely gives the People’s Labour 
Commissariat the right, in agreement with the Central Council of 
Trade Unions, to “ specify the groups of responsible workers . . . 
whose work shall not be subject to the restriction of hours specified 
in section 94”. The People’s Labour Commissariat should there- 
fore have issued an Order containing a list of such groups of 
responsible workers, so giving practical effect to the Note to 
section 94. No such Order has in fact ever been issued. But the 
provision on non-standardised hours of work for “ responsible ” 
workers was given immediate and general application, which 
soon went far beyond the limits of the Code. The Regulations 
of 18 December 1922 on hours of work for wage-earning and 
salaried employees in the transport industry! already provided 
that the principle of “ non-standardised hours of work” (the 
expression does not occur in the Code, and is here used for 
the first time) shall apply to the following groups of workers 
(section 5) : 


(a) salaried and wage-earning employees whose work and responsi- 
bilities, for reasons dependent upon the character of their employment, 
render it necessary to exceed the limits of the normal working day : 

(6) salaried and wage-earning employees whose working day is 
only partly filled by continuous activity, and does not require the 
fixing of definite hours of work and specified rest days. 


Broadly speaking, group (a) corresponds to the provision in 
the Note to section 94 of the Code, though here too the idea of 
“ responsible ” work is other and much wider than in the Code. 


1 Legislative Series, 1922, Russ. 3 (A). 
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But with group (6) the Regulations on hours of work in the transport 
industry go far beyond the limits of the Code, and raise the problem 
of “ time on duty ”, which we shall shortly have to discuss from 
another point of view. 

The Regulations of 3 June 1925 on hours of work on railways 
made some changes in the provisions just described, but in form 
rather than substance. In future, on railways, the provisions on 
“ non-standardised hours of work ” apply directly only to persons 
whose work, “ on account of the character of the duties of their 
employment, exceeds the limits of the normal working day ”. 
But the provisions on “ non-standardised hours of work ” may 
be extended to “ wage-earning and salaried employees whose 
working day is not completely filled, so far as it is not possible to 
fill their working day by the combination of duties or distribution 
of hours of work ”. But this change in the form of the Regulations 
involved no material change in the actual conditions as regards 
hours of work on railways. The most recent Regulations on 
this subject, those of 9 May 1927, have left the situation un- 
changed. 

In water transport undertakings the Regulations of 18 December 
1922 are still in force. 

But the principle of “ non-standardised hours of work ” soon 


gained widespread acceptance, not only in transport undertakings, 
but also in a number of provisions for special cases, particularly 
for different groups of salaried employees. Without going into 
details, we shall only mention the Regulations of 7 July 1924 
of the People’s Labour Commissariat of the Ukraine, which gives 
a particularly wide field of application to this principle. Hours of 
work are to be non-standardised for persons remunerated in 


‘ 


accordance with the scale for “ responsible workers ”, and also 
for all “ highly skilled workers who are remunerated in accordance 
with individual contracts ”. Non-standardised hours of work may 
also be allowed for numerous other groups of workers, “so far as 
the conditions of their employment make work beyond the limits 
of normal hours of work unavoidable, and a supplementary shift 
or half-shift cannot be introduced ”. Appended to the Regulations 
is a list of workers for whom such non-standardised work may be 
instituted by the management of the undertaking, in agreement 
with the trade union organ (as a rule the works council) and with 
the consent of the labour inspector ; it is long and rather hetero- 
geneous, and includes not only heads of undertakings, secretaries, 
managers, independent accountants, etc., but also a number of 
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groups of subordinate workers, down to chauffeurs, drivers, and 
stable men.' 

In the provisions described above, the idea of the opposition 
between “ time on duty ” and “ actual work ” is steadily finding 
clearer expression, parallel to and in close connection with the idea 
of “ non-standardised work”. Independently of this, however, 
the idea of “ actual work ” was being further developed. In the 
Regulations of 18 December 1922 on hours of work in the transport 
industry, a double system of reckoning hours of work, either by 
days or by months, was already proposed. The second system, 
that of reckoning actual hours worked during the month. was to 
be applied to ‘“‘ wage-earning and salaried employees for whom 
the beginning and ending of their work cannot be definitely fixed : 

. the beginning and ending of their hours of work may be fixed. ”* 

The wording here is rather clumsy, but it is clearly trying to 
express the idea which is at the root of the much disputed contro- 
versy over “ time on duty ” and “ actual hours of work”. This 
terminology is not found in Russian labour legislation ; and the 
Russian language does not contain any term for “ time on duty ”. 
unless the expression “ working day not completely filled ” is 
regarded as its equivalent. But in official as well as other writings 
on the subject the idea is recognised, and in particular the People’s 
Labour Commissariat, in its report to the Congress of Soviets in 
January 1924, expressly adopted the idea in the following passage : 


In order to prepare the way for the abolition of overtime wrongly 
so called, and in consideration of the necessity for maximum output 
within the limita of fixed hours of work, we have fixed “ actual hours 
of work” for a number of occupations in the transport industry.* 


In these provisions on hours of work in the transport industry 
we have an effort to define and limit “ actual hours of work ” 
But matters are otherwise in another branch of employment, in 
which the problem of “ time on duty ” is of special importance 
— namely, domestic service. The conditions of employment of 


1 Regulations in almost identical terms were issued by the People’s Labour 
Commissariat of Usbekistan on 29 August 1926. 

2 The same lines of thought, though more definitely expressed, are also found 
in the Regulations of 3 June 1925 and 9 May 1927 on hours of work on railways ; 
in the latter, the opposition between “ time on duty” and “ actual hours of 
work ” is expressed in the words “ hours of work not completely filled ” and 
*‘ real hours of work ”’. 

* Cf. Voprosy Trooda (** Labour questions °’), Jan. 1924, Supplement, pp. 4-5; 
the quotation marks and italics are as in the original. 
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domestic servants are regulated by a special Decree of 8 February 
1926, which contains the following provision : 


If the work of domestic servants, on account of its character, requires 
more time than 192 hours of work per month, then the remuneration 
for work done beyond the specified number of ‘hours of work, and also 
for night work, is included in the total wage fixed when the contract 
is concluded.! 


The limitation of hours of work to 192 per month is thus 
illusory, and the provision is in fact equivalent to applying the 
principle of “ non-standardised hours of work” to domestic 
servants. 

The Decree of 4 June 1926 concerning the conditions of employ- 
ment of seasonal workers contains similar regulations on hours 
of work ; but here thére is no longer’any attempt to distinguish 
between “time on duty” and “ actual work”. Here, as for 
domestic servants, it seems at first sight that the principle of 
normal hours of work holds. But it is only apparently so; for 
“on seasonal work, whenever specially intense work is necessary 
for a period of time on account of natural and (or ?) technical 
conditions, a prolonged working day may be introduced for a 
specific period of time, with a corresponding increase of wages, 
by agreement between the employer and the competent trade 
union. ” It is true that the Decree at the same time provides that 
“ the lists of kinds of work for which the prolonged working day 
may be introduced shall be drawn up by the People’s Labour 
Commissariat of the Soviet Union in agreement with the Central 
Council of Trade Unions of the Soviet Union. ” But little attention 
has been paid to this last provision. The Labour Commissariat 
did not issue the first of these lists until the spring of 1927, and 
even now the limits within which the prolonged working. day 
may be applied have been fixed for only a few kinds of seasonal 
work ; for most of them regulations are still non-existent, and in 
practice the prolonged working day is almost generally regarded 
as permissible. 

Among the different kinds of seasonal work agriculture is of 
special importance. Until 1920 there were no regulations at all 
for hours of work in agriculture. Taken literally, the Labour Code 
ought indeed to have applied to agriculture too, but this was 


1 The Decree of 8 Feb. 1926 applies only to the R.S.F.S.R. (the Russian part 
of the Soviet Union); there are, however, similar provisions of 28 April 1926 for 
the Ukraine and of 18 August 1926 for Turkmenistan. 
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everywhere silently ignored. In the spring of 1919 a draft for 
Regulations on hours of work for agricultural workers was prepared 
by the People’s Labour Commissariat; but “the Board of the 
People’s Labour Commissariat, in agreement with the Central 
Council of Trade Unions, recognised that the acute shortage of 
foodstuffs and the general disorganisation of affairs made the 
regulation of hours of work in agriculture appear inopportune. ”! 
It was not until 6 June 1920 that an Order containing Regulations 
on hours of work in non-peasant undertakings in agriculture 
(i.e. mainly State undertakings) was issued jointly by the People’s 
Commissariats of Labour and Agriculture. From 1 April to 
1 October regular hours of work might be extended to 10 per day : 
and to more than 10 per day “ in urgent cases, but not more than 
25 times, and for not more than 50 hours in all during the season ”. 
Work beyond 8 hours per day was to count as overtime and be 
paid at a correspondingly higher rate. The local authorities were 
left free to fix different limits for the period of seasonal werk, 
subject to the condition that the season might not last less than 
six or more than eight months. 

These first Regulations on hours of work in agriculture were 
replaced on 23 September 1922 by new Regulations issued by the 
People’s Commissariats ot Labour and Agriculture of the R.S.F.S.R., 
which are still applicable. The period of seasonal work is extended ; 
in principle it is to be from 1 April to 31 October, instead of from 
1 April to 1 October. In other respects the Regulations on hours of 
work are made somewhat stricter. Work beyond 8 hours per 
day is limited to 2 hours per day and 240 hours during the whole 
season, and must be authorised by the labour inspector. These. 
Regulations were formally extended to the Ukraine a few months 
later, and in the other parts of the Soviet Union too they have 
been implicitly adopted as law. But in practice the limits laid 
down by the new Regulations have been simply ignored. The 
10-hour day (without prior authorisation by the labour inspector) 
is the rule in agriculture during the season; overtime beyond 
this is sometimes worked as well ; and the statutory extra pay for 
? overtime is dropped, and wages are as a rule fixed directly for the 
10-hour day. This state of affairs has also been explicitly and 
frequently recognised by the authorities. Thus the provisions of the 
Regulations of 23 September 1922 were made inoperative for the 


* Cf. S. Kaptun: Ochrana trooda i ieio organy (‘* Labour protection and its 
organs ”’), p. 209. Second edition. Moscow, State Publishing Office, 1922. 
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summer season of 1923 (the first season they should have come 
into force) by a special Circular of the People’s Commissaries of 
Labour and Agriculture for the whole of the Soviet Union, which 
gave permission for the “ prolonged working day ” of 10 hours 
per day on a monthly average to be fixed by contract for at most 
six months. In 1925 a similar Circular (for the summer season of 
that year) was issued for the R.S.F.S.R. Lastly, on 11 May 1926 
the People’s Labour Commissariat of the Soviet Union issued an 
Order, not only for the summer season of 1926 but to remain in 
force indefinitely, according to which hours of work in agriculture 
may be fixed at 10 per day during the season, and wages are to be 
fixed directly for the prolonged working day. In two Republics 
— Transcaucasia and Usbekistan — the provisions in force go 
even farther. In Transcaucasia the working day may amount to 
10 hours on a monthly average during the season (as in the 1923 
Regulations of the People’s Commissaries of the Soviet Union, 
and as for the R.S.F.S.R. in 1925) ; in Usbekistan it may be 10 hours 
on an average for the season. The result of all these provisions is 
that the application of the fundamental Regulations of 23 Septem- 
ber 1922 is limited to the part of the year outside the season ; 
i.e. in reality they are almost a dead letter. 

All these provisions hold only for non-peasant undertakings 
in agriculture. The first Regulations on the hours of work of 
agricultural workers employed on peasant undertakings were issued 
in 1925 (by the Decree of 18 April 1925). They provide that the 
“ prolonged working day ” (i.e. of more than 8 hours) is allowed 
without limitation “on the basis of an agreement between the 
parties, in accordance with the character of the different kinds 
of work to be done in the various agricultural periods ”. It is to 
be noted that the “ parties ” are the employer on the one hand 
and either the trade union or the individual worker on the other ; 
thus what this provision really comes to is that no limits are fixed 
for the hours of work of agricultural workers employed on peasant 
undertakings. And nothing is said about extra pay for overtime 
worked beyond 8 hours, nor is this question referred to in the 
Order for the administration of the Decree of 18 April 1925 in the 
Ukraine. 

Besides establishing the “ non-standardised working day ” 
for several groups of workers and authorising the 10-hour day for 
other groups, recent Russian labour legislation contains numerous 
special provisions allowing overtime in individual occupations. 
Here also special legislation (including administrative measures) 
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goes far beyond the limits of the Labour Code. Under the Note 
to section 106 of the Code overtime beyond the ordinary limit 
(120 hours a year) is allowed only for seasonal work. In fact, 
special regulations have been issued for a number of kinds of 
seasonal work. For instance, on repairing work on telegraph or 
telephone lines, between 1 April and 1 November, overtime may 
be worked by each worker for 2 hours a day, up to 300 hours 
during the season.! In water transport undertakings overtime is 
allowed during the period of navigation up to 90 hours a month, 
and up to 180 hours a month if it is impossible to accommodate 
on board the vessel a crew divided into three watches.? In timber 
floating the number of hours’ overtime allowed during the season 
is fixed at 300. For some considerable time the maximum number 
of hours’ overtime allowed in peat cutting was fixed by special 
regulations issued very year*, until the People’s Labour Commis- 
sariat of the Soviet Union, by the Order of 23 February 1923, 
decided that for the future “ all work in peat cutting” should be 
reckoned as seasonal work and should thus have the “ prolonged 
working day ” (i.e. without any legal limit). 

The kinds of work enumerated above have a genuinely seasonal 
character which, under the terms of the Code, justifies the permis- 
sion to work overtime beyond the normal maximum. But there are 
a number of other kinds of work, in no sense seasonal, for which 
overtime has been authorised within very wide limits, wider even 
than those described above, by special regulations which are 
directly contrary to the provisions of the Labour Code. Thus 
overtime is allowed for numerous groups of workers in medical 
and veterinary institutions, up to 75 hours a month and 600 hours 
a year’; for many of the persons employed in the administration 
of justice, in the R.S.F.S.R. up to 48 hours a month®, and in the 
Ukraine up to 300 a year’, etc. Until recently overtime on rail- 
ways was especially important ; lately efforts have been made to 
limit its amount strictly, in accordance with the “ economy 


? Orders of 17 May and 27 June 1924 of the People’s Labour Commissariat of 
the Soviet Union. 

2 Order of 24 Aug. 1923 of the People’s Labour Commissariat of the Soviet 
Union. 

* Order of 12 April 1923 of the People’s Commissariat of the R.S.F.S.R. 

‘ Three hours’ overtime a day from 1923 to 1925, two hours in 1926, with 
an upper limit for each worker during the season of 180 hours’ overtime in 1923 
and 1924, and 150 hours in 1925 and 1926. 

* Regulations of 11 July 1924 for the R.S.F.S.R. 

* Regulations of 9 June 1924. 

* Regulations of 30 May 1923. 
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campaign ”, but even the Regulations of 2 July 1926 against over- 
time on railways allow 36 hours’ overtime a month and 240 a year 
for train staff ; and these are hours of “ actual work ”, not merely 
“ time on duty ”. 

The eight-hour day as the normal legal working day thus 
exists, and with some degrees of strictness, in industry alone. 
Further, section 95 of the Code provides that a “ reduced working 
day ” shall be fixed by the People’s Labour Commissariat “ for 
persons employed in specially exhausting and unhealthy branches 
of production ”, and that there shall be a six-hour day for persons 
employed underground, as provided in a list of occupations to be 
drawn up by the Commissariat. Such lists have in fact been 
issued, and the six-hour day is now the normal working day for 
the great majority of underground workers. But for other special 
categories of workers a “ reduced working day ” has been fixed 
by the People’s Labour Commissariat only within very narrow 
limits, so that it is in fact applied to only a very small number 
of workers. 


(T'o be continued.) 


REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Forestry and Rural Employment in Great Britain 


In the present article those sections of the annual reports’ of the 
Forestry Commission of Great Britain are summarised which refer to 
labour and employment. By way of preliminary explanation it may be 
stated that the Forestry Commission was set up by the Forestry Act of 
1919 and provided with a fund of £3,500,000 to cover the work of the 
first ten years, including education and research.2,_ Among other objects 
they were to secure the increased employment and increased production 
which follow the conversion of waste land or poor pasture into forest. 
In all 150,000 acres are to be planted or replanted by 1929. 

The employment policy of the Commissioners must be treated under 
two distinct heads : temporary relief work for unemployed persons, and 
permanent work for a small number of rural workers, domiciled in or 
near the forests. In the last direction the scheme of workers’ holdings 
pursued by the Commissioners is much the most interesting part of 
their policy. On the subject of unemployment relief less requires to 
be said. The operations undertaken were in no way exceptional. 
Out of a grant of £250,000 from the Vote for the Relief of Unemployment 
the Commissioners provided, during the winter of 1921-1922, about 30,000 
man-weeks of employment, in addition to their normal programme, 
on their own properties, and a good deal of extra employment in Crown 
forests (the administration of which they have taken over), while 
45,000 man-weeks were also provided on properties of other bodies or 
of private individuals in virtue of grants administered by the Commis- 
sioners.2 Work continued, on nearly as extensive a scale, in subsequent 
years. The Commissioners stated in 1922 : “ It is believed that the work 
accomplished is of a productive character and that its efficiency (i.e. 
the proportion of the government grant actually expended in wages) 
is higher than in any other form of relief work. “! Grants varied 
according to the character of the operations and according to whether 
the recipients were corporate bodies or private individuals, from £2 


to £4 10s. per acre. 
Early in the course of their operations the Commissioners summed 


' Forestry Commission : Annual Reports (for the period ending 30 September 
of each year), Nos. 2-7. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1922-1927. 

2 Fifth Report, p. 4. The original recommendations of the reconstruction 
period will be found in Ministry OF RECONSTRUCTION, RECONSTRUCTION COMMIT- 
TEE, Forestry Sus-CoMMITTEE : Final Report. Cd. 8881. London, 1918. 105 pp. 
Is. 

3 Third Report, pp. 29-30. 

Ibid., p. 30. 
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up their views on some of the general possibilities of employment in 
connection with forestry work in a few pages of considerable interest." 
In their view employment “has a definite standing ” as one of the 
advantages of an afforestation policy, but it has to be borne in mind 
that in itself “ it does not constitute the complete justification ". An 
afforestation policy must look a long way ahead, and the periods during 
which labour will be required are distinct. There is an initial clearing, 
draining, fencing, and then planting, period, lasting two and perhaps 
three years ; then, after an interval, which varies from 15 to 30 years, 
thinnings will begin, and these will be repeated at intervals of 5 or 10 
years, until the period of clear fellings arrives at anything from 30 to 
80 years after planting ; after that the forest is gradually worked into 
a permanent condition, offering permanent occupation. 

It is therefore obvious that if continuous employment is to be 
offered to workers on an afforestation scheme there must be very large 
areas of land at the disposal of the employing authorities ; a reserve 
provision of plants is also required. In fact, the ideal policy, from the 
social point of view, is to have large “ stores ” both of land and of plants 
and to regulate the amount of unemployment in the country ; that is 
to say, the afforestation policy would be subordinated to the employment 
policy. It is the peculiarity of the situation that both land and plants 
can be stored in this way. The Commissioners envisaged such a policy, 
but were hampered in carrying it out owing to the general call for 
national economy after the war. 

The immediate increase in volume of employment over that avail- 
able, e.g. in a district of hill farming, can be during the first, or clearing 
and planting, period as much as 60 or 70 percent. For a fully developed 
area employment can be provided for one man per 40 or 50 acres (this 
includes transport and sawing); but the figures vary greatly, as com- 
parison with figures taken from German official publications show. The 
Commissioners have not hesitated to afforest hill grazings, where 
necessary, thereby increasing the amount of eventual permanent 
production and employment “ ten-fold ”’, but at the cost of disturbing 
the sheep farmers during a period when sheep carried a high value ; 
however, the difficulty of finding waste land which was plantable forced 
this policy on the Commission in Scotland.* Elsewhere, e.g. in Norfolk, 
there was ground available “ which had for many years produced 
nothing but rabbits, and many of the homes and farms had been aban- 
doned ”. Here 20 cottages and small farms are now occupied, and a 


1 Ibid., pp. 31-34. Cf. also Report of the Forestry Sub-Committee of the Recon- 
struction Committee, pp. 48-50. This Sub-Committee did not contemplate the 
finding of a large amount of employment for unemployed persons during a trade 
depression, but based their estimates of employment on the principle of permanent 
work for domiciled workers. 

* This is no doubt based on the original rough estimate of“production and 
employment for hill grazing, given by the Forestry Sub-Committee of the Recon- 
struction Committee in their Report, p. 28, where 1,000 acres of hill are estimated 
to require the services of one, or at most two,shepherds and to produce annually 
per acre less than 10 lbs. of mutton and 2 Ibs. of wool. 


2 Fifth Report, p. 5. 
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further 27 workers’ holdings are being constructed, so that, in general, 
the work “has been of the utmost benefit to the rural population ™.' 

Employment is, of course, principally during the winter. The 
following table? shows the variation in volume of employment from 
winter to summer, on the properties of the Commission. It should be 
borne in mind that the winter employment programme has been largely 
constituted so as to give the maximum temporary employment to 
unemployed persons. 


TOTAL EMPLOYMENT IN THE COMMISSION'S FORESTS, 1920-1926 


Summer (minimum) | Winter (maximum) 
Date Number employ cd Date | Number employed 
| 
| 
1920 210 | 1920-1921 | 935 j 
1921 495 1921-1922 | 1,780 
1922 525 1922-1923 1,775 
1923 880 1923-1924 j 2,220 
1924" 1,620 1924-1925 2,650 
1925 1,980 1925-1926 2,960 j 
1926 2.335 1926-1927 3,185 
a 


1 N.B. —.450 employees were transferred to the Commission with the Crown Woods on 1 April 1924. 


A special feature of the Commission’s policy is the forest workers’ 
holdings’, first started in 1924, and therefore running for rather less 
than two-and-a-half years by the date of writing of the Commission’s 
last report. These holdings have attracted some attention in England 
and are certainly a very interesting feature. The idea is to provide 
a holding up to 10 acres of light cultivable land‘, a house, and 
150 guaranteed days’ forestry labour in the course of the year. 
The 150 days’ work are a guaranteed minimum, and can be 
exceeded if necessary; in addition, it is assumed that the worker- 
holder will be able to obtain paid employment, especially at times 
of harvest on neighbouring farms.° This is the Commission’s 
attempt to supply themselves with the necessary reserve of labour 
during the winter, but without the grave social disadvantage of encour- 
aging, or even of creating, a large supply of casual labour. The same 
situation has developed automatically in countries where natural forests 
are extensive ; in Sweden, for instance, the winter forestry work attracts 
thousands of smallholders, who spend the summer months in agricultural 
operations on their own holdings or on large farms. In Great Britain, 


1 Ibid., p. 6. 

2 Seventh Report, p. 44. 

* Fifth Report, pp. 8, 33. 

* Slightly exceeded by the addition of «a few acres of rough grazing in districts 
where land is very light. 

5 Sixth Report, p. 30. 
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owing to the limited extent of the forests, it at present seems possible 
to secure forest workers’ holdings in or near forest areas ; the Commis- 
sioners note that most plantable areas which they have acquired have 
included some agricultural land and often quite a fair number of habi- 
tations, now deserted. With domicile provided the last feature of 
casualisation vanishes and a permanent addition to the rural population 
is secured. Also, the Commissioners argue that the worker-holder has 
every chance of improving his standard of living. 

The Commissioners aim at creating one such holding for every 
200 acres of land afforested. By the end of the 10-year period, 1929, 
750 could be completed. But the number of holdings could be increased 
to 3,000 or 4,000 during a succeeding 10-year period. The situation 
on 30 September 1925 and 1926 was as follows? : 


PROGRESS IN FORMATION OF HOLDINGS, 1925 AND 1926 


Holdings At 30 Sept. 1925 | At 30 Sept. 1926 


In course of formation : 
Equipped with new buildings 
Equipped with adapted or reconditioned — 
buildings 
Total 


Completed : 
Equipped with new buildings 
Equipped with adapted or reconditioned | 
buildings 


Total 
Occupied 


Total number of holdings 


The maximum allowable expenditure on each new dwelling-place 
is £800, and on the land £150. The average actually spent was well 
below this. On a large number of holdings existing accommodation 
has been repaired and adapted. Houses have been built of timber, 
steel, concrete blocks, and reinforced concrete with timber framing : 
they normally include three bedrooms, living room, and kitchen-scullery.* 


' Seventh Report, p. 11. The Commissioners hold it a matter for consideration 
whether the density of holdings could not with advantage be increased as thinning 
processes begin. Ibid., p. 42. The original Reconstruction Forestry Sub-Commit. 
tee had contemplated a much larger number of holdings, leading eventually to the 
settlement on the land of 125,000 persons : see their Report, p. 49. 

* Seventh Report, p. 40. 

* Seventh Report, p. 42. 


| | 137 174 
3 
38 123 | 
32 183 
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A rent of 3s. is charged for the house!, which is far below the economic 
value of a country cottage, but agrees with the value put on a cottage 
provided by a private employer for his farm workers by committees 
acting under the Agricultural Wages (Regulation) Act, 1924. Rent is 
further charged on the land. It is to be remarked that there is a demand 
for the smallest “ cottage holding ” of 3 acres or thereabouts. This 
involves less risk to the worker’s savings. The Commissioners point 
out the advantage of securing one holder for each group of holdings 
who is prepared to tenant a larger holding and keep a pair of horses 
which he can lend to his neighbours. Holdings are held on yearly 
tenancies.2. This is an important point, as a contract of labour ig 
simultaneously entered into. 

A few remarks are here added on an early investigation’, carried 
out on the Commissioners’ properties, which bears on the problem of 
the scientific organisation of agricultural labour. The Commissioner 
in 1921 appointed a “ Co-ordination Officer ” in order to secure economy 
in material and in labour. Extensive use was made of the time-study 
method. An example is as follows. 

It was found that an unsatisfactory gang of planters, while apparently 
planting steadily at the rate of 90 plants per hour per man, actually 
only got 450 trees per man planted during an 8-hour working day, i.e. 
they were doing 5 hours’ effective work during an 8-hour day and losing 
3 hours. This lost time (per man per day) was found to be composed as 
follows : 


Minutes 
(i) Walking to and from meals 40 
(ii) Walking time (between finish of one line and com- 
mencement of next) 30 
(iii) Time (additional to (ii)) spent in setting pickets 
to assist in keeping lines straight 30 
(iv) Delays at beginning and end of lines 30 
(v) Various delays (waiting for plants, resting, smoking, 
talking, etc.) 50 
Total 3 hours 


The above items were attacked singly and waste eliminated as 
far as possible ; e.g. a shelter was provided on the spot for meals, the 
men were trained to discard pickets, ete. 

Further analysis of each individual operation was made with a 
stop-watch, and gave the following results for the best and the worst 
man respectively : 

Time per plant (seconds) 


Process Best man Worst man 
Surface preparation 9.4 7.0 
Opening notch 5.7 6.1 
Inserting plant 5.3 3.2 
Firming plant 4.9 2.8 
Walking 15.7 21.9 


Total 41.0 41.0 


1 Sixth Report, p. 29. 
2 Seventh Report, p. 41. 
* Second Report, pp. 31-32. 
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“It is obvious that the worst man was taking his time between 
plants, and therefore had to scamp the planting work in order to keep 
pace with the gang. ” 

In general, while it is obviously necessary to avoid lost time on the 
scale indicated, it is also very necessary in forestry not to sacrifice 
quality to speed. It is, however, interesting that the report notes the 
disadvantage of too high a standard of clearing, causing unnecessary ex- 
pense. Workers have to be trained not to exceed the degree of clearing 
judged necessary for the particular type of planting contemplated. 

Piece work under control was found useful, any scamped work having 
to be redone by the worker without remuneration. Experience has 
emphasised the importance of conducting carefully arranged experiments 
to determine for each area the most suitable planting method and the 
precise pattern, shape, and weight of tool to be used, and of instructing 
planters in their use. Many of the tools on the market are not suitable 
for efficient planting work, while custom often stands in the way of 
introducing tools more suitable than those locally in use. 


Labour Conditions in the Philippine Islands 


The Philippine Bureau of Labour has issued a short account of 
labour conditions in the Philippine Islands on the basis of the legislation 
in force and of the Bureau’s annual reports and records.' 


GENERAL 


The estimated population of the Philippine Islands in 1926 was 
12,108,688. The native population, amounting to over 99 per cent. 
of the total, is of Malay race with some admixture of Spanish, American, 
and Chinese blood. The largest foreign element is the Chinese, who 
at the 1918 census numbered 43,802. 

The following table shows the total number of wage earners in the 
Islands : 


Occupational group Males Females Minors Total 


Agricultural 1,299,154 607,176 641,242 2,547,572 
Fishing industry 50,307 99 424 50,830 
Forestry 11,677 — 86 11,763 
Trades and industries 99,568 11,624 1,979 113,171 
Mines 3,032 — 5 3,037 
Commerce and transportation 117,845 329 4 118,178 
Employees of the Insular 

Government 12,777 62 ll 12,850 


Grand total 1,594,360 y 643,751 2,857,401 


1 Labour (Bulletin of the Bureau of Labour), Vol. VIII, No. 26, March 1927. 
Manila. 
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Of the trades and industries, the sugar mills and the tobacco factories 
are the largest employers of labour, 15,536 being employed by the former 
and 14,818 by the latter industry. 


AsIaTIC IMMIGRATION 


Chinese immigration to the Philippine Islands dates from before 
the European Conquest. It does not, however, appear to have been 
on a large scale until the latter part of the nineteenth century, when 
between 1876 and 1886 the number of Chinese residents increased from 
30,000 to 100,000. In 1902 the United States Government extended to 
the Islands the Chinese Exclusion Act of 1880. Chinese generally are 
not admitted, but exemptions are provided for those who were in the 
Islands before 13 August 1902 and subsequently returned to China, and 
for merchants, visitors, students, and teachers. Of the Chinese who 
have settled in the Islands the large majority are engaged in commerce. 
Others are employed as carpenters, shipwrights, and moulders and in 
the Chinese-owned shoe factories in Manila. 

Shortly after the war a considerable number of planters, alleging 
shortage of labour, agitated for relaxation of the anti-Asiatic legislation. 
They were, however, opposed by organised labour and by the chief 
political parties, and three years later are stated to have admitted that 
the labour shortage was chiefly due to lack of organisation in the 
recruiting of labourers and to low wages. 

According to the 1918 census, there were 7,806 Japanese residing 
in the Islands. A great number of these are fishermen; others are 
engaged in commerce, on coconut plantations, and as carpenters and 
cabinet-makers in the big towns. 


EMIGRATION 


The chief field of Filipino emigration is Hawaii. An analysis has 
already been given in the International Labour Review of the conditions 
of this labour.? 


Waaes anp Hours or Work 


Before the American occupation wage-earning employment was 
comparatively infrequent ; much of the work was carried on under a 
semi-paternal system ; the cost of living was low; woman and child 
labour was confined to home industries; and there was little division 
of labour. During the last twenty-five years the economic situation 
has changed and wage earning has become normal. 

The following table gives some examples taken from the Bureau of 
Labour’s report, showing the average daily rate of wages in pesos* paid 
to certain classes of workers in Manila during recent years : 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XV, No. 4, April 1927, pp. 581-586 . 
* Filipino Labour in Hawaii ”’. 
2 2 pesos = | American dollar. 


& 


Occupation 


Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Cigarette makers 
Foundrymen 

Laundry washers 
Machine shop labourers 
Newspaper compositors 
Railway firemen 
Tinsmiths 


The following table gives in pesos the estimated daily cost of living 
for a single labourer in the provincial capitals, including Manila : 


1910 19138 1920 1925 


0.08 0.15 0.17 0.11 
0.43 0.65 0.84 0.71 
0.08 0.11 0.13 0.12 
0.16 0.17 0.18 0.22 


0.75 1.08 1.32 1.16 


As regards hours of work, the only legislative measure affecting 
industries is Act 3071, which limits the hours of work of young persons 
under sixteen years of age to seven in the day and forty-two in the 
week and prohibits their employment between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. 

The average daily working hours in agriculture and forestry are 9.5, 
in trades and industries 9, in commerce and transport 9.4, and in Govern- 
ment employment (labourers) 8. The Director of Labour expresses 
the opinion that 8-hour day legislation should be passed for industrial 
and commercial establishments. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Act 3071 prohibits the employment of women and children on 
manual labour in mines or in places where explosives are used or manufac- 
tured, and the employment of young persons in Various occupations 
possibly dangerous to their health or morals. As mentioned above, the 
Act also prohibits the night work of young persons under sixteen years 
of age and limits their hours of work to seven in the day and forty-two 
in the week. 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION 


The first trade union on modern lines was founded in 1902. At 
the present time such organisations exist side by side with older forms 
of workers’ combinations, such as mutual benefit societies, agricultural 
societies, labour co-operative societies, and fraternal orders. 

At the end of 1925 there were in existence 115 trade unions strictly so 
called, with a membership of 73,202. Most of these unions are affiliated 
to one of the three national labour organisations, the Congreso Obrero 
de Filipinas, the Federacién del Trabajo de Filipinas, and the National 
Confederation of Tenants and Farm Labourers of the Philippines. 
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1913 
0.60 
1.12 
0.99 
1.07 
0.85 
1.03 
1.10 
1 Per thousand. 
Item 
Rent 
Food 
Clothing 
Miscellaneous 
Total 
6 
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The Act of 18 June 1908 (Act 1868) constituting the Bureau of 
Labour entrusted the Bureau with the settlement of labour disputes. 
The Bureau carries on this part of its activity through amicable 
intervention. In 1925 it settled 23 industrial disputes involving 
9,936 workmen. 

Another feature in recent social developments in the Philippine 
Islands has been the establishment of Conciliation Committees in various 
industries. The first of these Committees was established between 
employers and workers in the tobacco factories in Manila. A later and 
fuller example of the type of agreement reached is that between the 
printing and publishing establishments in Manila and the Unién de 
Impresores de Filipinas. By this agreement the employers undertake 
when needing labour to approach the trade union in the first place. 
Should the union be unable to furnish the necessary number of labourers 
within twenty-four hours, the printing establishments may take on 
other workers in a temporary capacity. Normal hours of work are 
limited to eight in the day and additional work is paid at time-and-a- 
half rates and limited to seven hours in the week. Holiday work is 
paid at double rates. The minimum age and wages of apprentices are 
laid down, together with the proportion of skilled labourers who must 
be employed for each apprentice. Complaints affecting hours of work 
or wages are forwarded to a Committee on Arbitration and Conciliation 
composed of three representatives of each of the parties. Any disagree- 
ment arising among the members of the Committee is submitted to an 
arbitrator elected by the Committee. Should there be equality of votes 
as to the selection of the arbitrator, the Director of Labour may give a 
casting vote. 


Tue Bureau or LABOUR 


In addition to its duties in connection with industrial disputes the 
Bureau of Labour is entrusted with the enforcement of all laws relating 
to labour protection in the Philippine Islands. It collects and reports 
on labour statistics in the Islands, inspects industrial and commercial 
establishments and other places of employment, assists workers before 
the courts, and organises employment agencies. Among the Acts 
which it is its duty to enforce are Act 1874 regulating employers’ re- 
sponsibilities in case of industrial accidents, Acts 2071, 2300, and 2399 
prohibiting slavery, involuntary servitude, peonage, etc., Act 2549 
prohibiting the truck system, and Act 3071 regulating the employment 
of women and children. 

The Director of Labour considers that certain other legislation in 
addition to that mentioned is necessary for the protection of labour and 
tho development of industry in the Philippines. These measures should 
include a minimum wage law for workers in Government employment, 
an amendment to the Employer’s Liability Act establishing “ the 
theory of professional risk sanctioned by the International Labour 
Conference ”, the creation of aninsurance fund against sickness, accident, 
old age, and incapacity, and regulations governing the conditions of 
employment in mines. 
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Unemployment Insurance in Queensland 
in 1926-1927 


The annual report! of the Queensland Unemployment Council for 
the financial year 1 July 1926 to 30 June 1927 gives details of the work- 
ing of the unemployment insurance system during a period of unusual 
difficulty and severe unemployment. 

A prolonged drought beginning early in 1926 and lasting through 
the greater part of the period under review caused considerable financial 
losses and unemployment in rural industries, the effects of which were 
reflected in trade depression in the cities. 

As the result of these abnormal conditions the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund showed for the first time an excess of disbursements over the 
year’s revenue. This excess, amounting to £97,434, was, however, met 
without difficulty out of the accumulated reserves of the Fund. The 
report states with reference to this fact that : 


With a return of good seasons it will be merely a matter of time 
to re-establish the Fund in a very sound position, The value of the 
Fund to the worker who through causes beyond his contro] is thrown 
on the labour market needs no stressing. mment is heard at times 
that the Fund is a drag upon industry. It is estimated that the total 
wages bil] of the State is £45,000,000. The sustenance paid last year 
(abnormal) year) was £340,933, or three-fourths of 1 per cent. of the total 
wages bill. That the drag is not serious may be gauged from the fact 
that one-third only of the Fund is provided by employers. 


Financial Operations 


It is of interest to compare the account of financial operations given 
in this report with the figures given in previous annual reports.” The 
following table gives comparative figures for the annual receipts and 
disbursements of the Fund from | July 1923 to 30 June 1927 : 


Item 1923-1924 1924-1925 1925-1926 1926-1927 
£ £ 

Total receipts 226,081 249,107 256,977 263,524 

Increase over previous year 23,025 7,870 6,547 

Total disbursements 157,473 204,539 248,301 360,959 

Increase over previous year 47,065 43,762 112,658 
Administrative and general ex- 
penditure (i.e. disbursements 
other than sustenance pay- 

ments) 16,528 25,073 20,025 
Excess of receipts over disburse- 

ments 44,568 8,676 

Excess of disbursements over 

receipts 97,435 


1 QUEENSLAND: Fourth Annual Report of Operations under the Unemployed 
Workers Insurance Act of 1922. 

* Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XII, No. 11, 15 Dec. 1924 (Ist 
annual report); Vol. XVI, No. 13, 28 Dec. 1925 (2nd annual report), and Vol. XX, 
No. 8, 22 Dec. 1926 (3rd annual report). 
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It is unfortunately impossible to relate these figures to the number 
of insured workers, since the report gives no indication either of the 
total number or of the industrial distribution of such workers. 

Comprehensive statistics are given, however, of the industrial and 
occupational distribution of applicants for sustenance and amounts 
of sustenance paid. From these it appears that workers in the sugar 
industry drew almost one-fourth of the total sustenance, while 56 per 
cent. of the total was drawn by workers in five industrial groups : sugar, 
railways, waterside workers, pastoral, and meat export. 

The Unemployment Council again emphasise the fact that the 
greater part of the unemployment experienced in Queensland is due to 
the seasonal nature of many of the principal industries. In the words of 


the report: 

Even in times of average 4 it is not possible to obviate 
periods of heavy unemployment. ile operations are in full swing in 
the sugar, shearing, pastoral, and the meat industries, practically at 
the same time a demand exists for an army of workers. It may be said 
‘that none of these industries provides more than six months’ employ- 
ment in favourable seasons. ring the slack, this army must exist 
how it can, and the opportunities for employment for the bulk of these 
workers are definitely limited. The problem is one which cannot be 
dissociated from the development of a young State. 

It is worthy of note that remedies which are applicable in countries 
whose wealth is derived from secondary industries are of no avail where 
the greater portion of the wealth is derived from primary industries. 


With regard to the payment of sustenance the report states that : 


Many applications for extensions of sustenance payments were received 
during the year from workers who had drawn all sustenance to which 
their contributions entitled them. Owing to the abnormal demands 
made on the Fund to meet ordinary claims, the Council was compelled 
to refuse all such applications. .. . 

The Act provides that if a worker becomes unemployed solely through 
his own fault he shall not be entitled to sustenance during such period, 
not exceeding two months, as the Council may fix. It is the Council’s 
policy that if a worker voluntarily leaves his employment he should not 
become an immediate charge upon the Fund, and payment of sustenance 
is deferred in such cases. In-pursuance of this policy payment of susten- 
ance was deferred for varying periods in the cases of: males 561, females 
217 ; total 778. 

Provision is made in the Act that if any worker refuses to accept 
work which he might reasonably be expected to take, payment of susten- 
ance may be deferred for thirty days. In pursuance of this provision, 
payment of sustenance was deferred in the cases of 31 males and 6 females. 


The Council anticipate that the year 1927-1928 will witness a less 
heavy call on the Fund and that the increase as from 1 July 1927 in 
the rate of contribution to 4d. per week each for workers, employers, 
and the State will allow of at least a small credit balance on the year’s 


operations. 


_ REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Work of Women in Delaware 
Vegetable Canneries 


A report! of the Women’s Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labour deals with an investigation, made in the summer and early 
autumn of 1924, of the employment of women in vegetable (principally 
tomato) canneries in Delaware. 

Owing to the irregular nature of work in canneries it is not usually 
included in State industrial surveys, and in this field of employment 
little study has hitherto been made. In Delaware canning is the only 
industry not included in the State law which forbids women in industry 
to work more than ten hours daily or fifty-five weekly. The canneries 
visited were not specially selected for good or bad conditions ; they are 
believed to represent the industry aS a whole and to reflect the situation 
encountered by women employed in it. 

Next to the leather industry the Delaware vegetable canneries employ 
a larger number of women than any other of the State’s industrial groups, 
and during the season (which lasts from August to October) more women 
are employed in canning than in any other work. Most canneries are 
found in small towns or rural districts ; a favourite situation is the bank 
of a creek or river, as the disposal of waste matter is thereby facilitated. 
Occasionally canneries are situated far inland, hidden away in the fields 
or in a farmer’s backyard. Such, however, are usually Jittle more than 
family affairs and nothing is done to make them attractive. Tomatoes 
are the chief product treated ; but considerable quantities of peas, corn, 
and beans, and small quantities of sweet potatoes, pumpkins, and fruit, 
are also canned. 

Thirty-four canneries were visited, all but four of them working on 
tomatoes. At the time of the survey, 1,700 women were working in 
these, but according to estimates about 2,200 women and 1,500 men were 
normally employed. White and coloured labour is fairly equally dis- 
tributed. Owing to the perishable nature of the product many workers 
are imported from other States, especially when the crop is at its height. 
These migrant workers, with their families, are usually housed in camps 
in the vicinity of the cannery. 

The business itself is highly competitive, especially the canning of 
tomatoes, of which large quantities are consumed in this form in the 
United States. Little machinery is needed for the work; and as the 
occupation is not unlike domestic food preparation the women need no 
special training. The season comes during the warm weather and for 
this reason expensive buildings to house workers and machinery are 
regarded as unnecessary. The buildings, indeed, are little more than 
open-air pavilions to which light and air are admitted by raising flaps ; 
but in a few places canvas curtains were found as an additional protec- 
tion in bad weather. Two of the canneries visited were in an advanced 


2 Unitep States. or Lasour: Women's Employment in Vege- 
table Canneries in Delaware. Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau, No. 62. Washing- 
ton, Govt. Printing Office, 1927. 47 pp. 
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stage of dilapidation ; one of them had partially collapsed during the 
season and the other appeared to be on the verge of it. Most, however, 
represented as much as could be expected from such structures. They 
rarely have more than one storey ; in only five places were women work- 
ing above ground, on the second floor. In four of these two-storied 
buildings the means of access to the upper part was bad; there were 
unguarded floor openings, steam from the workrooms below oozed 
through cracks, ventilation was insufficient and conditions were sugges- 
tive of great discomfort, particularly in hot weather. 

The working processes include washing the fruit on arrival, sorting 
and removing imperfect tomatoes, scalding, peeling, canning, capping 
and sealing the cans, cooking, and labelling. The washing is done by 
men; sorting (an important process if a high bacteria count in the 
finished product is to be avoided) by experienced women workers, while 
peeling is done almost entirely by women. Filling the cans is usually 
a machine process and it is then done by men; but should it be desired 
to preserve the shape of the fruit the cans are hand filled by women. 
The labelling of cans or bottles is also done by women, sometimes after 
the seasor’s work is completed. 

General workroom conditions vary with the size, resources, and 
progressiveness of the undertaking. Some places gave little ground for 
criticism ; in others messiness and general chaos prevailed. Women 
employed at the sorting tables and in some other occupations were often 
compelled to stand on elevated platforms which were not always safe 
or comfortable. In twelve canneries half of these platforms were poorly 
built, narrow or otherwise unsafe. 

In particular the seating arrangements are criticised. They appear 
to have been haphazard at the best. Occasionally the management 
discouraged the use of seats, saying that the workers were less efficient 
when seated ; sométimes the absence of seating accommodation was 
accounted for on the ground that canning is seasonal work, and that to 
provide comforts and safeguards for employees during so short a period 
was unnecessary. Twenty canneries had peeling tables of a height 
convenient for standing only, and not one of these provided sufficient 
accommodation to enable the workers to sit occasionally. Of those 
with tables of sitting height six had sufficient stools for all workers and 
two had sufficient boxes. Long hours of continuous standing are said 
to be the most apparent fatigue-producing factor of work in canneries. 

Other forms of strain arise from the noise of the mechanical conveyors 
used ; that caused by the rattling of the empty cans as they travel 
towards the filling machines, and by the banging of the capping machines. 
Complaints were made of eye strain due to a rapidly moving conveyor 
used at the work tables. This arrangement, known as the “ merry-go- 
round”, is said to present a never-ceasing parade of buckets full of 
steaming tomatoes to be peeled, peeled tomatoes to be canned, and pans 
of trimmings or waste. A woman (who sought relief by wearing blue 
glasses) explained that the moving sensation persisted and recurred for 
hours after leaving the cannery. Such strains, though regarded as of 
minor significance, are mentioned to disprove the belief that canning is 
easy and wholesome work requiring no special regulation. 
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The open construction of canneries, and the season in which they 
operate, solve in a measure problems of lighting and ventilation. The 
chief difficulty encountered is the disposal of the steam from the scalder. 
Many establishments had made adequate provision for this by placing 
the scalder out of doors, or partly out of doors, or by some other means ; 
in others the steam hung heavily under the low ceilings and women 
working at the tables were bathed in it. Moreover, steam and hot water 
are in constant use to keep the establishments clean, a matter of vital 
importance when dealing with so perishable a product. The floors 
are being continually hosed, and the lack of sufficient gutters, or an 
inadequate floor pitch, means that puddles collect. In one place workers 
had to wade through water to reach the workplaces ; in another the floor 
was so wet that ordinary planks were not enough to keep the women’s 
feet out of the water. On the other hand, in a number of canneries the 
floor was effectively drained and conditions were remarkably good. But 
water under foot is not the only trouble ; the floors are all cement, and 
some protection from the hardness of this material is said to be an 
urgent need to which more attention should be devoted. Platforms, 
planks, or racks were found in about a third only of the establishments 
visited. In some canneries substitutes for these had been provided by 
the women themselves. 

The provision of drinking, washing, and toilet facilities are commented 
upon unfavourably. In many canneries drinking facilities were insuf- 
ficient ; in only nine was special provision made for washing. Four had 
modern flush toilets ; in the other thirty conditions appear to have been 
far from satisfactory, while in some they are described as intolerable. 


Hours anp WAGES 


As canning is seasonal work the number of employees and the output 
vary considerably from week to week. The working day is irregular ; 
but by care and forethought on the part of the manager much can be 
done to regulate it. The perishable nature of the goods, and the sus- 
pension of deliveries when the weather is bad, may cause great fluctua- 
tions in the work and excessive overtime is due to this. Some canners 
solve this problem by employing an extra shift of workers during rush 
seasons, thus lessening fatigue and increasing efficiency. But many 
prefer to save the crop by long hours, though it has been proved that in 
this, as in other industries, long hours do not result in increased produc- 
tion, and that there comes a point beyond which efficiency is impaired 
and output rapidly falls off. 

Time-tables mean little in a cannery, where there is so much overtime 
and undertime that schedules become changed beyond recognition. 
For this reason the various plants visited could not specify with any 
degree of accuracy how many hours they worked in a day or a week. 
Practically everywhere the information concerning hours was so indefi- 
nite as to be unsuited to statistical analysis ; thus no table concerning 
hours of work appears in the report. About one matter there seems to 
be no doubt : hours in canneries are being reduced year by year. Twenty 
years ago a plant which did not run twenty hours a day in the busy 
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season was not thought to be operating in a way to bring full returns 
on the investment, while Sunday work was common. Such conditions 
no longer prevail. The industry has learned that excessive hours do not 
pay, apart from the question of the welfare of the workers. 

The actual range of wages received during a week varied from less 
than $1, earned by 12 women, to $28 received by one. Almost a third 
of the white women, and three-fourths of the others, received less than 
$7 during the week surveyed. The report points out that in California 
$16 is the minimum weekly wage allowed for women in canneries ; 
only 8.3 per cent. of the Delaware women were paid as much as this. 
To form a correct picture of the situation it is necessary to know how long 
it took the women to earn their pay ; it was not easy to ascertain this, as 
some establishments recorded time in hours, others in days, and others 
not at all. Tables showing the position were, however, compiled, and 
the following data are extracted from them : 


ONE WEEK’S EARNINGS OF WOMEN EMPLOYED IN DELAWARE CANNERIES, 
BY TIME AND RACE 


Negro women 


Median 
Number} Per cent. earnings Number} Per ent. 


A. Women whose time was reported in hours 


Hours 

Under 10 27 
10 and under 20 23 
20 30 49 
30 40 121 
40 50 91 
50 60 74 
60 70 90 
70 80 19 


Total 494 


50 and over 183 


Days 
One 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 121 


~ 
© 


Total 303 


Six and over 176 


1 Not computed owing to the smal] number involved. 


White women 
Length of working 
week 
Median 
| 
| 
5 1,40 2 8.3 
4 3.20 1 4.2 H 
9 4.80 7 29.2 —} 
7.00 14 58.3 — 
11.85 --- | 
13.15 
14.75 
l 9.05 24 100 6.30 
B. Women whose time was reported in days | 
$ $ 
6.6 1.70 10 -—! 
5.9 4.00 14 —! 
9.2 5.50 113 5.25 | 
20.1 6.45 4 —! 
18.2 10.05 6 —! 
39.9 15.15 8 —! 
| 9.65 | 155 | 5.15 
58.0 12.65 14 | 
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The first section of the table shows that approximately one-fifth 
of the women had a week of 60 hours and over, unpublished data showing 
that all but one in this group worked more than 60 hours. Almost a 
third worked more than 55 hours — the maximum set by the State 
authorities for other industries. The greatest proportion of women in 
any one classification is that in the “ 30 and under 40” hours group, 
which contains one-fourth. But, as has been said, there is no standard 
day or week in this industry and the amount of part-time work is con- 
siderable. It was ascertained that about two-fifths of all the womer 
for whom time worked was reported had employment for about half 
the week. This is well shown in the second section of the table, where the 
greatest proportion of women (white and negro together) in any one group 
appears in the 3-day classification. 

In ten of the plants women were paid on a piece-rate basis ; nine 
paid only the peelers in this way. Peeling is nearly always regarded as 
a piece-work job, and about six-sevenths of the women so employed 
were paid by the number of buckets credited tothem. The occupation is 
numerically first among al] and it accounted for almost two-thirds of 
the women who were doing special work. Median earnings were $7 
a week for all peelers, both time and piece ; for piece workers the median 
was $7.15. 


THE WomEN WORKERS 


An examination of the personal history of a large number of women, 
white and negro, is said to refute the tradition that women are merely 
transitory wage earners for a short period before marriage. Nearly 
three-fifths of those employed were thirty years of age or over. Of the 
white women nearly 86 per cent. were native born ; the rest were nearly 
all Poles or Italians. These, however, were not Delaware residents, 
but had been brought from Maryland and Pennsylvania for seasonal 
work. The Delaware canning industry employs negro women in 
appreciable numbers, and practically 40 per cent. of those whose personal 
histories were secured were coloured. 

Nearly 31 per cent. of the white women, and nearly 75 per cent. of 
the coloured women, began work before they were sixteen years old, 
many of the negro women having started as children during the rush 
season. Most of the women were irregular workers in the sense that 
they had not worked every season; large numbers, however, looked 
forward to the canning season as an opportunity to supplement the 
family income, and some had spent more than thirty seasons at the 
work. Rather more than half the women interviewed had been employed 
in seasonal occupations only ; of the remainder a little less than two- 
thirds had been employed in canning and one other regular occupation 
such as Jaundry work, dressmaking, housework, picking fruit, and a 
variety of other employments. 


THe CAMPS 


This brief outline would be incomplete without some account of 
the camps referred to in an earlier paragraph. Ordinarily canneries do 
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not resort to the importation of outside labour if they can help it; to 
maintain a camp is a troublesome and expensive business. But when 
the crop is abundant, and labour competition keen, a force of workers 
in the cannery yard lessens at least one of the manager’s worries. 

Fourteen of the thirty-four canneries visited provided housing 
accommodation for all or part of their workers. The size of these camps 
ranged from a small shed in which two families were living to one with 
two dozen houses and perhaps some fifty families. The imported labour 
inhabiting the camps consists consistea largely of Poles from Baltimore, 
but one cannery settlement was made up of Italians from Pennsylvania. 
Several camps were peopled by negroes from the eastern peninsula of 
Maryland and from near Norfolk, Virginia. Foreign workers (that is 
to say, non-American white labour) are generally recruited by a “ row- 
boss ” of the same nationality as the workers ; he lives and works with 
them, and acts as intermediary with the management. 

Certain of the camps left little to be desired ; they had substantial, 
well-roofed buildings, and were generally comfortable. More often 
the condition of the camps was wretched. The buildings were usually 
of the “shanty” type, without foundations, with leaky roofs, walls 
unsealed and unplastered, windows lacking panes and shutters, and doors 
without locks or even latches. The buildings were, indeed, little more 
than places for the workers to sleep in and where they might store their 
belongings. The floor space was filled with beds, boxes, and bags of 
food ; the walls were draped with clothing. All but four, however, had 
some sort of tables, seats, or benches. In a few there were iron bed- 
steads, but most had bunks for straw or bedding. In some were neither 
beds nor bunks, merely straw spread on the floor. Such conditions were 
found in more than half the canneries visited. Some managers 
complained that it was practically impossivle to maintain decent camps 
because of the habits of the occupants ; but it was observed that where 
good camps were provided fairly high standards of order and cleanliness 
were, for the most part, maintained. 

Nothing about the camps was more generally neglected than were 
the sanitary arrangements. At least half the toilets were unfit for use 
and were, in fact, not used by the workers. The water supply was rather 
better than the other feature ; it was neither inadequate nor especially 
inconvenient, but in most cases there were no arrangements for drainage. 
Only six camps had receptacles for garbage ; in others it lay in heaps or 
was dumped on any convenient near-by spot. Dishwater and slops were 
thrown everywhere, forming evil-smelling pools. One camp was found 
wedged in between pig-styes and the cannery coal heap. In contrast 
to these somewhat depressing conditions another camp, good in all 
respects except its sanitary arrangements, employed a man to keep the 
place clean and tidy and to guard the campers’ property, and two others 
had persons to care for the babies and young children while the mothers 
were at work. 


| 
} 
| 
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Employment of Young Persons in the Pennsylvania 
Glassware Industry 


The glassware industry was selected by the Pennsylvania Bureau 
of Women and Children as the field for a special study! on account 
of its importance in the State, the relatively large number of children 
employed, and the trying conditions of work. The purpose of the 
Bureau’s study was to learn the outstanding problems involved and 
the measures adopted by employers to meet them. The field work 
was carried out in May and June 1926. 


Score or Stupy 


Before determining the scope of the study representatives of the 
American Association of Flint and Lime Glass Manufacturers, the 
American Flint Glass Workers’ Union, and the Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association were consulted, as well as editors of trade journals and 
other persons connected with the glass industry. 

Only establishments manufacturing bottles or small gli s-ware 
products were included, as those producing window, plate, cr other 
building glass employ relatively few minors under 18 years of age. 
Moreover, the processes and work are quite different from those in the 
manufacture of glassware. 

Twenty representative establishments were visited ; they were not 
specially selected, but endeavour was made to include all types. In 
size these establishments varied from 25 employees to 700; nearly 
half employed between 100 and 300 workers. Information was gathered 
from office data, inspection of the esta>lishments, and interviews with 


managers and employees. 


AGEs oF MINORS 


Young persons under 18 constituted 16 per cent. of all workers 
in the twenty establishments visited. The percentage does not indicate 
the proportion of young persons in the industry as a whole in Penn- 
sylvania, as only plants known to employ minors were visited. The 
legal age of admission to employment in Pennsylvania is 14 years and 
no children under that age were found. There were many more boys 
than girls, but nearly one-quarter of the women working in the factories. 
were under 18 years old. 

The State law requires employers to have employment certificates 
for all young persons of l4and 15 years, and proof-of-age cards for those 
16 and 17 years old. For only 8 young persons were there no employ- 
ment certificates on file, while proof-of-age cards (a comparatively 


1 PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, BUREAU OF WOMEN ANa CHIL- 
DREN : Opportunities and Conditions of Work for Minors under 18 in the Glassware 


Industry. 1927. 
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recent innovation) were found for 78 per cent. of the minors. The 
investigators consider that this, and the fact that no children under 
14 were employed, is satisfactory when compared with the state of 
affairs existing in 1908, when the Federal Government made a survey 
of employed children. At that time nearly 100 boys and girls under 
14 were employed in the Pennsylvania glass industry in violation of 
the law. 


OccuUPATIONS 


So far as young persons are concerned, work is practically confined 
to the furnace room (where materials are melted and the glass blown 
or pressed) and the finishing department, where the glassware is selected, 
ground, polished, decorated, and packed. Nearly three-quarters of the 
minors under 18 were employed in the furnace rooms, and over 90 per 
cent. of them were boys. 

In the making of pressed glassware the operations employing boys 
are as follows. The mould-boy takes the molten glass from the mould 
with pincers and sets it on a board, from which the carrying-over boy 
transports it to the warming-in boy. This boy clamps it on a rod, puts 
it in a reheating furnace, and then carries it to the finisher, who is a 
skilled adult worker. Finally the article is taken by the carrying-in boy 
to an annealing oven or “ lehr ”. 

In making blown ware the operations are somewhat similar, except 
that blowing takes the place of pressing. The warming-in boy is replaced 
by a snapping-up boy, and the following additional operations are 
sometimes found : cleaning-off, or scraping the old glass from the 
blow-pipe ; gathering bits, where a boy gathers from the furnace a 
small amount of glass, to be used as an attached part of an article, 
such as the foot or handle of a goblet; and that of holding-ball boy, 
who twists a lump of glass at the end of a blow-pipe into which he 
sometimes blows. 

The above relate to hand methods of production. When the work 
is done by automatic blowing or pressing machines fewer operations 
are performed by boys. Their work then consists of tending the machines 
rather than operating. But a taking-out boy removes the product from 
the moulds, and it is then taken to the lehr by a carrying-in boy, as 
in the hand process. 


Hours anp Nigut Work 


Machine methods of production necessitate practically continuous 
operation, and in all the eight automatic machine plants visited there 
were three shifts of workers. Where glass is produced by hand methods 
the work is not necessarily continuous, and the usual practice was 
to have one day and one night shift. 

In machine production the furnace room hands worked 8 hours 
or less for six days a week in all three shifts. No plant operated on 
Sunday. In the hand plants hours were mostly determined by agree- 
ment with the American Flint Glass Workers’ Union. The furnace- 
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room hours in all these plants were 8 or 81/, a day according to the 
type of product. Day shifts worked five and a half days a week and 
night shifts five days. 

In the fourteen plants working night shifts in the furnace room 
the boys of 16 and 17 took their turns with the men, changing shifts 
in rotation. No minors under 16 were reported on night work ; this 
contrasted favourably with the 1908 survey, when two-thirds of the 
boys under 16 in the Pennsylvania factories regularly worked their 
turns at night. No girls under 18 were reported to be employed on any 
night shift, nor were any minors under 16 working more than one 
shift a day. Double-shift employment was rare among the boys 16 and 
17 years old. Rest periods were given to most of the workers in the 
furnace rooms of seven plants, and workers tending automatic machines 
had frequent rest periods (ten minutes in every half-hour in one factory, 
ten minutes in every hour in one factory, and fifteen minutes in every 
hour in two). Managers reported that these frequent rests not cnly 
relieved the workers but also kept the machines at a higher rate of 
production. 

Time for meals for furnace-room workers varied according to whether 
production was by machine or hand. In nine out of twelve hand plants 
an hour or over was allowed ; in two between thirty minutes and an 
hour was given, and in one less than thirty minutes. Of the eight plants 
with continuous automatic machines in the furnace rooms, two gave 
a full hour for lunch by utilising spare boys or others ; in four the boys 
and girls tending the automatic machines used their rest periods for 
eating lunch (in two factories which employed girls this violated a law 
requiring all women working 8 hours or more a day to be allowed forty- 
five minutes for a meal); in the remaining two the boys were allowed 
no time for meals and had to eat as best they could while at work. 

Hours were usually longer in the finishing departments than in the 
furnace rooms. Only one shift was worked and union agreements for 
skilled workers did not apply. The lehr tenders, though included with 
the finishing-room employees, usually worked the hours of the furnace 
room. Two-thirds of the finishing departments had a 9-hour day : 
all but two worked only half a day on Saturday. The scheduled hours 
for girls were within the legal maximum of 10 daily and 54 weekly. 
The scheduled hours for young persons under 16 overstepped the legal 
maximum of 9 daily and 51 weekly in only one establishment, where 
two boys under 16 were working a 10-hour day and 55-hour week. 
Here again a marked improvement was observed as compared with 
1908, when the working week was commonly 58 hours. Ample meal 
times were more frequent than in the furnace rooms; seven out of 
the fifteen establishments with finishing departments allowed an hour 
or more, and the rest gave between thirty minutes and an hour. Four 
plants gave mid-morning rest periods. 


WorkinG ConpDiITIONS AND Risks 


The report points out that hours are not the only strain to which 
young workers may be subjected. Others are as follows : 
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Heat. Extreme heat is characteristic of the work. As glass solidifies 
at a temperature of about 1,200° F., it is at this temperature, or one 
somewhat lower, that it is handled by boys and girls in the furnace 
room. Thermometer readings taken at the exact spot where minors 
were working varied from 100° to 130° F. This intense heat was some- 
what alleviated by the dryness of the air, the humidity of which varied 
from 16 to 47 per cent., as compared with readings of 53 to 63 per 
cent. taken out of doors at the same time. Many means of lessening 
the heat were used ; they included forced draught, screens of various 
kinds, low platforms over the hot floors, and devices for removing 
glass from the furnace and conveying it to the automatic machine, 
thus enabling the worker to stand back from the source of heat. 

Glare. In several operations performed by boys and girls the eyes 
were subjected to intense glare. The gathering-in boys and warming-in 
boys are specially mentioned in this connection. 

Dust. A dust risk occurs in two operations, namely the hand-blowing 
of bottles and the mixing of raw materials, though in the latter operation 
hardly any young persons are employed. In one plant employing 
57 boys and girls under 18 in the furnace room, their heads and backs 
were silvered with glass dust ; this is said to have been the only plant 
in which it was present in sufficient quantities to constitute a risk. 
The scattering of such dust is facilitated by the artificial draught ; 
the installation of an exhaust system to draw away the dust at the 
point of generation is recommended in the report. 

Only one minor, a boy of 15, was found mixing raw materials, an 
exceedingly dusty operation involving the use of poisonous chemicals, 
The boy protected his lungs from the heavy dust by tying a hand- 
kerchief over his mouth and nose. The report recommends that this 
operation be forbidden for minors under 18. 

Chemicals. Injurious chemicals were used by boys and girls in only 
a few cases. In one factory two boys of 16 and 17 were casting lead, 
and lead dust was present owing to the untidy condition of the casting 
room. Turpentine and light oils were used by girls who were decorating 
the glassware, but no bad effects were noticed. 

Accidents. Accident risks are said to be moderate. The machines 
at which minors worked were not dangerous types, and where they worked 
grindstones these were well protected. Cuts and burns were the chief 
risks. Cuts may happen from washing, grinding, and chipping, or from 
stepping or falling on glass: Some protection is afforded by wearing 
leather gloves, wristlets, or goggles; and the frequent clearing away 
of broken glass, and the use of rubber soled shoes, diminish the number 
fo accidents due to falls. In some of the plants such precautions were 
taken by the workers themselves or the management. 

After cuts, burns were the most common form of accident. They 
might arise from the molten glass, or from the hot tools used, or from 
radiation. Gloves, wristlets, or face masks were used; gloves were 
usually provided by the workers themselves, but a few plants sold 
them to the workers at special prices. Gloves quickly wore out, and 
for this reason, and because the workers usually had to provide their 
own, they were worn less frequently than was thought desirable. 
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All plants had some first-aid service. In four there were first-aid 
rooms, three of these being in charge of trained nurses, while in one a 
part-time physician was employed. In the remainder first-aid dressings 
were kept handy, and such aid was administered by foremen, executives, 
or the office staff. 

Special attention is called to the seating accommodation, which 
was found to be inadequate in many of the workrooms. A difficulty 
is encountered in the nature of the work, which involved much walking 
about and handling of large objects. But the problem of providing 
seats for workers engaged in standing operations had been overcome 
in certain of the factories, and instances are given in the report to show 
how this was accomplished. 


SANITATION AND SERVICE FACILITIES 


The maintenance of standards of cleanliness, and the provision of 
adequate toilet and washing facilities and of rest and lunch rooms, while 
an improvement on 1908 conditions, was apparently below the standard 
usually prevailing in Pennsylvania. In five of the twenty plants visited 
the workrooms were clean and in good condition. In half the plants 
the windows were so dirty as to interfere seriously with the lighting, 
while the floors were not often clear of broken glass and dirt. In four 
establishments conditions were so bad that a general clean-up was 
ordered. 

Toilet accommodation was bad in the majority of cases. In eight 
plants the toilets were out of doors and were sufficiently far from the 
main building to constitute a risk to workers overheated and wet with 
perspiration. In three this accommodation was excellent, two having 
full-time attendants in charge. 

Rest or dressing rooms were provided for girls in seven of the fifteen 
plants which employed them. Four plants had dressing rooms for boys. 

Washing facilities up to the standard required by law were only 
found in two of the twenty plants, and hot water in eight only. The 
typical washing equipment was a trough in the workroom, which also 
supplied the water needed in the manufacturing processes. Drinking 
facilities, of special importance where work is done at high temperatures, 
appear to have afforded no cause for criticism. 

Three of the plants had special lunch rooms for their workers, and 
one had a canteen where a good hot meal could be obtained at a moderate 
cost. Two plants had lunch rooms for girls only. 


STATISTICS 


Employment and Unemployment 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain gountries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for certain countries. 

In the Review for July 1924 and later months an outline was 
given of the methods by which the statistics given in the tables 
are compiled, together with particulars of the original sources in 
which they are published. 


TABLE I, STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Germany 
Trade unionists 


Wholly Partially Number 
unemployed unemployed 


Per benefit 
cent. 


Per 
Number om Number 


1,394,062 
1,308,293 
1,369,768 
1,748,597 


1,827,200 

1,695,515 

1,121,150 
870,378 
648,606 
540,703 
452,127 
403,851 
355, 462 
339,982 
604 


1.188,274 
1,333,115 


513,864 .2 | 427,380 
476,952 | 14.2 | $43,303 
484,978 .2 | 284,774 
572,653 | 249,628 


585,687 | 16.5 | 234,368 
559,621 210,724 
420,550 160,080 
$26,786 136,338 
262,302 109,246 
239,597 101,378 
211,380 99,225 
181,437 102,070 
178,916 93,113 
177,012 79,076 
294,413 86,905 
519,573 123,207 


466,454 146,516 


ae 


Ch 


~ 


which latest 
percentages 4,135,072 447,935 621,355 
are based 


The sign © significe “no figures published”. The sign — signifies “figures not yet received ”. 


Australia Belgium 
Date e unjonists) Unemployment insurance societies 
| (end of Number Wholly Partially 
! Per | unemployed | unemployed 
1926 | 
Sept. 
Oct. 
‘ Nov. | 
Dec. 
1927 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
1928 
Number ~ | | 


STATISTICS 


TABLE I ( cont.) 
Denmark 


Trade union unemploy-| 
ment funds 


Number 


170,918 


TABLE I (cont.) 


Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland Hungary Italy 


pulsory insurance Number of unem- 
ployed registered 
Wholly | Partially 
Number |Percent.| Number |Percent. unempl. | unempl. 


Wholly Temporary 
unemployed stoppages 


1,087,473 560,849 . 89,434 | 14,519 
1,123,394 512,492 112,922 | 10,839 
1,134,137 496,005 ‘ 26,984 / 148,821 
1,099,850 331,990 181,493 


1,139,634 311,469 
261,127 
240,593 
271,461 
255,090 
282,171 
315,784 
308,409 
284,615 
278,169 
289,791 
258,609 


225,346 
259,059 
227,947 
215,316 
216,441 
214,603 
263,091 
291,821 
305,930 
332,240 
375,734 
414,283 | 140,121 


a 


283,325 


11,784,000 245,613 


1 Approximate figures. ® Provisional figures. 
The sign * signifies “no figures published ”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ". 
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Austria Canada Estonia Finland France 
Compulsory Trad ionist 
Date insurance a Number Number 
month Number ber a remaining unem- unemployed 
Junemployed unem- ne on ployed | in — 
D receipt ployed cent. ployed cent. | live register of benefit 
192€ | | 
Sept. | 148,111 4,887 3.3 44,677 16.3 Bll, (1,825 | 335 
Oct. 151,183 8,929! 2.6 50,388 18.3 2,300 1,813 429 
Nov: 168,757 7,032 4.7 61,467 22.4 4,167 | 2,880 | 571 
Dec. 205,350 9,349 5.9 88,854 $2.2 ° 3,807 | 17.178 
235,464 9,748 6.4 87,100! 31.6 4,718 3,633 | 56,275 
Feb. 244,257 10,596 6.5 87,100! 30.1 4,743 | 3,029 80,941 
March 208,346 8,975 5.7 72,900 26.1 4,405 | 2104 | 70,381 
April 181,175 9,871 6.0 64,8001 22.9 2,043 | 1,702 | 58,462 
May 158,332 8,515 5.2 55,200! | 19.0 2336 1,939 | 39,555 
June 145,136 5,410 3.2 50,700? 17.9 1,907 | 1,180 | 23,710 
‘July 136,909 5,539 3.3 47,500! 729 16,994 
| Aug. 135,938 6,210 8.7 45,300" 16.3 soos, 221 14,829 
| Sept. 129,948 5,314+ 3.1 44,500! 16.1 1,201 1,251 | 11,272 
Ct. 127/352 6,743 3.9 46,700! | 17.0 2864 | 1,621 | 8,642 
Nov. 159,783 8,888" 5.2 59,000 216 | 4,526 2.449 | 10,080 
Dee. 207,120 6.6 83,400! 30.5 4,437 2152 13,221 
/1928 
| Jan. 230,755 -- 83,100" | 303 — 
| | 
| Number on 
pereentages | 
| 
Date 
(end of 
month) 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov 
Dec. 
1927 
Jan. 2.6 | 20,420 | 13.4 | 29,046 
Feb. 2.1} 19,542 | 12.8 | 28,704 
March 2.0} 15,978 | 118 | 27,105 
Aoril 2.2 | 17,120 | 11.1 | 25,939 
May 2.1] 18,552 | 8.8 | 24,940 
June 2.4} 11,836 7.8 | 22,776 
July 2.7} 11,701 | 7.7 | 22,571 
Aug. 2.6 | 11,247 | 7.4 | 22,122 
Sept. 2.4 | 10,332 | 68 
Oct. 2.3! 9,660 | 6.6 
Nov. 2.4) 11,063 | 78 | 25,586 
Dec. 2.3 | 18,405 | 8.6 
1928 
Jan. 977,178| 83 | | 24 _ * — 
Number on 
which tatest = 
percentages 
are based | 
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TABLE I (cont.) 


Latvia Norway New Zealand Netherlands 
Trade unionists Unemployment 
Date Number (10 unions) | Number | Trade unionists |insurance societies 
(end of month) | unemployed | __________| unemployed 
remaininz remaining 
unem- | cent, 
ployed ployed | | ployea | 
1926 
Sept. 932 7,719 22.3 20,168 20,695 7,2 
Oct. 2,430 8,425 24.4 23,676 ° bg 21,341 7.4 
Nov. 5,149 — 25.0 27,261 3,712 6.7 25,899 8.9 
Dec. 5, — 29.6 30, 5 35,689 12.1 
1927 
Jan 5,026 290 30.2 29,271 ° bd 45,658 15,6 
Feb. 4,596 10,618 31.1 30,837 4,222 9.4 41,142 13.9 
March 4,028 19,879 28.2 29,112 ” s 26, 9.1 
April 2,687 9,352 27.4 27,406 bg ° 22,154 7.5 
May 1,621 8,797 25.8 23,811 4,406 9.7 18,661 6.3 
June 882 7,655 22.5 19,854 ° s 17,736 6.0 
July 1,278 6, 20.9 15,996 ° 20,593 6.9 
Aug. 6,903 20.6 15,727 5,325 | 11.6 19 525 6.6 
Sept 1,422 7.380 22.3 18,915 e bd 20,161 6.7 
3,662 7.757 23.4 21,957 20,172 6.6 
Nov 5, 7,852 23.7 25,2: 5,053 6.7 24,818 8.3 
Dec 6,399 28,532 59, 19.37 
1928 
Number on 
are based 
TABLE I (cont.) 
Poland Russia Sweden Switzerland Czechoslovakia 
Unem Trade union 
Date Number | Trade unionists funds 
Number | 2employ 
(end of month) remaini 
unemployed ng Number 
on live | Number Per cent. unemployed | unemployed | Per 
register ed . in receipt | cent. 
ploy Partially| of benefit 
1926 
213,690 1,070,990 | 22,114 9.1 2.8 4.5 42,601 3.7 
Oct. 196,586 | 1,163,400 | 28,390 114| * 35,948 3.1 
Nov. 200,570 1,254,300 | $3,193 | 13.0 bd id 29,020 2.5 
236, 1,289,600 | 47,614 | 19.1] 5.6 | 4.6 2'5 
Jan. 251,702 1,350,400 $9,344 | 16.3 ® e 83,279 2.8 
Feb. 212,948 1,407,000 39,772 | 15.6 bd . 31,431 2.7 
208,267 1,477,900 36,1038 | 14.1 2.8 3.0 27,074 2.5 
April 189,998 | 1,419,900? | s1,882| 123 | 22356 | 21 
May 176,884 | 1,363,400 | 25,460/ 100] 18,057 | 1.6 
June 164,161 1,216,900 | 24,999 9.4 1.6 1.7 13,833 1.3 
July 148,277 1,037,500 21,254 8.2 ad ® 11,845 1.1 
Aug 137,889 1,025,000 20,163 7.7 e bd 10,032 0.9 
Sept. 125,037 _ 22,347 8.3 1.7 1.5 9,609 0.9 
Oct. 117,021 _ 27,385 | 10.4 s ® 8,677 0.8 
Nov. 132,687 563 | 12.5 
Dec 164,800 — 60,655 | 18.6 | 45 | 1.7 - on 
1928 
Namber on 
are based 


1 Provisional figures. New series. 
The dgn °* signifies “no figures publishei”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received” 
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TABLE IJ. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Germany’ Canada! Estonia United States 


Index number of employment 


Number employed |Number employed Dumber engages 
on on D 
17 Jan. 1920=100 | 1 Jan. 1927=100 Sept. 1924—100 


= o oa 


184,887 


1 The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. 
The sign * signifies “‘ no figures published ”’. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”’. 


Index Numbers of the Cost of Living 
and Retail Prices 


Tables I to V give for a number of countries index numbers of 
the cost of living, food, clothing, heating and lighting, and rent. Notes 
on the sources and methods of compilation of the statistics were given 
in the Review for July 1924 and later months. 
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(end of month) 
Membership of 
sickness funds in 
Dec. 1921=100 
| 1926 Aug. 99.8 104.9 e 90.7 
Sept. 100.4 105.2 = 92.2 
Oct. 101.2 102.8 ° 92.5 
Nov. 101.2 1011 ° 91.4 
Dee. 96.4 94.8 ° 90,9 
1927 Jan. 952 95.4 100.8 89.4 
Feb. 96.5 96.3 104.5 91.0 
March 102.2 96.2 107.6 91.4 
April 106.2 100.6 107.1 90.6 
May 109.4 105.9 113.3 89.7 
June 110.4 108.4 114.6 89.1 
July 111.0 109.2 110.9 87.3 
Aug. 111.5 109.7 108.9 87.4 
Sept. 111.8 109.0 104.6 88.0 
Oct. 112.3 107.5 103.9 87.6 
Nov. 109.7 106.8 102.8 85.9 
Dec, _ 99.5 102.0 85.1 
Number of persons 
on which latest 826,736 33,166 
figures are based 
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TABLE I. OOST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 


South 
Ger- | Aus- | Aus- | Bel- | Bulga- Den- 
Country many | tralia} tria | gium| ria Canada | Chile | Egypt 
Towns | 
and localities cc) 72 6 |Vienna} 59 12 60 | Chile} 100 Danae Cairo 
1927 Jan. 130 | 145 ° 101 ; 202 2659 | 158] 176; 181) 136/| 155 
‘eb. 130 145 ° 100 204 264 158 176 ad 136 156 
131 | 145 | 156] 100; 200 260 157 | 175 136 | 155 
April 131 146 e 100 199 2548 155 179 178 135 154 
May 132 | 147 e 101 197 2704 | 155] 181 bd 141 152 
June 132 | 148] 153] 102| 210 2775 | 155] 182 ° 141 152 
July 132 | 150 102 | 204 2728 | 155 | 186 | 176] 146] 151 
Aug. 131 147 ° 101 201 155 | 187 ° 142 {| 151 
Sept. 131 147 158 101 204 2689 155 182 ® 139 152 
Oct. 132; 150 ® 103 | 207 2700 | 156 187 | 176] 141] 152 
Nov. 132 | 151 103 | 207 156} — ° 140 | 153 
132 151 103 207 157 140 152 
1928 Jan. 151 103 | 209 176; 139} — 
Great Irish 
Es- |United) Fin- Hun- 
Country France| Brit- |Greece} India | Free | Italy |Latvia |Lithuania 
tonia States land ais gary State] 
Towns and; Tal Buda- | Bom- 
| San 32 21 | Paris | 630 | Athens pest | bay 105 | Milan| Riga | 84 
1927 Jan. 132 bd 1187 ° 172 | 1900} 106 155 | 182 ° 116 | 142 
Feb. 132 ® 1189 ad 171 | 1896] 108 155 ® © 114 141 
March! 130 * | 1183| 524] 165 | 1898] 108 153 ° 116 | 143, 
April 131 bd 1173 e 164 | 1911 lil 152 171 sel 118 144 
May 131 bd 1166 e 163 | 1938; 113 154 ad ° 119 145 
June 132 | 173] 1184] 625] 1951] 113 156 100 | 122; 148 
July 138 * | 1203 164 | 1960} 110 157 | 171 96 | 130] 143 
Aug. 136 bd 1237 ad 165 | 1951 112 154 e 94 115 139 
Sept. 131 e 1230 507 167 | 1955; i113 151 ad 94 116 135 
) 132 bd 1237 e 169 | 1956 113 150 175 91 118 136 
Nov 132 e 1251 e 169 | 1964] 112 151 d 91 117 139 
Dec. 133 | 172 | 1243] 498 | 168 | 1978; 113 154 ° 90 | 121 138 
1928 Jan. 1216 166 | 1986; 112 148 177 136 
Country Luxem- | Nor- Nether- Peru | Po- | Buma- |p esta) Crecho- 
burg | way land lands 2 land nia 2 den | land | slovakia 
Towns Loxem- Amster- War- | Whole 
burg | 32 4 dam | Lima | country | 229 | 4 33 | Prague 
1927 Jan. 756 | 210 ® ® 189 | 117 3661 210 ° 160 | 741 
Feb. 758 | 208] 162 ° 193 | 117 3758 209 ° 160 | 740 
March 761 | 203 166 | 187] 116 3814 202 | 170} 159] 738 
April 766 | 201 ° ° 189 | 118 3787 203 ° 158 | 743 
May 769 | 201 | 162 ° 188 | 119 3743 199 ° 169 | 750 
June 781 | 201 ° 167 | 186] 119 3714 199 | 169; 160] 755 
July 784 203 ad ® 186 115 3900 199 ad 160 747 
Aug 793 | 203] 161 ° 188 | 116 3807 198 ° 160 | 733 
Sept. 804 | 197 ° 167 | 187] 117 3766 199 | 172] 161 730 
797 196 ad ° 182 119 3840 202 e 161 727 
Nov. 802 | 195] 161 ° 177 | 122 3900 205 ° 162 | 729 
804 195 ° 170 176 121 3973 _— 171 162 734 
1928 Jan 800 | 194 ° 178 | 120 161 _ 
1 1925 = 100. 2 1921 — 100. 3 1913 = 100. * 1922 = 100. 
5 June 1927= 100. *1911-1913— 100. 


The sign * signifies “no figures published". The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”’. 
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TABLE Il. FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 


(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 


South 
Ger- Aus- | Aus- | Bel- Den- Es- 
Country many | tralia tria lum Bulgaria} Canada Egypt} Spain tonta 
a o | 72 | 30 |viennal so | 12 | 60 | 100 | Cairo| Me: | Tal- 
1927 Jan. 116 | 151 ° 100 | 208 | 2657 155 | 156] 153] 196] 181 
b. 117 152 ° 100 212 2638 153 ° 154 190 132 
118 161 152 99 205 2603 151 ad 154 194 129 
April 119 150 ° 97 204 2546 147 152 152 196 130 
May 121} 151 ° 100 | 201 | 2716 147 . 149 | 179] 130 
June 120] 153 153 | 102] 207 2788 148 149 | 181] 131 
July 118 | 157 102 | 210| 2743 149 | 153 | 147] 189] 134 
Aug. 118 150 e 100 204 2711 149 ° 145 221 130 
Sept. 117 | 151 157 | 100| 207! 2692 148 ° 145 | 226] 122 
4 119 | 152 101 | 210; 2696 150 | 152] 146] 227] 123 
Nov. 119 | 152 100 | 211 151 148 | 225] 124 
119 | 153 99 | 211 152 147 | 229] 124 
1928 Jan. 152 99 | 210 152; — 
country | United France | Greece | | inain | Free | 
States Britain gary State r y 
Towns and Buda- | Bom- 
51 21 Paris 630 Athens pest bay 105 Milan 
1927 Jan. 156 1092 592 164 2002 | 117 152 178 . 
Feb. 152 1095 585 162 1995 | 121 152 ° ° 
150 1086 581 155 1997 123 151 e ° 
April 150 1069 580 164 2021 128 161 165 e 
May 152 1058 589 151 2063 129 150 bd ° 
June 155 1072 580 159 2063 130 154 bd 100 
July 150 1102 557 156 2059 126 155 166 97 
Aug. 149 1159 539 157 2044 | 126 151 . 94 
150 1146 532 161 2070 126 148 ° 
Oct, 152 1156 520 163 2071 127 147 172 91 
Nov. 153 1175 500 163 122 149 . 91 
. 152 1171 523 162 2101 128 151 bd 92 
1928 Jan. os 1126 530 159 2127 122 146 175 _ 
New Swit- | Czecho- 
Country Latvia | Norway Zealand Peru Poland | Russia | Sweden serland | slovakia 
Riga $1 Lima | Warsaw] 229 49 33 Prague 
1927 Jan. 137 180 148 165 143 209 153 158 849 
Feb. 138 177 146 1738 144 208 150 157 848 
133 173 146 169 141 199 149 156 844 
April 131 169 145 171 142 201 146 156 853 
May 131 169 145 168 145 198 147 156 865 
June 130 172 144 167 146 200 148 157 878 
July 134 175 144 167 143 201 148 157 863 
Aug. 134 175 144 170 143 199 150 157 849 
Sept. 134 174 143 167 143 200 156 159 840 
Oct. 135 17 143 161 144 203 155 159 834 
Nov 139 171 144 151 149 208 155 161 836 
Dee. 142 171 146 149 147 _ 152 160 B44 
1928 Jan. — 170 146 153 143 — 152 169 -- 


119025 = 100. *1921 — 100. *1922— 100. £1913 — 100. * June 1927 — 100. 
The sign * signifies “no figures published ". The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 
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New series. 


* June 1927 — 100. 


* 1922 = 100. 
The sign — signiftes “figures not yet recelved”’. 
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The sign * signifies ‘‘no figures published”. 
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Wage Rates and Retail Food Prices 
in Various Cities 


The following tables give wage and price statistics in various cities 
for December 1927, in continuation of corresponding tables published 
in previous numbers of the Review. Information is given for 14 cities 
for wages and 17 for prices, the figures generally having been supplied 
to the International Labour Office by the Department of the Central 
Government or of the Municipality which compiles these data. 

Table I gives money wages, generally based on rates fixed by collec- 
tive agreements, of typical categories of adult workers in the building, 
engineering, furniture-making, and printing and bookbinding industries. 
The figures are calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ work, generally at 
ordinary time rates. Cost-of-living bonuses and family allowances 
paid in certain cities are as far as possible included. The data are not 
in all cases strictly comparable. For some cities minimum rates are 
given, and the rates actually paid are in certain cases somewhat higher. 

Table II gives average retail prices of foodstuffs generally consumed 
by wage earners and their families. The data are not strictly comparable 
from city to city owing to possible differences in the quality or grade of 
the article quoted. 

These statistics are primarily collected for the purpose of calculating 
the index numbers of real wages which appear in the Review at quarterly 
intervals. They are, however, also of interest in showing changes in 
the level of wages and of food prices from month to month. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation! 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given below 
continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. The 
titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used.! Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and German in the Legislative Series of the International 
Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1926 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 


South Sea Islands 


* Regulations concerning Aid to Employees (Japanese). Imperial Ordinance 
No. 382, of the 7th year of Taisho (1918), partially revised by Imperial Ordinance 
No. 239, promulgated on 30 June of the 15th year of Taisho (1926). (Laws and 
Regulations of the Administration of the South Sea Islands under Japanese Man- 
date, 1926, p. 28.) 

Regulations for Police Offences. South Seas Bureau Order No. 3, promulgated 
on 11 August of the 15th year of Taisho (1926). (Laws and Regulations of the 
Administration of the South Sea Islands under Japanese Mandate, 1926, p. 144.) 

[Inter alia: harsh treatment of employees.] 


1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. 8. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria; O. 8S. R. = Commonwealth Statutory Rules; D. R. A. 
= Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké 
kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published by the Ministry of National 
Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. 
= Gazzetta Ufficiale; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Trooda ; 
J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru Kabineta Noteikumu 
Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeiteblatt; R. d. T. = Revue du Travail; 
R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; S.R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders; Sb. z. 
an. = Sbirka zAkonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic); L. 8. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 
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ECUADOR 


Reglamento para la Aplicacién de la Ley de Asistencia Publica. 10 de junio de 
1926. 
[Regulations under the Public Relief Act. Dated 10 June 1926.] 


ZANZIBAR 


A Decree to make provision for the establishment of reformatories, and for 
dealing with youthful offenders and youthful vagrants. No. 4 of 1926. Dated 
26 February 1926. (Zanzibar Legislation, 1926, p. 21.) 

A Decree to make provision for public and bank holidays. No. 11 of 1926. 
Assented to 13 May 1926. (Zanzibar Legislation, 1926, p. 48.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1927 


CONTROLLED TERRITORIES OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory 


Verordnung iiber die Verlangerung der Verordnung vom 27. Juli 1926 betreffend 
Abanderung der Bestimmungen iiber das Wohnungswesen. Nr. 520. Vom 20. Okto- 
ber 1927. (Amtsblatt der Regierungskommission des Saargebietes, 1927, No. 40, 
p. 231.) 

Verordnung betr. die am 13. Oktober 1927 in Heidelberg unterzeichnete Abrede 
zwischen der Regierungskommission des Saargebietes und der Deutschen Regierung 
tiber Angelegenheiten der Sozialversicherung des Saargebietes. Nr. 530. Vom 
27. Oktober 1927. (Amtsblatt der Regierungskommission des Saargebietes, 1927, 
No. 41, p. 235.) 

Erlass betr. '‘Zulagen ‘zu den laufenden Leistungen der Invaliden-, der 
Angestellten- und der knappschaftlichen Pensions-Versicherung. Nr. 561. Vom 
31. Oktober 1927. (Amtsblatt der Regierungskommission des Saargebietes, 1927, 
No. 43, p. 248.) 

Erlass betr. Vorschusszahlungen auf Rentenerhéhungen der Unfallversicherung. 
Nr. 562. Vom 4. November 1927. (Amtsblatt der Regierungskommission des Saar- 
gebietes, 1927, No. 43, p. 248.) 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 


Palestine 


f Regulations made under section 11 of the Immigration Ordinance, 1925. 
Dated 29 November 1927. (Official Gazette of the Government of Palestine, 1927, 
No. 200, p. 837.) 


INTERNATIONAL 


Finland-Czechoslovakia 


Obchodni a plavebni umluva mezi Ceskoslovenskem a Finskem. Dne 2. brezna. 
1927. (Sbirka z. a n., 1927, Castka 53, No. 119, p. 953.) 

[Treaty of Trade and Navigation between Czechoslovakia and Finland. Dated 
2 March 1927. (Article 15: Social insurance and workers’ protection.)] — 


Germany -Poland 

* Uklad Rzadem Rzeczypospolitej Polskie] a Rzadem Rzescy Niemieckiej w 
sprawie pomocy dla pozbawionych zarobku i ubezpieczenia na wypadek bezrobocia. 
14 lipea 1927. r. 

Abkommen zwischen der Regierung des Deutschen Reichs und der Regierung 
‘der Polnischen Republik iber Erwerbslosenfiirsorge und Arbeitslosenversicherung. 
Vom 14. Juli 1927. 

(Dziennik Ustaw, 1927, No. 101, poz. 877, p. 1387.) 
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Norway -Portugal 

Acérdo entre Portugal e a Noruega sobre o reconhecimento reciproco dos certi- 
ficados de Bordo Livre. Assinado em Lisboa em 30 de Novembro de 1927. (Diario 
do Govérno, 1927, No. 291, p. 2453.) 

[Agreement between Portugal and Norway concerning mutual recognition of 
freeboard certificates. Signed at Lisbon on 30 November 1927.] 


ALBANIA 


Ligjé e pensioneve civile. Me 28 Tetuer 1927. (Fletorja Zyrtare, 3 Nanduer 1927, 


No. 91.) 
{Act respecting civil pensions. Dated 28 October 1927.] 


AUSTRALIA 


New South Wales 

Workmen’s Compensation (Silicosis) Scheme, No. 1, 1927, under the Workmen’s 
Compensation (Silicosis) Act, 1920 (Act No. 13, 1920), as amended by the Workers’ 
Compensation Act, 1926 (Act No. 15, 1926). Dated 16 September 1927. (N.S.W. 
Industrial Gazette, 1927, Vol. XXII, No. 3, p. 743.) 


Territory of Papua 

Statutory Rules: No. 10 of 1927: made under the Native Labour Ordinance, 
1911-1920. Dated 26 October 1927. (Territory of Papua Government Gazette, 1927, 
Vol. XXII, No. 13, p. 132.) 


Queensland 

Laws 

An Act to amend ** The Public Service Superannuation Act of 1912’ in certain 
particulars. No. 5. Assented to 5 November 1927. (Queensland Government 
Gazette, 1927, No. 119, p. 1637.) 

* An Act to amend “ The Unemployed Workers’ Insurance Act of 1922” in 
certain particulars. 18 Geo. V, No. 6. Assented to 26 November 1927. (Queensland 
Government Gazette, 1927, No. 136, p. 1855.) 

* An Act to amend ‘‘ The Apprenticeship Act of 1924 ”’ in certain particulars. 
18 Geo. V, No. 7. Assented to 26 November 1927. (Queensland Government 
Gazette, 1927, No. 137, p. 1859.) 


Orders 


Proclamation under the Mining Act of 1898 to amend Regulations 51, 52, 53, 
55, and 58. Dated 20 October 1927. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1927. 
Vol. CX XIX, No. 108, p. 1471.) 

Order in Council to amend clause 5 of the Schedule [powers and procedure of 
Court of Industrial Arbitration] to the Industrial Arbitration Acts, 1916 to 1926, 
by excising the words ‘* Supreine Court ’’ where they first appear and inserting 
the words ‘‘ Board of Trade and Arbitration ” in lieu thereof. Dated 3 November 
1927. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1927, Vol. CX XIX, No. 113, p. 1539.) 

Order in Council to amend the Order in Council of 27 October 1927 in pursuance 
of the Mines Regulation Acts, 1910 to 1916, as amended by the Mining Acts Amend- 
ment Acts of 1920 [respecting the extension of the application of the said Acts to 
quarries, etc., for obtaining rock, earth, sand, etc.]. Dated 10 November 1927. 
(Queensland Government Gazette, 1927, Vol. CXXIX, No. 125, p. 1711.) 


AUSTRIA 
Laws 


* Bundesgesetz vom 22. November 1927, betreflend Abanderung des Arbeits- 
losenversicherungsgesetzes (XX. Novelle zum Arbeitslosenversicherungsgesetz). 
(B.G.BI., 1927., 87. Stiick, No. 337, p. 1305.) 


| 
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Bundesgesetz vom 23. November 1927, betreffend Erhéhung der Zuschiisse zu 
den Provisionen der Bergwerksbruderladen. (B.G.BI., 1927, 87. Stick, No. 338, 
p. 1306.) 

Bundesgesetz vom 16. Dezember 1927, womit einige Bestimmungen des Bun- 
desgesetzes vom 18. Juli 1924, B.G.Bl. Nr. 245 (Gehaltsgesetz), und des Bundes- 
gesetzes vom 10. Dezember 1926, B.G.BI. Nr. 364 (Gehaltsgesetznovelle), abgandert 
und ergianzt werden (2. Gehaltsgesetznovelle). (B.G.BL., 1927, 91. Stick, No. 354, 
p. 1337.) 

Bundesgesetz vom 16. Dezember 1927, betreffend die Verlangerung des Be- 
standes des Bergbaufiirsorgefonds. (B.G.BI., 1927, 92. Stiick, No. 360, p. 1356.) 

Bundesgesetz vom 17. Dezember 1927 iiber die Verlangerung der Geltungs- 
dauer des Invalidenbeschaftigungsgesetzes vom 1. Oktober 1920, St.G.Bl. Nr. 459, 
in der Fassung des Bundesgesetzes vom 23. Dezember 1926, B.G.BIl. Nr. 386. 
(B.G.BL., 1927, 92. Stiick, No. 363, p. 1357.) 

* Bundesgesetz vom 17. Dezember 1927, betrefflend Fortsetzung der ausser- 
ordentlichen Massnahmen der Arbeitslosenfirsorge (XXI. Novelle zum Arbeits- 
losenversicherungsgesetz). (B.G.BI., 1927, 92. Stiick, No. 364, p. 1357.) 

Bundesgesetz vom 17. Dezember 1927 tber Steuerbegiinstigungen fir den Bau 
von Wohn-, Geschafts- und Betriebsgebauden und die Beschaffung neuer Maschinen 
und Betriebseinrichtungen in den Jahren 1928 und 1929 (Investitionenbegiin- 
stigungsgesetz vom Jahre 1928). (B.G.BI., 1927, 92. Stiick, No. 366, p. 1358.) 

Bundesgesetz vom 17. Dezember 1927, womit das Gesetz vom 30 Juli 1919, 
St.G.Bl. Nr. 410, betreffend die Schaffung einer Gehaltskasse zur Sicherung von 
Dienstaltersbeziigen der in den 6ffentlichen und Anstaltsapotheken angestellten 
Pharmazeuten (Gehaltskassengesetz), abgeindert und ergianzt wird (I. Novelle 
zum Gehaltskassengesetz). (B.G.BI., 1927, 92. Stiick, No. 367, p. 1360.) 

* Bundesgesetz vom 17. Dezember 1927, betreffend cine Altersfiirsorgerente fiir 
alte arbeitslose Hausgehilfen. (B.G.BI., 1927, 92. Stiick, No. 368, p. 1364.) 


Orders 


Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 4. November 1927, 
betreffend die Wahlen in die Verwaltungskérper der nach dem Krankenkassen- 
organisationsgesetze eingerichteten Krankenkassen. (B.G.BI., 1927, 85. Stiick, 
No. 331, p. 1293.) 

Verordnung Nr. 349 der Bundesregierung vom 18. November 1927, womit die 
Wirksamkeit der Artikel 3 und 4 des Gesetzes vom 15. Mai 1919, St.G.BI. Nr. 282, 
iiber die Mindestruhezeit, den Ladenschluss und die Sonntagsruhe in Handels- 
gewerben und anderen Betrieben auf das Burgenland erstreckt wird (3. Arbeiter- 
schutzverordnung fiir das Burgenland). (B.G.BI., 1927, 89. Stick, p. 1327.) 

* Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung vom 2. Dezember 
1927 tiber die Gewahrung von Ausnahmen vom Achtstundentagsgesetze fir Film- 
leihanstalten. (B.G.Bl., 1927, 90. Stiick, No. 351, p. 1333.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwallung vom 8. Dezember 
1927 tiber die Erhaltung des Arbeiterstandes in gewerblichen Betricben. (B.G. 
BL, 1927, 97. Stiick, No. 383, p. 1444.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit den beteiligten Bundesministerien vom 23. Dezember 1927, womit die Giltig- 
keit der Einstellungsscheine [bis zum 31. Dezember 1929] verlangert wird (X. Durch- 
fihrungsverordnung zum _Invalidenbeschaftigungsgesetz). (B.G.BL, 1927, 
97. Stiick, No. 388, p. 1446.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung vom 24. Dezember 
1927, womit die Bestimmungen der Absitze 1 bis 6 des § 15 des Bundesgesetzes 
vom 17. Dezember 1927, B.G.Bl. Nr. 367 (I. Novelle zum Gehaltskassengesetz), 
in Kraft gesetzt werden. (B.G.BI., 1927, 97. Stiick, No. 389, p. 1446.) 


BELGIAN CONGO 


Ordonnance du 12 mars 1927, No. 26/C. modifiant l'article 4 de l’ordonnance 
du 8 mars 1922, prise en exécution de l’ordonnance-loi du 8 mars 1922, sur la police 
de l’immigration. (Bulletin administratif et commercial du C.B., 1927, No. 6, p. 94.) 


==. 
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Verordening van 12 Maart 1927, nr. 26/B.Z., wijzigende artikel 4 der verordening 
van 8 Maart 1922, genomen in uitvoering der verordening-wet van 8 Maart 1922, 


nopens de politie der inwijking. 


BELGIUM 


Loi portant approbation des conventions élaborées 4 Genéve par la Conférence 
internationale du Travail et concernant respectivement la réparation des dommages 
causés par les maladies professionnelles, la réparation des accidents du travail et 
légalité de traitement des travailleurs étrangers et nationaux victimes d’accidents 
du travail. Du 23 juillet 1927. (Moniteur belge, 1927, No. 323, p. 5168.) 
he Arrété royal relatif 4 l’organisation du Fonds de prévoyance en faveur des 
victimes des maladies professionnelles ainsi qu’a celle du conseil d’administration de 
ce fonds et du comité technique. Du 15 novembre 1927. (Moniteur belge, 1927, 
No. 325-326, p. 5209.) 

Arrété du 5 décembre 1927 : Etablissements classés comme dangereux, insalubres 
ou incommodes. — Fabrication de feuilles d’aluminium [destinées a l’emballage du 
chocolat etc.]. (Moniteur belge, 1927, No. 343, p. 5496.) 

Arrété du 7 décembre 1927 : Etablissements classés comme dangereux, insalubres 
ou incommodes. — Teillage du chanvre et du lin. Modification de rubrique. (Moni- 
teur belge, 1927, No. 344, p. 5504.) : 


BRAZIL 


Decreto n. 5241, que créa o ensino profissionar obrigatorio nas escolas primarias 
subvencionadas ou mantidas pela Unido, bem como no Collegio Pedro II e estabele- 
cimentos a este equiparados e dé outras providencias. De 22 de agosto de 1927. 
(Diario Official, 1927, No. 201, p. 18653.) 

(Decree No. 5241 to provide for compulsory vocational training in primary 
schools subsidised or maintained by the State and in the Pedro II College and 
similar institutions, and to issue other measures. Dated 22 August 1927.] 


BULGARIA 


Ukase No. 15: Act respecting hawkers. Dated 27 December 1927. (Drj 


Vest., 1927, No. 223, p. 13.) 
{Sec. 9: Privileges granted to men disabled in the war and war widows.] 


CANADA 


Yukon Territory 
An Ordinance respecting Old-Age Pensions.“ Assented to 7 June 1927. (Ordi- 
nances of the Yukon Territory, 1927, p. 6.) 


§E,CHILE 


Decreto numero 563 bis, que declara sin derecho a jubilacién ni desahucio a los 
empleados que han quedado cesantes. 6 de Abril de 1927. (Diario Oficial, 1927, 
No. 14746, p. 1509.) 

[Decree No. 563 bis, to provide that salaried employees shall not be entitled 
to a pension or notice in case of the abolition of their posts. Dated 6 April 1927.] 

Decreto nimero 1071, que reglamenta la concesién y pago de jubilaciones del 
personal de los Ferrocarriles del Estado. 8 de Abril de 1927. (Diario Oficial, 1927, 
No. 14751, p. 1623.) 

[Decree No. 1071, issuing rules for the granting of payment of State railwaymen’s 
pensions. Dated 8 April 1927.] 

Decreto nimero 775, que establece diversas normas a que deberan ajustarse 
los empleados cesantes para que puedan acogerse a los beneficios que se sefialan en 
el decreto numero 564 bis, expedido por el Ministerio de Hacienda. 23 de Abril de 
1927. (Diario Oficial, 1927, No. 14758, p. 1770.) 

[Decree No. 775, to lay down various rules with which salaried employees 
whose posts are to be abolished must comply in order to obtain the benefits provided 
in Decree No. 564 bis of the Ministry of Finance. Dated 23 April 1927.] 
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Decreto nimero 637, que reorganiza el Consejo Superior de Benestar Social. 
28 de Abril de 1927. (Diario Oficial, 1927, No. 14769, p. 1983.) 

[Decree No. 637, to reorganise the Superior Council of Social Welfare. Dated 
28 April 1927.] 

Decreto numero 2939, que declara a los empleados municipales de la Republica 
exentos de las obligaciones que impone la ley numero 4054, sobre seguro obligatorio 
e invalidez. 30 de Abril de 1927. (Diario Oficial, 1927, No. 14769, p. 1972.) 

[Decree No. 2939, to exempt the municipal employees of the Republic from the 
requirements of Act No. 4054 respecting compulsory sickness and invalidity insur- 
ance. Dated 30 April 1927.] 

Decreto nimero 681, que substituye el inciso 2° del articulo 25 del decreto 
numero 238, de 31 de Marzo de 1925, en la forma que se expresa. 6 de Mayo de 1927. 
(Diario Oficial, 1927, No. 14783, p. 2271.) 

[Decree No. 681, to amend the second paragraph of section 25 of Decree No. 238 
of 31 March 1925 (bringing into operation the Regulations under the Industrial 
Accidents Act). Dated 6 May 1927.] 

Decreto numero 2066, que crea la Superintendencia de Educacién Nacional, 
fija sus atribuciones; y establece la reforma educacional. 12 de Mayo de 1927. 
(Diario Oficial, 1927, No. 14772, p. 2036.) 

[Decree No. 2066, to establish the Board of National Education and specify 
its rights and duties, and to provide for educational reform. Dated 12 May 1927.] 


Decreto numero 1974. -— Aprueba el Reglamento para la adquisicién y edifi- 
cacién de propriedades de la Caja de Retiros y Previsién Social de los Ferrocarriles 
del Estado. 20 de Junio de 1927. (Diario Oficial, 1927, No. 14808, p. 2775.) 

[Decree No. 1974, to approve the Regulations for the acquisition and erection 
of buildings by the Superannuation and Thrift Fund of the State Railways. Dated 
20 June 1927.] 

Decreto nimero 4901. — Fija el texto definitivo del decreto-ley numero 496, 
de 25 de Agosto de 1925. 20 de Julio de 1927. (Diario Oficial, 1927, No. 14833, 
p. 3172.) 

[Decree No. 4901, to issue the final text of Legislative Decree No. 496 of 
25 August 1925 (respecting the relief and welfare fund for the national constabu- 
lary). Dated 20 July 1927.] 


DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


Gesetz iiber Neuregelung der Leistungen und Beitrage in der Invalidenversi- 
cherung. Vom 30. November 1927. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1927, 
No. 46, p. 569.) ~ 


Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung des Gesetzes iiber Neuregelung der Leistungen 
und Beitrage in der Invalidenversicherung vom 30. November 1927 (Gesetzbl. 
S. 569). Vom 21 Dezember 1927. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1927, 
No. 48, p. 583.) 


DENMARK 


* Lov om midlertidigt Tillaeg til Lov Nr. 134 af 1. Juli 1927 om Aldersrente. 
22. Dezember 1927. Nr. 310. (Lovtidenden A, 1927, No. 49, p. 1505.) 

[Act to supplement provisionally Act No. 134 of 1 July 1927 respecting old-age 
pensions. Dated 22 December 1927.] 


Lov angaaende Ratifikation af en international Konvention angaaende Lige- 
berettigelse for inden- og udenlandske Arbejdere i Henseende til Erstatning for 
Félgerne af Ulykkestillfaelde, indtrufne under Arbejdet. 22. Dezember, 1927. 
(Lovtidenden A, 1927, No. 49, p. 1506.) 

[Act respecting the ratification of the International Convention respecting 
equality of treatment for national and foreign workers as regards workmen’s 
compensation for accidents. Dated 22 December 1927.] 

* Bekendtgérelse om Genaabning af Arbejdsléshedskasserne under Strejke og 
Lockout. 22. Oktober 1927. Nr. 270. (Lovtidenden A, 1927, No. 43, p. 1404.) 

[Notification respecting the reopening of unemployment funds in case of a 
strike or lockout. Dated 22 October 1927.] 
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Regulativ vedrérende Renlighed paa de af Landbrugsministeriet til Frem- 
stilling af Maelkekonserves autoriserede Fabrikker. 26. Oktober 1927. Nr. 272. 
(Lovtidenden A, 1927, No. 43, p. 1416.) 

{Regulations respecting cleanliness in the factories authorised by the Ministry 
of Agriculture for the manufacture of milk products. Dated 26 October 1927. 
No. 272.] 

Bekendtgérelse om Regler for Arbejdsgivernes Bidrag til Arbejdsléshedsfonden. 
28. Oktober 1927. Nr. 279. (Lovtidenden A, 1927, No. 45, p. 1441.) 

{Notification respecting rules for the employers’ contribution to the unemploy- 
ment fund. Dated 28 October 1927.] 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Besluit van den Gouverneur-Generaal van 6 Februari 1927, No. 3. Bepalingen 
nopens het toezicht op de scheepvaart en de minimum-uitwatering van zeeschepen 
(** Schepenordonnantie 1927 "’). Den 6den Februari 1927. (Staatsblad van Neder- 
landsch-Indié, 1927, No. 33.) 

{Decree No. 3 of the Governor-General, issuing regulations respecting the 
supervision of shipping and the minimum freeboard for maritime vessels (Shipping 
Ordinance, 1927). Dated 6 February 1927.] 


ECUADOR 


Ley organica de hacienda. 14 de Noviembre de 1927. (Registro Oficial, 1927, 
No. 488, p. 4705.) 

[Act respecting public finance. Dated 14 November 1927. (Title V : Employees 
(Division 5 : Leave).)] 

Decreto : Declarase fiesta civica nacional el Tres de Noviembre de cada afio. 
20 de Octubre de 1927. (Registro Oficial, 1927, No. 470, p. 4562.) 

[Decree to provide that 3 November of each year shall be a national holiday. 
Dated 20 October 1927.] : 

Decreto declarando feriado el 2 de Noviembre de cada aio. 1 de Noviembre de 
1927. (Registro Oficial, 1927, No. 479, p. 4634.) 

[Decree to proclaim 2 November an annual public holiday. Dated 1 November 
1927.] 


EGYPT 


Arrété portant modification a la liste des établissements incommodes, insalubres 
et dangereux. Du 1°" décembre 1927 (7 Gamad Tani 1346). (J. O. du Gouverne- 
ment égyptien, 1927, No. 104, p. 4.) 

[Ajoute les moulins 4 huile. | 

Arrété portant modification a la liste des établissements incommodes, insalubres 
et dangereux. Du 1¢* décembre 1927 (7 Gamad Tani 1346). (J. O. du Gouverne- 
ment égyptien, 1927, No. 104, p. 4.) 

[Ajoute les établissements pour le nettoyage du caneveau. | 


FINLAND 


Reglemente innefattande stadganden om landangpannors utrustning och 
besiktning samt vad i avseende a tillampningen av férordningen av den 17 septem- 
ber 1926 angaende landangpannor skall iakttagas. Den 20 maj 1927. (Finlands 
Férfattningssamling, 1927, No. 206, p. 567.) 

Ohjesaéanté siséltava maadraiyksia maahdéyrykattiloiden varusteista ja katsas- 
tuksista seka mité on otettava huomioon maahéyrykattiloista 17 paivana syyskuuta 
1926 annetun asetuksen soveltamisessa. 20 padivana toukokuuta 1927. (Suomen 
Asetuskokoelma, 1927, No. 206, p. 567.) 

[Regulations concerning the installation and inspection of steam boilers in rural 
districts and the provisions to be observed in respect of the administration of the 
Order of 17 September 1926 respecting steam boilers in rural districts. Dated 
20 May 1927.| 


| 
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Reglemente innefattande stadganden om angkidrls utrustning och besiktning 
samt vad i avseende a tillimpningen av férordningen ay den 17 september 1926 
angaende angkarl skall iakttagas. Den 20 maj 1927. (Finlands Férfattningssam- 
ling, 1927, No. 207, p. 576.) 

Ohjesaanté sisdltava maariyksia héyryastioiden varusteista ja katsastuksista 
seka mita on otettava huomioon héyryastioista 17 paivina syyskuuta 1926 annetun 
asetuksen soveltamisessa. 20 paivaini toukokuuta 1927. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 
1927, No. 207, p. 576.) 

{Regulations concerning the installation and inspection of steam chests and 
the provisions to be observed in respect of the administration of the Order of 
17 September 1926 respecting steam chests. Dated 20 May 1927.| 

Socialministeriets beslut, innefattande normalbestammelser om beskaflenheten 
av material fér landangpannor och angkarl samt féreskrifter om dimensionering. 
Den 20 maj 1927. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1927, No. 208, p. 582.) 

Sosialministerién paatés, joka sisaélta&a normaalimdaraykset maahéyrykatti- 
loiden ja héyryastioiden aineen laadusta ja mittoittamisesta. 20 pdivand touko- 
kuuta 1927. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1927, No. 208, p. 582.) 

[Decree of the Ministry of Social Affairs to issue rules respecting standards for 
the materials of steam boilers in rural districts and steam chests and regulations 
for their dimensions. Dated 20 May 1927.} 

Férordning angaende avgifter, som skola erlaggas fér besiktning av landang- 
pannor och angkarl. Den 28 maj 1927. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1927, 
No. 205, p. 565.) 

Asetus maahéyrykattilain ja héyryastiain katsastuksista suoritettavista mak- 
suista. 28 paéivanad toukokuuta 1927. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1927, No. 205, 
p. 565.) 

[Order respecting the fees to be paid for the inspection of steam boilers in rural 
districts and steam chests. Dated 28 May 1927.] 

Socialministeriets beslut angaende bestammande ab besiktningsdistrikt fér 
besiktning av landangpannor. Den 1 juni 1927. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 
1927, No. 209, p. 607.) 

Sosialministerién paatés maahéyrykattilain katsastuspiirien maaradmisesta. 
1 paivana kesikuuta 1927. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1927, No. 209, p. 606.) 

{Decree of the Ministry of Social Affairs to fix the inspection districts for the 
inspection of rural steam boilers. Dated 1 June 1927.] 


FRANCE 


Laws 


Loi du 18 décembre 1927 ratifiant le décret du 8 novembre 1926 portant réduction 
du nombre des membres des commissions de visite instituées par l’article 4 de la 
loi du 17 avril 1907 sur la sécurité de la navigation maritime. (J. O., 1927, No. 294, 
p. 12762.) 

Loi du 28 décembre 1927 modifiant la loi du 1¢* avril 1898 relative aux sociétés 
de secours mutuels. (J. O., 1927, No. 302, p. 13194.) 

Loi portant ratification du décret du 25 novembre 1925 concernant la prise en 
charge par les institutions d’assurances sociales alsaciennes et lorraines des rentes 
du code d’assurances sociales du 19 juillet 1911 au profit des personnes revenues en 
France aprés le, 1¢* juillet 1921. Du 31 décembre 1927. (J. O., 1928, No. 9, p. 427.) 

Loi portant ratification du décret du 21 décembre 1925 modifiant certaines 
dispositions du code des assurances sociales du 19 juillet 1911 relatives a l’assurance 
contre la maladie. Du 31 décembre 1927. (J. O., 1928, No. 9, p. 427.) 

Loi portant ratification du décret du 29 juillet 1926, modifiant les articles 537, 
819 et 820 du code des assurances sociales en vigueur dans les départements du 
Bas-Rhin, du Haut-Rhinet de la Moselle en ce qui concerne |’assurance-accidents. 
Du 31 décembre 1927. (J. O., 1928, No. 9, p. 427.) 


Orders 


Décret autorisant l’organisation du travail par relais dans les fabriques de glace 
artificielle de Boulogne-sur-Mer, pour les ouvriers occupés au démoulage, au concas- 
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sage et a la livraison de la glace. Du 6 décembre 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 285, 


p. 12393.) 
{Application de la loi sur la journée de huit heures.] 


Décret du 14 décembre 1927 réglementant les établissements dangereux, insa- 
Jubres ou incommodes dans le territoire du Togo. (J. O., 1927, No. 296, p. 12833.) 

Décret du 18 décembre 1927 modifiant le décret du 9 septembre 1905 relatif aux 
caisses de secours contre le chémage involontaire. (J. O., 1927, No. 303, p. 13256.) 

Décret du 18 décembre 1927 modifiant le décret du 28 mars 1922 relatif aux 
subventions a allouer aux bureaux publics de placement. (J. O., 1927, No. 305, 
p. 13256.) 

Décret allouant une rétribution forfaitaire pour les enquétes sur les sociélés 
coopératives d’artisans. Du 25 décembre 1927. (J. O., 1928, No. 2, p. 103.) 

Décret modifiant le décret du 4 décembre 1913 relatif 4 l’assistance aux familles 
nombreuses. Du 25 décembre 1927. (J. O., 1928, No. 2, p. 104.) 

* Décret portant extension 4 la Martinique des dispositions de la loi du 11 aout 
1926 en vue d’assurer la protection du marché du travail national. Du 28 décembre 
1927. (J. O., 1928, No. 1, p. 57.) 


FRENCH COLONIES 
Freneh Indo-China 

Arrété portant création d’une Inspection de Travail au Cambodge. Du 19 octo- 
bre 1927. (J. O. de l’ Indochine francaise, 1927, No. 85, p. 2871.) 

* Arrété du 25 octobre 1927 concernant l’émigration de¥la main-d’couvre 
tonkinoise. (J. O. de l’ Indochine francaise, 1927, No. 90, p. 3043.) 

Arrété du 25 octobre 1927 organisant un pécule individuel en faveur des travaii- 
leurs indigenes recrutés par contrat pour servir dans les exploitations agricoles, 
industrielles, miniéres ou commerciales des divers pays de |’Union indochinoise. 
(J. O. de Indochine francaise, 1927, No. 90, p. 3047.) 


French West Africa 

Arrété du 2 décembre 1927 promuiguant en Afrique occidentale frangaise le 
décret frangais du 20 octobre 1927 modifiant le décret organique du 6 aot 1921, 
du personnel des Trésorcries coloniales. (J. O. de ’Afrique occidentale francaise, 
1927, No. 1213, p. 848.) 


Réunion 

Arrété promulguant a la Réunion le décret du 23 mai 1927 portant réglemeiil 
d’administration publique pour l’application 4 la Martinique, a la Guadeloupe et 
4 la Réunion de la loi du 15 décembre 1922 étendant aux exploitations agricoles a 
législation sur les accidents du travail. Du 31 juillet 1927. No. 923. (Journal et 
Bulletin officiel de I’Ile de la Réunion, 1927, No. 31, p. 447.) 


GERMANY 


Laws 

Gesetz iiber den Handels- und Schiffahrtsvertrag zwischen dem Deutschen 
Reiche und dem K@6nigreiche der Serben, Kroaten und Slovenen. Vom 13. Dezember 
1927. (R.G.BL, Il, 1927, No. 54, p. 1125.) 

* Gesetz tiber die Krankenversicherung der Seeleute. Vom 16. Dezember 1927. 
(R.G.BL., I, 1927, No. 51, p. 337.) 

Fiinftes Gesetz zur Abanderung des Reichsversorgungsgesetzes und anderer 
Versorgungsgesetze. Vom 21. Dezember 1927. (R.G.BI., I, 1927, No. 54, p. 487.) 

* Gesetz zur Aenderung des Versicherungsgesetzes fiir Angestellte. Vom 
22. Dezember 1927. (R.G.BI., I, 1927, No. 56, p. 507.) 

Gesetz zur Aenderung des Gesetzes [vom 24. Dezember 1926] zur Regelung der 
Sozialversicherung und der Erwerbslosenfiirsorge der bei Reparationsarbeiten im 
Ausland beschaftigten Arbeitnehmer. Vom 22. Dezember 1927. (R.G.BL., I, 1927, 
No. 56, p. 508.) 


F 
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Gesetz zur Verlangerung [bis zum 15. Februar 1928] des Mieterschutzgesetzes 
und des Reichsmietengesetzes. Vom 24. Dezember 1927. (R.G.BI., I, 1927, 
No. 57, p. 513.) 


Orders 


Verordnung iiber die Aufhebung der Fachausschiisse fiir Hausarbeit in Baden. 
Vom 7. November 1927. (R.G.BI., 1, 1927, No. 48, p. 327.) 

Verordnung iiber die Gewahrung von Leistungen der Sozialversicherung 
gegeniiber den Niederlanden. Vom 15. November 1927. (R.G.BI., I, 1927, No. 49, 
p. 329.) 

Verordnung zur Aenderung der Verordnung [vom 12. August 1921] iiber die 
Bildung von Betriebsvertretungen in der Reichsfinanzverwaltung. Vom 18. Novem- 
ber 1927. (R.G.BI., I, 1927, No. 49, p. 330.) 

Strom- und Schiffahrt-Polizeiverordnung fiir die Binnenschiflahrt und Flésserei 
auf der Unterweser. Vom 7. Dezember, 1927. (R.G.BI., II, 1927, No. 52, p. 1109.) 

Verordnung iiber die Befreiung polnischer landwirtschaftlicher Wanderarbeiter 
von der Pflicht zur Arbeitslosenversicherung. Vom 15. Dezember 1927. (R.G. 
BL, I, 1927, No. 53, p. 486.) 

Verordnung iiber versicherungsfreie Dienstleistungen in der Seeschiffahrt. Vom 
16. Dezember 1927. (R.G.BL., I, 1927, No. 51, p. 337.) 

Verordnung iiber die Aufhebung dlterer Vorschriften iiber die Wartezeit in der 
Arbeitslosenversicherung. Vom 17. Dezember 1927. (R.G.BL, 1, 1927, No. 53, 
p. 486.) 

Verordnung zu Aenderung der Ziffer I der Verordnung vom 1. September 1920 
zur Durchfithrung des § 25 Abs. 3 und des § 28 des Reichsversorgungsgesetzes. 
Vom 21. Dezember 1927. (R.G.BL, I, 1927, No. 54, p. 491.) 

Zweite Verordnung iiber die Weitergeliung [bis zum 31. Marz 1928] der Bestim- 
mungen iiber 6ffentliche Notstandsarbeiten. Vom 22. Dezember 1927. (R.G.BI., 
I, 1927, No. 57, p. 514.) 

Bekanntmachung der neuen Fassung des Reichsversorgungsgesetzes, des Alt- 
rentnergesetzes und des Kriegspersonenschiidengesetzes. Vom 22. Dezember 1927. 
(R.G.BL., I, 1927, No. 58, p. 515.) 


Prussia 


Verordnung zur Aenderung der Preussischen Pachtschutzordnung. Vom 
18. August 1927. (R.Arb.Bl., 1927, No. 34, p. 1535.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Laws 


Act of Sederunt anent proceedings under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 84), and the Metal Grinding Industries (Silicosis) Scheme , 
1927. Dated 1 July 1927. (S. R. & 0., 1927, No. *~..) 

Act of Sederunt anent proceedings under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 84), and Convention with Denmark. Dated 7 July 1927. 
(S. R. & O., 1927, No, 

* An Act to amend the Unemployment Insurance Acts, 1920 to 1926. (17 & 
18 Geo. V, ch. 30.) Dated 22 December 1927. 


Orders 


The Ministry of Labour (Transfer of Powers) Order, 1927. Dated 25 July 1927. 
(S. R. & O., 1927, No. 677.) 

[Transfers to Ministry of Labour from Board of Education the power to approve 
schemes for vocational guidance and classes for unemployed young persons. | 

The Merchant Shipping (Colonies) Order 1927. Dated 25 July 1927. (S. R.& 
1927, No. 715.) 
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Order in Council as to revised Rates of Pay, etc., of Officers of the Navy, Marine, 
Naval Reserve, and Naval Volunteer Reserve Forces. Dated 25 July 1927. (S.R. 
& O., 1927, No. 791.) 

Amendment, made 10 August 1927, by the Secretary of State for India in Council 
under section 96B (2) of the Government of India Act, to the Superior Civil Services 
(Revision of Pay, Passage and Pension) Rules, 1924 (S.R. & O., No. 1395). (S. R. 
& O., 1927, No. 802.) 

The National Health Insurance (Navy, Army, and Air Force) Amendment 
Regulations, 1927, dated 18 August 1927, made by the National Health Insurance 
Joint Committee, under the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. 
V, ch. 38). (S. R. & O., 1927, No. 856.) 

The Contributory Pensions (Calculation of Contributions) Regulations, 1927, 
dated 18 August 1927, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee 
in conjunction with the Treasury under sections 5, 8 and 44 (1) of the Widows’. 
Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 70), 
(S. R. & O., 1927, No. 862.) 

The Explosives in Coal Mines Order of 20 August 1927. (S. R. & O., 1927, 
No. 790.) 

The Civil Service (Approved Associations) Regulations, 1927, dated 30 August 
1927, made by the Treasury in pursuance of the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions 
Act, 1927 (17 & 18 Geo. V, ch. 22). (S. R. & O., 1927, No. 800.) 


The National Health Insurance and Contributory Pensions (Collection of 
Contributions) Amendment Regulations (Scotland), 1927, dated 1 September 1927, 
made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee and the Scottish Board of 
Health, acting jointly, under the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 
15 Geo. V, ch. 38) and the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions 
Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 70). (S. R. & 0., 1927, No. 5%.) 

* The Herring Curing Welfare Order, 1927, dated 2 September 1927, made by 
the Secretary of State under section 7 (1) of the Police, Factories, etc. (Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act, 1916 (6 & 7 Geo. V, ch. 31), for securing the welfare of the workers 
employed in factories and workshops in England and Wales (excluding the Counties 
of Norfolk and Suffolk), in which the processes of cutting, salting and packing of 
herring are carried on. (S. R. & O., 1927, No. 813.) 

* The Lead Paint Regulations, 1927, dated 6 September 1927, made by the 
Secretary of State under section 1 of the Lead Paint (Protection against Poisoning) 
Act, 1926 (16 & 17 Geo. V, ch. 37). (S. R. & O., 1927, No. 847.) 

* The Sacks (Cleaning and Repairing) Welfare Order, 1927, dated 7 September 
1927, made by the Secretary of State under section 7 (1) of the Police, Factories, etc. 
(Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1916 (6 & 7 Geo. V, ch. 31), for securing the welfare 
of workers employed in the cleaning and repairing of sacks. (S.R. & O., 1927, 
No. 860.) 

The Bisulphide of Carbon (Conveyance in Tank Wagons) Regulations, 1927, 
dated 9 September 1927, made by the Secretary of State for the Home Department 
in pursuance of section 9 and the Third Schedule of the Petroleum Act, 1926 (16 & 
17 Geo. V, ch. 25) as applied by Order in Council. Dated 5 November 1926. (S. R. 
& O., 1927, No. 865.) 

The Training of Teachers (Amending) Regulations No. 1, 1927, dated 19 Septem- 
ber 1927, made by the Board of Education under section 118 of the Education Act, 
1921 (11 & 12 Geo. V, ch. 51). (S. R. & O., 1927, No. 867.) 

* The Biscuit Factories Welfare Order, 1927, dated 21 September 1927, made 
by the Secretary of State under section 7 (1) of the Police, Factories, etc. (Mis- 
cellaneous Provisions) Act, 1916 (6 & 7 Geo. V, ch. 31), for securing the welfare 
of the workers employed in the icing, creaming and filling of biscuits and wafers. 
(S. R. & O., 1927, No. 872.) 

The Public Health (Infectious Diseases) Regulations, 1927, dated 19 October 
1927. (S. R. & O., 1927, No. 1004.) 

[Inter alia : regulations for food trades.] 
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GREECE 

Laws 

Act No. 3410, to ratify the provisional Treaty of Commerce concluded between 
Greece and Rumania fon 28 March 1927]. Dated 16 September 1927. (Eph. 
Kyb., 1927, No. 231, p. 1611.) 

[Treatment in each country of nationals of the other country. | 

Act No. 3411, to ratify the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Greece 
and Finland, signed at Helsingfors on 18 December 1926. Dated 16 September 1927. 
(Eph. Kyb., 1927, No. 231, p. 1614.) 

[Treatment in each country of nationals of the other country.] 

Act No. 3412, to amend the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between 
Greece and Estonia, signed at Tallinn on 4 January 1927. Dated 16 September 
1927. (Eph. Kyb., 1927, No. 231, p. 1621.] 

[Treatment in each country of nationals of the other country.]| 

Act No. 3413, to ratify the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between 
Greece and Latvia signed at Riga on 25 February 1927. Dated 16 September 1927. 
(Eph. Kyb., 1927, No. 231, p. 1629.) 

[Treatment in each country of nationals of the other country.] 

Act No. 3415, to ratify the provisional Commercial Agreement concluded be- 
tween Greece and Bulgaria at Athens on 28 February 1927. Dated 16 September 
1927. (Eph. Kyb., 1927, No. 231, p. 1635.) 


Orders 


Legislative Decree respecting elementary agricultural education. Dated 
7 October 1927. (Eph. Kyb., 1927, No. 220, p. 1540.) 

Legislative Decree to amend and confirm the Legislative Decree of 11 May 
1926 respecting the dismissal of employees of the railways, tramways, electricity 
company, and gasworks. Dated 7 October 1927. (Eph. Kyb., 1927, No. 220, 


p. 1540.) 

Legislative Decree to confirm the Legislative Decree of 6 November 1926 to 
amend the Legislative Decree of 6 November 1926 to amend and supplement the 
provisions respecting the composition and duties of the Labour Directorate, etc., 
in the Ministry of National Economy. Dated 15 October 1927. (Eph. Kyb., 1927, 
No. 223, p. 1557.) 

* Legislative Decree to codify the Legislative Decrees respecting the Vehicle 
Workers’ Fund. Dated 15 October 1927. (Eph. Kyb., 1927, No. 223, p. 1559.) 

Legislative Decree to confirm and amend the Legislative Decree of 10 March 
1926 to establish a relief fund for ex-employees of the postal, telegraph, and tele- 
phone services. Dated 20 October 1927. (Eph. Kyb., 1927, No. 226, p. 1571.) 

* Legislative Decree to confirm the Legislative Decree of 11 July 1925 respecting 
employment in the tobacco industry and the insurance of tobacco workers, as 
amended. Dated 23 October 1927. (Eph. Kyb., 1927, No. 236, p. 1667.) 

Legislative Decree respecting the opening of a special account for superannuated 
railwaymen. Dated 5 November 1927. (Eph. Kyb., 1927, No. 243, p. 1699.) 


HUNGARY 


A m. kir. népjoléti és munkaiigyi miniszter 4510/1927. eln. N.M.M. szamu 
rendelete a keriileti munkasbiztosito pénztarak szamanak, teriiletének és székhe- 
lyének modositasa, illetéleg uj. megallapitasa targyaban. 1927. évi november 
ho 4-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1927, 253. szam, p. 1.) 

{Order No. 4510/1927 of the Minister of Social Welfare and Labour to alter 
the number, areas and headquarters of the district workers’ insurance funds. 
Dated 4 November 1927.] 


ICELAND 


* Auglysing um samning milli Islands og Danmerkur um gagnkvaemi um 
slysatryggingu verkamanna og érorkutriggingu. 18. név. 1927. (Stjornartindindi, 
1927, No. 64, p. 198.) 
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[Notification respecting the treaty between Iceland and Denmark concerning 
reciprocity in matters of workers’ accident insurance and invalidity insurance. 
Dated 18 November 1927.] 


IRISH FREE STATE 
Laws 


* Acht Um Arachas Slainte Naisiunta, 1927. (Uimh. 37 de 1927.) 

National Health Insurance Act, 1927. (No. 37 of 1927.) Assented to 2 December 
1927. 

(Title in: Iris Oifigiuil, 1927, No. 97, p. 1057.) 

National Health Insurance Act, 1927. (No date.) (Title in: Iris Oifigiuil, 1927, 
No. 104, p. 1159.) 


Orders 


An tOrdd chun an Merchant Shipping Act, 1894 d’Oirianu, 1927. 21 Mhean 
Foghmhair 1927. Uimh. 80. 

The Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, Adaptation Order, 1927. No. 80 of 1927. 
Dated 21 September 1927. 

(S. R. & O., 1927, No. 80.) 

An tOrdi um Roinn Talmhafochta agus Céard Oideachais na hEireann (Oidea- 
chas) (Aistrid Feidhmeanna), 1927. (Uimh. 101 de 1927.) 13adh la so de Mhi na 
Nodlag, 1927. 

Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland (Education) 
(Transfer of Functions) Order, 1927. (No. 101 of 1927.) Dated 13 December 1927. 

(Title in: Iris Oifigiuil, 1927, No. 100, p. 1103.) 

An tOrdai chun an Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, d’Oiriani (Uimh. 2), 1927. 
23adh Mhi na Nodlag, 1927. 

The Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, Adaptation (No. 2) Order, 1927. (No. 106 
of S. R. & O., 1927.) Dated 23 December 1927. 

(Title in: Iris Oifigiuil, 1928, No. 2, p. 23.) 


The Unemployment Insurance (Insurance Year)(Amendment) Regulations, 1927, 
S.R. & O., No. 98 of 1927. (No date.) (Title in: Iris Oifigiuil, 1927, No. 191. 
p. 1159.) 


ITALY 


Regio decreto-legge 23 ottobre 1927, n. 2162. Norme complementari per la 
discip!ina del lavoro nei porti. (Numero di pubblicazione: 2467.) (G.U., 1927, 
No. 280, p. 4650.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 2162, to issue supplementary rules for the organisation 
of dock labour. Dated 23 October 1927.] 

* Regio decreto-legge 27 ottobre 1927, n. 2055. Assicurazione obbligatoria 
contro la tuberculosi. (Numero di pubblicazione: 2368.) (G.U., 1927, No. 265, 
p. 4456.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 2055, respecting compulsory insurance against tuber- 
culosis. Dated 27 October 1927.] 

Regio decreto-legge 3 novembre 1927, n. 2107. Norme per |’impianto di stabi- 
limenti industriali. (Numero di pubblicazione: 2422.) (G.U., 1927, No. 272, 
p. 4547.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 2107, issuing rules for the setting up of industrial 
establishments. Dated 3 November 1927.] 

Regio decreto 9 giugno 1927, n. 2163. Attribuzione al Registro italiano per la 
classificazione delle navi mercantili, del servizio di sorveglianza e visita degli 
aeromobili commerciali per trasporto di passeggeri, posta, merci e simili. (Numero 
di pubblicazione : 2478.) (G.U., 1927, No. 281, p. 4655.) 

{Royal Decree No. 2163, to assign to the Italian Register of Merchant Shipping 
the duty of supervising and inspecting commercial aircraft for the carriage of 
passengers, mails, goods, etc. Dated 9 June 1927.] 

Regio decreto 7 luglio 1927, n. 2035. Estensione ai salariati della Manifattura 
dei tabacchi di Fiume del trattamento economico e dello stato giuridico vigente 
per i salariati statali. (G.U., 1927, No. 262, p. 4413.) 
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[Royal Decree No. 2035, to place the wage-earning employees in the Fiume 
Tobacco Factory on the same financial and legal footing as those in the employ- 
ment of the State. Dated 7 July 1927.] 

Regio decreto 4 settembre 1927, n. 2142. Diminuzione del contribute dovuto 
dal Consorzio zolfifero siciliano per l’assicurazione obbligatoria contro la invalidita 
e la vecchiaia degli operai addetti alle miniere di zolfo della Sicilia. (Numero di 
pubblicazione : 2455.) (G.U., 1927, No. 277, p. 4612.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2142 to reduce the contribution due from the Sicilian Sulphur 
Consortium for the compulsory insurance against invalidity and old age of the 
workers employed in the Sicilian sulphur mines. Dated 4 September 1927.] 


Regio decreto 23 ottobre 1927, n. 2260. Determinazione del numero, della 
circoscrizione e della durata in carica dei rappresentanti di vettori. (Numero di 


pubblicazione : 2561.) (G.U., 1927, No. 289, p. 4790.) 
[Royal Decree No. 2260, to fix the number, districts and term of office of the 


agents of emigrant carriers. Dated 23 October 1927.] 

Regio decreto 23 ottobre 1927, n. 2146. Soppressione del Consiglio superiore : 
dell’emigrazione e del relativo Comitato permanente. (Numero di pubblicazione : 
2457.) (G.U., 1927, No. 277, p. 4614.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2146, to abolish the Superior Emigration Council and the 
Standing Emigration Committee. Dated 23 October 1927.] 

Regio decreto 27 ottobre 1927, n. 2145. Norme di coordinamento della legge e 
del regolamento sulle professioni di ingegnere e di architetto con la legge sui rapporti 
collettivi del lavoro, per cio che riflette la tenuta dell’ albo e la disciplina degli 
iscritti. (Numero di pubblicazione : 2456.) (G.U., 1927, No. 277, p. 4612.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2145 to co-ordinate the Act and Regulations concerning 
engineers and architects with the Act respecting the collective relations between 
employees and workers, in respect of the keeping of the register and the rules for 
persons entered therein. Dated 27 October 1927.] 

Decreto del Ministro per le Comunicazioni, 20 novembre 1927. Vigilanza sulle 
costruzioni navali affidata al Registro italiano. (G.U., 1927, No. 284, p. 4708.) 

[Decree of the Minister of Communications, to assign to the Italian Shipping 
Register the duty of supervising vessels belonging to the Navy. Dated 20 November 
1927. 

Decreto ministeriale del Ministro per |’Economia nazionale, 30 novembre 1927. 
Variazioni all’ elenco delle lavorazioni di breve durata e alle tabelle delle industrie 
e lavorazioni aventi disoccupazione stagionale o di sosta. (G.U., 1927, No. 287, 


p. 4766.) 
[Decree of the Minister of National Economy to amend the list of undertakings 


of short duration and undertakings with seasonal unemployment. Dated 30 Novem- 
ber 1927.] 


LUXEMBURG 


Arrété grand-ducal du 14 décembre 1927, portant fixation du maximum du 


salaire normal en matiére d’assurance-maladie. 
Grossh. Beschluss vom 14, Dezember 1927, betreffend Festsetzung des Héchst- 


grundlohnes in Sachen der Krankenversicherung. 
(Mémorial, 1927, No. 69, p. 924.) 


MEXICO (UNITED STATES OF) 


Reglamento de la Ley de Colonizacién de 5 ro = de 1926. 25 de enero de 1927. 


(Diario Oficial, 27 de enero de 1927 No. 22, p. 1.) 
[Regulations under the Land Settlement ‘Act ‘of 5 April 1926. Dated 25 January 


1927.} 
MOROCCO 
Arrété viziriel du 8 décembre 1927/13 joumada II 1346 portant allocations a 


certains agents auxiliaires d’une indemnité pour charges de famille et d’une alloca- 
tion pour naissance d’enfant. (Bulletin officiel, 1927, No. 790, p. 2729.) 
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MOZAMBIQUE 


Portaria no. 623, modificando algumas das disposigées reguladoras da admissao 
por contrato do pessoal eventual indispensavel aos servicos do Estado na Colonia, 
dando nova redaccao, para ésse efeito, a portaria no. 501, de 12 de Margo de 1927, 
de forma a tornar mais precisas e claras algumas das suas disposicées. 26 de Novem- 
bro de 1927. (Boletim Oficial da Mogambique, 1927, No. 48, p. 396.) 

{Order No. 623, to amend certain of the provisions governing the engagement 
under contract of any employees required for State service in the Colony, and for 
this purpose to reissue Order No. 501 of 12 March 1927, so as to render certain 
provisions therein more precise and clearer. Dated 26 November 1927.] 


NETHERLANDS 


Wet van den 10den November 1927, houdende goedkeuring van het Verdrag 
inzake slavernij van 25 September 1926. (Staatsblad, 1927, No. 356.) 

[Act to ratify the Slavery Convention of 25 September 1926. Dated 10 November 
1927.] 

* Wet van den 10den December 1927, houdende nadere regeling van de Collec- 
tieve Arbeidsovereenkomst. (Staatsblad, 1927, No. 415.) 

{Act to issue detailed regulations for collective contracts. Dated 10 December 
1927.] 

Wet van den 16den December 1927, lot wijziging van de Landarbeiderswe t. 
(Staatsblad, 1927, No. 389.) 

[Act to amend the Agricultural Workers Act. Dated 16 December, 1927.] 

* Wet van den 24sten December 1927, houdende wettelijke regeling van den 
Hoogen Raad van Arbeid. (Staatsblad, 1927, No. 407.) 

[Act respecting the Superior Labour Council. Dated 24 December 1927.] 

Besluit van den 15den December 1927, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 13 Maart 1919 (Staatsblad No. 107) tot uitvoering van artikel 243 der Invalidi- 
teitswet, zooals dat besluit laatstelijk is gewijzigd bij Koninklijk besluit van 20 Octo- 
ber 1926 (Staatsblad No. 363). (Staatsblad, 1927, No. 386.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 13 March 1919 (Staatsblad No. 107), 
in pursuance of section 243 of the Invalidity Act, as last amended by Royal Decree 
of 20 October 1926 (Staatsblad No. 363). Dated 15 December 1927.] 

Besluit van den 27sten December 1927, houdende wijziging van het Arbeids- 
reglement voor werklieden in,’s Rijksdienst 1927. (Staatsblad, 1927, No. 426.) 

[Decree to amend the Rules of Employment, 1927, for workers employed by 
the State. Dated 27 December 1927.] 


NEW ZEALAND 


An Act to amend the Apprentices Act, 1923. Dated ~ November 1927. 

An Act to consolidate certain Enactments of the General Assembly relating to 
the Public Service Superannuation Fund and the Teachers’ Superannuation Fund. 
Dated 2 November 1927. (No. 27.) 

An Act to amend the Land for Settlements Act, 1925. Dated 11 November 1927. 
(18 Geo. V, No. 21 of 1927.) 

An Act to make provision for the protection of mortgages from loss due to the 
enforcement [against land which has been mortgaged] of workers’ charges under 
the Workers’ Compensation Act, 1922. No. 50. Dated 23 November 1927. 


NORWAY 


Kongelig resolusjon, hvorved bestemmes: Et fremlagt utkast til forandringer 
i §§ 6, 8, 9, 11, 12, 14 og 16 i de ved kongelig resolusjon av 31 mai 1918, jfr. de 
kongelige resolusjoner av 22 april og 13 mai 1921, 17 februar 1922, 23 november 
1923 og 19 juni 1925, fastsatte forskrifter for bemanning ay norske skib bifalles. 
25 novbr. 1927. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1927, No. 52, p. 963.) 

[Royal Resolution to approve a proposal to amend sections 6, 8, 9, 11, 12, 14, 
and 16 of the provisions concerning the manning of Norwegian ships approved by 
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Royal Resolution of 31 May 1918 ; cf. Royal Resolutions of 22 April and 13 May 
1921, 17 February 1922, 23 November 1923, and 19 June 1925. Dated 25 November 
1927.] 

Kongelig resolusjon, hvorded i henhold til § 36 i loy om maskinister pa motor- 
fatéier av handelsmarinen av 9 februar 1923 bestemmes at den senest ved Kron- 
prinsregentens resolusjon ay 17 desember 1926 fastsatte utsettelse ved lovens 
ikrafttreden forlenges til 1 juli 1928. 16 desember 1927. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1927, 
No. 55, p. 990.) 

{Royal Resolution in pursuance of section 36 of the Act of 9 February 1923 
respecting enginemen on motor boats in the mercantile marine to provide that the 
date of the coming into operation of the Act last fixed by a Resolution of 17 Decem- 
ber 1926 shall be further postponed till 1 July 1928. Dated 16 December 1927.| 


POLAND 


Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 7 pazdziernika 1927 r. w 
sprawie zmiany art. 25 ustawy z dnia 18 marca 1921 r. 0. zaopatrzeniu inwalidow 
wojennych i ich rodzin oraz o zaopatrzeniu rodzin po poleglych i zmarlych lub 
zaginionych bez wlasnej winy, ktorych smierc, wzglednie zaginiecie, pozostaje w 
zwiazku przyczynowym ze sluzba wojskowa. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1927 No. 89, 
poz. 798, p. 1245.) 

{Order of the President of the Republic, to amend section 25 of the Act of 
18 March 1921, respecting provision for persons disabled in the war and their fami- 
lies and for the families of persons who were killed or died or missing through no 
fault of their own or whose death or disappearance was directly connected with 
military service. Dated 7 October 1927.] 

* Rozporzadzenie Ministra Spraw Wewnetrznych, Ministra Pracy i Opieki 
Spolecznej, Ministra Przemyslu i Handlu oraz Ministra Sprawiedliwosci z dnia 
31 pazdziernika 1927 r. o stosowaniu mechanicznych urzadzen do przesiewania 
maki, mieszania i zagniatania ciasta w piekarniach cukierniachiinnych zakladach 
przemyslowych, wytwarzajacych pieczywo. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1927, No. 102, 
poz. 894, p. 1410.) 

[Order of the Ministers of the Interior, Labour and Social Welfare, Commerce 
and Industry, and Justice, respecting the use of mechanical appliances for the 
sifting of flour and the mixing and kneading of dough in bakers’ and confectioners’ 
establishments and other industrial undertakings for the manufacture of bakers’ 
wares. Dated 31 October 1927.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministrow: Spraw Wojskowych, Skarbu oraz Pracy i Opieki 
Spolecznej z dnia 9 listopada 1927 r. w sprawie wykonania rozporzadzenia Prezy- 
denta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 10 czerwca 1927 r. zmieniajacego zakres upraw- 
nionych w mys! ustawy 0 zaopatrzeniu inwalidow wojennych i ich rodzin oraz o 
zaopatrzeniu rodzin po poleglych i zmarlych lub zaginioych bez wlasnej winy, 
ktorych smierc, wzglednie zaginiecie, pozostaje w zwiazku przyczynowym ze 
sluzba wojskowa. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1927, No. 103, poz. 898, p. 1413.) 

{Order of the Ministers of War, Finance,and Labourand Social Welfare respecting 
the administration of the Order issued by the President of the Republic on 10 June 
1927, to alter the range of claimants under the Act respecting provision for persons 
disabled in the war and their families and for the families of persons who were killed 
or died or were missing through no fault of their own and whose death or disappear- 
ance is connected with war service. Dated 9 November 1927.] 

Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 18 listopada 1927 r. 0 pobycie cudzo- 
ziemcow na niektérych obszarach Rzeczypospolitej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1927, 
No. 107, poz. 917, p. 1501.) 

{Order of the Council of Ministers respecting aliens sojourning in certain parts 
ef the Republic. Dated 18 November 1927.] 


Silesia 

Rozporzadzenie policyjne Wojewody Slaskiego z dnia 4. pazdziernika 1927 r. 
eo wykonaniu przemyslu gospodnio szynkarskiego. (Dziennik Ustaw Slaskich, 
1927, No. 23, p. 82.) 

[Administrative Order of the Province of Silesia respecting the carrying on 
of the refreshment trade. Dated 4 October 1927. (Prohibition of the retailing 
on paydays of alcoholic beverages other than beer and wine.)] 
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PORTUGAL | 


Portaria nomeando, uma comissaéo para inquirir sébre a actual situagao da 
Colonia de Mogambique no que respeita a organizagao do trabalho indegena para 
fins publicos e particulares. 27 de Outubro de 1927. (Boletim Oficial da Colonia de 
Mocgambique, 1927, No. 50, p. 601.) 

[Order to appoint a commission lo enquire into the present situation in the 
Colony of Mozambique in respect of the organisation of native labour for public and 
private purposes. Dated 27 October 1927.| 

Decreto no. 14488 —- Altera e amplia algumas das disposigées do regulamento 
sObre substancias explosivas aprovado pelo decreto no. 2241. 27 de Outubro de 
1927. (Diario do Govérno, 1927, No. 238, p. 2114.) 

[Decree No. 14488, to amend and supplement certain provisions of the Explo- 
sives Regulations approved by Decree No. 2241. Dated 27 October 1927.] 

Portaria no. 5105 —- Determina quais os peritos sanitarios que devem intervir 
nas vistorias de licenciamento das industrias insalubres, incémodas, perigosas ou 
toxicas. 12 de Dezembro de 1927. (Diario do Govérno, 1927, No. 276, p. 2349.) 

[Order No. 5105, to specify the public health officials who must take part in 
the inspections for licensing purposes of dangerous, unhealthy and noxious establish- 
ments. Dated 12 December 1927.] 

Decreto no. 14776 — Faz varias alteracées na tabela I anexa ao regulamento 
das industrias insalubres, inc6modas, perigosas ou t6xicas, aprovado pelo decreto 
no. 8364. 22 de Dezembro de 1927. (Diario do Govérno, 1927, No. 283, p. 2412.) 

[Decree No. 14776, to make various amendments in schedule I appended to 
the Regulations for dangerous, unhealthy and noxious industries approved by 
Decree No. 8364. Dated 22 December 1927.] 

Decreto no. 14811 — Ratifica o Acérdo entre Portugal e a Noruega sébre o 
reconhecimento reciproco dos certificados de Bordo Livre, assinado em Lisboa em 
30 de Novembro de 1927. 31 de Dezembro de 1927. (Diario do Govérno, 1927, 
No. 291, p. 2453.) 

[Decree No. 14811, to ratify the Agreement between Portugal and Norway 
concerning mutual recognition of freeboard certificates, signed at Lisbon on 
30 November 1927. Dated 31 December 1927.] 


RUMANIA 


Regulament pentru intrebuintarea electricitatii santierele petrolifere ; 
16 Novemvrie 1927. (Monitorul Oficial, 1928, No. 4, p. 95.) 
{Regulations for the use of electricity at oil wells. Dated 16 November 1927.| 


SAINT VINCENT 
Regulations under the Shop Hours Ordinance, 1921. Dated 27 August 1927. 
(St. Vincent Government Gazette, 1927, Vol. 60, No. 32, p. 163.) 
An Ordinance to consolidate and amend the law relating to Public Health in 


this Colony. No. 9. Dated 29 September 1927. 
[Sections 8-15: sanitary regulations for bakehouses. | 


SALVADOR 


Decreto : Derdganse los decretos del Poder Ejecutivo de 14 de oclubre de 1915, 
de 28 de abril de 1923 y de 24 de octubre de 1924, referentes al ahorro obligatorio 
de los empleados publicos. 4 de julio de 1927. (Diario Oficial, 1927, No. 151, 
p. 1161.) 

[Decree to repeal the Decrees of the Executive of 14 October 1915, 28 April 
1923, and 24 October 1924 respecting compulsory savings for public employees. 
Dated 4 July 1927.] 

Decreto: Créase una Oficina Nacional de Inspeccion Técnica de Instalaciones 
Eléctricas. 10 de agosto de 1927. (Diario Oficial, 1927, No. 176, p. 1358.) 

[Decree to set up a National Office for the technical inspection of electric instal- 
lations. Dated 10 August 1927.] 

Decreto : Reglamerito relativo a Instalaciones Eléctricas. 17 de agosto de 1927. 
(Diario. Oficial, 1927, No. 188, p. 1453.) 

{Decree issuing regulations for electric installations. Dated 17 August 1927.| 
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SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE KINGDOM 


Act to amend and supplement the Housing Acts of 15 May 1925 and 23 October 
1926. Dated 29 October 1927. (Sluzbene Novine, 1927, No. 248-LX VIII, p. 1.) 


Regulations junder section 9 of the Act of 29 October 1927 to amend and 
supplement the Acts of 15 May 1925 and 23 October 1926 respecting housing]. 
Dated 11 November 1927. (Sluzbene Novine, 1927, No. 261-LXX.) 


Order of the Minister of Social Affairs to vary the wage classes. Dated 6 Decem- 
ber 1927. (Sluzbene Novine, 1927, No. 288-LXXX.) 

{Amends Workers’ Insurance Act.| 

* Orders (Regulations) respecting the organisation of the employment exchange 
system, direct relief for the unemployed, and the granting of loans at a low rate 
of interest for the building of workers’ dwellings at the expense of the fund formed 
under the authority given by section 110 of the Finance Act, 1922-1923. (No date.) 
(Sluzbene Novine, 10 December 1927, No. 281-LXXVIL.) 


SPAIN 


Real orden aclarando dudas respecto a la adaptacion de! Reglamento publicado 
en la Gaceta de 10 de febrero de 1926, acerca de la asistencia por accidentes del 
trabajo. 17 de noviembre de 1927. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1927, No. 323, p. 1038.) 

[Royal Order to elucidate certain obscure points in the Regulations for relief 
in case of accidents on public works, issued in the Gaceta of 10 February 1926. 
Dated 17 November 1927.] 


Real orden resolviendo solicitudes elevadas al Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio 
e Industria para que se modifique el procedimiento de sanciones econdémicas y 
recursos establecidos para los Comités paritarios por la Real orden de 14 de agosto 
de 1924. 7 de diciembre de 1927. (Gacela de Madrid, 1927, No. 342, p. 1474.) 

[Royal Order to grani the petitions made by the Ministry of Labour, Commerce, 
and Industry for the alteration of the procedure for fines and appeals laid down 
for the joint committees by the Royal Order of 14 August 1924. Dated 7 December 
1927.] 


Real orden disponiendo que el articulo 34 del vigente Keglamento de Estable- 
cimientos clasificados de incémodos, insalubres y peligrosos, aprobado por Real 
orden de 17 de noviembre de 1925, quede adicionado con el parrafo que se expresa. 
9% de diciembre de 1927. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1927, No. 345, p. 1532.) 

[Royal Order to add an item to section 34 of the Regulations for establishments 
schedules as dangerous, unhealthy, or noxious which were approved by the Royal 
Order of 17 November 1925. Dated 9 December 1927.] 


Real decreto relativo a la tutela que al Estado incumbe ejercer cerca de los 
emigrantes. 9 de diciembre de 1927. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1927, No. 347, 
p. 1551.) 

{Royal Decree respecting the duty of the State to protect emigrants. Dated 
9 December 1927.] 


Real orden disponiendo quede redactado en la forma que se indica el numero 
1° de la Real orden de 2 de enero de 1926, relativa a desinfeccién, y aprobando el 
Reglamento que se inserta, para Ja aplicacién de los preceptos de dicha Real orden 
y de la de 7 de noviembre de dicho aio, cuyas normas se imponen como obligatorias 
en todas las provincias. 21 de diciembre de 1927. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1927, No. 356, 
p. 1796.) 

[Royal Order to amend section 1 of the Royal Order of 2 January 1926 respecting 
disinfection, and to approve the Regulations for the administration of the said 
Order and that of 7 November 1927, the rules laid down in which shall be binding 
on every province. Dated 21 December 1927. (J/nler alia: conditions of employ- 
ment in barbers’ shops.)] 


SWEDEN 


Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse angaende undantag for medborgare i Belgien fran vissa 
bestaémmelser i lagen den 17 juni 1916 (nr. 235) om férsakring for olycksfall i arbetc. 
Den 7 oktober 1927. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1927, No. 379, p. 849.) 
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[Royal Notification respecting the exemption of Belgian nationals from certain 
provisions of the Act of 17 June 1916 (No. 235) concerning insurance against indus- 
trial accidents. Dated 7 October 1927.] 


Kung]. Maj:ts instruktion fér statens pensionsanstalt. Den 28 oktober 1927. 
(Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1927, No. 396, p. 913.) 

[Royal Instructions respecting the State Pension Institution. Dated 28 October 
1927. (Public employees.)]} 

Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse med vissa féreskrifter i anledning av lagen om utlin- 
nings ratt att har i riket vistas ; den 11 november 1927. (Svensk Férfattningssam- 
ling, 1927, No. 411, p. 963.) 

[Royal Notification issuing regulations under the Act (of 2 August 1927, No. 333] 
respecting the right of residence of aliens in Sweden. Dated 11 November 1927.) 

Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse angaende fndred lydelse av §§ 14, 24, 33, 42 och 43 
i férordningen den 12 november 1880 (nr. 64) angaende skeppsmatning. Den 
18 november 1927. (Svensk férfattningssamling, 1927, No. 413, p. 975.) 

[Royal Notification to amend sections 14, 24, 33, 42¢ and 43 of the Order of 
12 November 1880 (No. 64) respecting ship surveying. Dated 18 November 1927. 
(Section 43 : no cargo to be placed in the crew’s quarters.)] 

Kungl. Maj:ts Kungérelse om andrad lydelse av § 2 i kungérelsen den 5 decem- 
ber 1924 (nr. 496) angaende sattet och tiden fér utbetalning av pension, pensions- 
tillagg och understéd jamlikt lagen den 30 juni 1913 (nr. 120) om allman pensions- 
férsikring. Den 18 november 1927. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1927, No. 442, 
p. 1069.) 

[Royal Notification to amend section 2 of the Notification of 5 December 1924 
(No. 496) concerning the time and manner of payment of pensions, bonuses on 
pensions, and benefit under the Act of 30 June 1913 (No. 120) respecting general 
pension insurance. Dated 18 November 1927.] 

Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse om Andrad lydelse av 9 och 12§§ i kungérelsen den 
11 november 1927 (nr. 411) med vissa foreskrifter i anledning av lagen om utlan- 
nings ratt att hari riket vistas. Den 30 december 1927. (Svensk Férfattningssam- 
ling, 1927, No. 487, p. 1137.) 

[Royal Notification to amend sections 9 and 12 of the Notification of 11 Novem- 
ber 1927 (No. 411) issuing provisions in pursuance of the Act respecting the right 
of residence of aliens in Sweden. Dated 30 December 1927.] 


SWITZERLAND 


Bundesbeschluss betreffend die Ratifikation des von der siebenten internationa- 
len Arbeitskonferenz beschlossenen Uebereinkommens iiber die Entschadigung aus 
Anlass von Berufskrankheiten. Vom 9. Juni 1927. (Eidgendéssische Gesetzsamm- 
lung, 1927, No. 26, p. 539.) 

Arrété fédéral portant ratification de la convention concernant la réparation 
des maladies professionnelles, adoptée par la septi¢me session de la Conférence 
internationale du Travail. Du 9 juin 1927. (Recueil des Lois Fédérales, 1927, 
No. 26, p. 559.) 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


* An Act to provide compensation for disability or death resulting from injury 
to employees in certain maritime employments, and for other purposes. Approved 
4 March 1927. (Public, No. 803, 69th Congress.) 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL POBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. Voluntary Sickness Insurance. Collection 
ef National Studies (Law and Statistics). Studies and Reports, Series M (Social 
Insurance), No. 7. Geneva, International Labour Office; London, P. S. King, 
1927. xivi1 + 470 pp. 8s.; $2. 


This study was prepared for the 1927 Session of the International Labour 
Conference, which was called upon to vote on Draft Conventions and Recommen- 
dations concerning sickness insurance, and had therefore to decide in the first 
place whether sickness insurance should be voluntary or compulsory. The Inter- 
national Labour Office submitted a report on compulsory sickness insurance to 
the Conference and endeavoured, at the same time, to furnish the delegates with 
as comprehensive data as possible on schemes of voluntary insurance, with statis- 
tics of their working. It was not however considered expedient, as in the case of 
compulsory insurance, to make a comparative analysis of national schemes of 
voluntary insurance. The task would have proved, if not impossible, at least 
extremely difficult, by reason of the great variety of voluntary insurance insti- 
tutions and the inadequacy of the information obtainable for certain countries. 
The volume under consideration, therefore, contains a series of monographs relating 
to the following countries: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Great Britain, Northern Ireland, Irish Free State, India, Italy, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Palestine, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Uruguay. A general introduction gives a broad outline of the historical 
development and essential features of the different systems of voluntary insurance. 


Internationale Bekleidungsarbeiter-Féderation. Protokoll iiber die Verhandlungen 
des dritten Internationalen Bekleidungsarbeiter-Kongresses. Abgehalten vom 8. bis 
10. August 1927 in Paris. Amsterdam, 1927. 123 pp. 


Proceedings of the third Congress of the International Clothing Workers’ 
Federation held at Paris, 8-10 August 1927. 


Union interparlementaire. ‘Compte rendu de la XX1 Conférence tenue « Paris 
du 25 au 30 aodt 1927. Lausanne, Payot et C'*., 1927. xv + 594 pp. 

Report of the proceedings of the fourteenth Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union held at Paris, 25-30 August 1927. The resolutions of the Conference are 
given in French, English and German. 


World’s Student Christian Federation. Direclory and Exchange List 1927- 
1928 Geneva. 17 pp. 


—— Report presented at the General Committee Meeting, Nyborg Strand, 
Denmark, and completed to cover the period 1924-1926. By Henry-Louis Henriop, 
General Secretary. Geneva. 54 pp. 


—— International Student Service. Sixth Annual Conference, Schiers, Switzer- 
land, 6-15 August 1927. A Report on the Speeches, Discussions and Commissions 
of the Conference. Geneva, 1927. 56 pp. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRALIA 


Ministry of State for Home and Territories. Commonwealth Bureau of Census 
and Statisties. Labour Report, 1926. No. 17. Melbourne, 1927. 174 pp. 
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Report of the High Commissioner of the Commonwealth for the Year 1926. Victoria, 
1927. 38 pp. Is. 6d. 


QUEENSLAND 


Department of Agriculture and Stoek. Annual Report for the Year 1926-1927. 
Brisbane, 1927. 208 pp. 4s. 6d. 


Priekly-Pear Land Commission. Third Annual Report. Being for the Year 
ended 30 June 1927. Brisbane, 1927. 95 pp. 3s. 6d. 


State Government Insurance Office. Eleventh Annual Report for the Year ended 
30 June 1927. Brisbane, 1927. 40 pp. 1s. 3d. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
Edueation Department. Report for the Year 1926. Perth, 1927. 35 pp. 


CANADA 


ONTARIO 


Department of Labour. Technical Education Braneh. Proceedings of the Second 
National Conference on Technical Education, Ottawa, 9-11 February 1927. Special 
Bulletin, No. 20. Ottawa, 1927. 51 pp. 

This abbreviated report of the Proceedings of the Second National Conference 
on Technical Education held in Ottawa, 9-11 February 1927, contains, with the 
resolutions, only those parts of the discussions of the Conference which are deemed 
to be of interest to teachers, members of vocational committees, and others interested 
in the development of vocational education in Canada. The topics discussed 
include : aims and objectives of vocational education, minimum requirements of 
a vocational education programme, apprenticeship and part-time work. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Ministerstvo Zemedelstvi. Zeme Vzorného Zemedelstvi. Poznadmky, jez = cest po 
Dansku, Holandsku, Svédsku a Svycarsku. By Josef Marex. Prague, 1926. 139 pp. 
6 koruny. 

The pamphlet, published by the Czechoslovak Ministry of Agriculture, is the 
work of a journalist who specialises in agricultural matters. It contains chapters 
describing the agricultural systems in Holland, Sweden, Denmark and Switzerland. 
It deals with production, the co-operative movement, labour conditions in agricul- 
ture, housing, and agricultural organisations. In the concluding chapter a com- 
parison is made between the progress that is taking place in the countries considered 
and conditions in Czechoslovakia. 


FRANCE 

Ministére de I’ Agriculture. Caisse nationale de crédit agricole. Notice sur les 
préts accordés en exéculion de la loi du 2 aovit 1923 pour faciliter l’électrification des 
campagnes. Renseignements relatifs a la constitution des dossiers de defnandes de p réts. 
Paris, 1927. 76 pp. 

A collection of official texts on the electrification of the countryside in France, 
including the text of the Act of 2 August 1923. 


Ministére du Travail, de l’ Hygiéne, de t’Assistanee et de ia Prévoyance sociales. 
Conseil supérieur du Travail. Vingt-neuviéme session, novembre 1925. 1. La légis- 
lation du travail & domicile. 11. Le contrat individuel de travail. Paris, Imprimerie 
nationale, 1926. xrx + 251 pp. 

——. —. Trentidéme session, novembre 1926. 1. Le contrat individuel de travail. 
Il. Age d’admission des enfants dans le commerce et dans les transports. I11. Déela- 
ration obligatoire préalable a Vouverture des établissements industriels et commerciaux. 
IV. Représentation des travailleurs intellectuels au Conseil supérieur du Travail 


Paris, 1927. xrx -- 145 pp. 
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The above two volumes contain the official documents relaling to the debates 
of the Superior Council of Labour on legislation with regard to home work, the 
contract of employment, age of admission of children in commerce and the trans- 
port industry, the compulsory registration of industrial and commercial establish- 
ments, and the representation of intellectual workers on the Superior Council of 
Labour. These documents include proceedings, reports, preparatory documents 
and results of certain enquiries, and the text of resolutions passed by the Council. 


——-— Offiee national d’ Hygiéne sociale. Rapport annuel du Conseil d’adminis- 
tration sur le fonctionnement et lactivité de l’ Office national d’Hygiéne sociale du 
Jer juillet 1926 au 30 juin 1927. Reprinted from the Journal officiel de la Répu- 
blique francaise, 4 December 1927. Paris. 10 pp. 

Report on the activities ot the National Office for Social Hygiene, 1 July t926 
to 30 June 1927. 


GERMANY 


Reichsgesundheitsamt.  Arbeifen aus dem Reischsgesundheitsamle. Achtuaid- 
fiinfzigster Band. 4. Heft. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1927. Pp 479-677, illust». 

The review of the work carried out under the auspices of the German Federal 
Department of Public Health is continued in this volume. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Colonial Ofiiee. Report by His Britannic Majesty’s Government to the Council 
of the League of Nations on the Administration of Palestine and Trans-Jordan for 
the Year 1926. Colonial No. 26. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 103 pp. 
3s. 6d. 

Department of Overseas Trade. Report on the Commercial, Economic and linan- 
cial Conditions of the Argentine Republic, September 1927. By H. O. CuiaALkiery, 
C.B.E. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 90 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Short paragraphs are devoted to legislation and social questions. Under the 
latter heading the report gives information on industrial disputes, employment, 
cost o} living and immigration. The attitude of Argentina towards European 
immigration is stated to be entirely favourable, but, in the absence of the necessary 
colonisation laws, no organised measures had been taken at the date of the report 
to encourage it by selection in Europe, the provision of assisted passages or settle- 
ment on the land. In this connection an outline is given of the proposed activities 
of the Railway Colonisation Consortium, founded in March 1927 at the request and 
wilh the support of the Government. 


Ministry of Health. Report of the National Health Insurance (International 
Arrangements) Board to the National Health Insurance Joint Committee and to 
the Irish Insurance Commissioners. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 27 pp. 
6d. 

HUNGARY 


Ungarisches Ackerbauministerium. Die landwirtschaflliche Produktion 
der Welt im Jahre 1927 Uebersetzung aus dem ungarischen Originale. Budapest. 
1927. 430 pp. 

Before the war the Hungarian Ministry of Agriculture published a year book 
giving the world production of cereals (Getreideproduktion der Welt) ; the twenty- 
seventh issue (for 1913) appeared early in 1914. The year book is now to be 
continued under the title Die landwirtschaftliche Produktion der Welt (World agri- 
cultural output) and its scope has been enlarged. It now includes studies on the 
principal agricuitural products and covers not fifty countries only as before the 
war, but every country and its colonies throughout the world: The figures given 
for 1927 are approximate ; actual figures are given for 1926. The year book 
gives for each country the figures relating to foreign trade in agricultural products 
for 1926. Comparative statistics relating to cereals are included showing total 
output, output per hectare and area cultivated ; figures relating to live stock are 
also included. 
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INDIA 


t of Commercial Intelligence and Statisties. Statistical Abstraet for 
British India with Statistics, where available, relating to certain Indian States from 
1916-17 to 1925-26. Calcutta, Govt. of India Central Publication Branch, 1927. 
x1 + 707 pp Rs. 2-4 or 4s. 3d. 


BIHAR AND ORISSA 


Reports on the Administration of Civil and Criminal Justice in the Province of 
Bihar and Orissa during the year 1926. Patna, Superintendent, Government Print- 
ing, 1927. 75 and 47 pp. 

From the labour point of view, it is interesting to note that 41 cases of criminal 
breach of contracts of service were reported in 1926, 24 of which were returned as 
true and brought to trial under Cha, ter XIX of the Indian Penal Code. This part 
of the Code, as well as the Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act dealing with cognate 
offences, has now been repealed. 


NETHERLANDS 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Departement van Landbouw, Nijverheid en Handel. Centraal Kantoor voor de 
Statistiek in Nederlandseh-Indie. Statistisch Jaarsverzicht van Nederlandsch- Indie. 
Vervolg van : Jaarcijfers voor het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden (Kolonien) Jaargang 
1926. Statistical Abstract for the Netherlands East Indies 1926. New Series of the 
Statistical Annual for the Netherlands (Part Colonies). Weltevreden, 1927. 


+ 407 pp. 5 fl. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Department of Labour. Report 1 April to 31 March 1927. Wellington, 1927. 
32 pp. 9d 

The report gives an account of the working of the New Zealand labour laws. 
In regard to industrial conditions generally, there was a considerable degree of 
unemployment in the summer mainly due to the fall in exports. Statistics on 
labour disputes and stoppages in the year under review and a summary for the 
period 1922-1924, data on industrial agreements, on award rates and wages 
actually paid, on accidents, etc., are included. The work of the apprenticeship 
committees set up under the Apprentices Act is reviewed in some detail. Moreover, 
information relating to the Factory Acts, the Shops and Offices Act, the Scaffold- 
ing and Excavation Act, the Weights and Measures Act, as well as on rent restric- 
tion, night baking and lead poisoning is given. Reference is made to the eighth, 
ninth and tenth Sessions of the International Labour Conference. 


Department of Lands and Survey. Discharged Soldiers Settlement. Report for 
the Year ended 31 March 1927. Wellington, 1927. 22 pp. 9d. 


Ministry of External Affairs. Seventh Report of the Government of New Zealand 
on the Administration of the Mandated Territory of Western Samoa for the year ended 


31 March 1927. 47 pp., illustr. 


PANAMA 
Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores. Inmigracién y Pasaportos. Panama, 


1927. 83 pp. 
The information relating to passports and immigration into Panama contained 
in the above report was summarised in the Monthly Record of Migration for 


December 1927 (Vol. II, No. 12, pp. 470-472). 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Report of the Government of the Union of South Africa on South-West Africa for 
she Year 1926. Cape Town, 1927. 101 pp. 5s. 
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UNITED STATES 


Department of-Labour. Bureau of Labour Statisties. Wages and Hours of Labour 
in Cotton-Goods Manufacturing 191¢ to 1926. Bulletin No. 446. Wages and Hours 
of Labour Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1927. m1 + 49 pp. 10 cents. 


—— Women’s Bureau. Industrial Accidents to Women in New Jersey, Ohio 
and Wisconsin. Bulletin No. 60. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1927. 
vit + 316 pp. 45 cents. 


This is the most comprehensive study of industrial accidents to women that has 
been made in the United States. It covers 3,285 accidents, involving death, or 
permanent, partial, or temporary incapacity, in the States of New Jersey, Ohio and 
Wisconsin from 1 July 1919 to 30 June 1920. It examines (1) the relative import- 
ance of the various factors in accident causation, (2) the provisions of the workmen’s 
compensation laws, (3) administration, (4) prevention. A fifth and final part relates 
the. circumstances of 385 women suffering trom permanent partial incapacity, 
three to four and a half years after the accident. The statistical investigation of 
the causes, frequency and severity of the accidents, and duration of the healing 
period is elaborately carried out. 

Regarding the relation between compensation scales and prevention, the report 
points out that until the scale provides payment to the injured worker for the 
actual economic loss occasioned by the accident, instead of allowing the weekly 
maximum and other limitations to reduce such payment, the compensation cost 
will not be so forceful a factor as it might be in promoting prevention by 
adequate safety measures. In Wisconsin, compensation is increased or reduced 
15 per cent. if the employer fails to comply with State safety regulations, or 
if the worker wilfully disobeys safety rules adopted by the employer or tails to 
use safety devices provided. 

Several conclusions emerge 1rom the interviews with women suffering from per- 
manent partial incapacity. The effect of an injury upon ability to perform house- 
work should receive consideration ; numerous cases are cited where the injured 
woman has married and been unable to carry out her household duties. The normal 
delay of several weeks before the first compensation payments are made causes the 
greatest stringency in the homes of workers earning low wages. A number of 
cases are cited where training for a new occupation would have been of value. 
It is a peculiarity of most United States laws that permanent partial incapacity 
should entitle to compensation for a specified number of weeks, according 
to the nature of the injury. On the expiry of the period, the injured are, it would 
seem, deemed to have recovered their pre-accident earning power, but such is not 
always the case. Nevertheless, of the 385 women whose cases were investigated, 
161 were earning more than before the accident, and 85 received the same wage ; 
95 earned less, and 40 never returned to work, being disabled for all available 
employment. 


ILLINOIS 


Department of Public Welfare. Care of the Aged in Chicago. 1. Industrial 
Pensions in the Care of the Aged. 11. Trade Union Provisions for the Aged. By 
Elizabeth A. HuGues and Elsie Wolcott Haypen. Chicago, 1927. 132 pp. 


In the last few years a growing interest has been taken throughout the United 
States in the problem of old-age pensions, and several reports on the subject have 
been made by State commissions. The present book, covering pensions provided 
by private undertakings and by trade unions, is the first instalment of a work 
which will be completed by studies of civil service pensions and poor relief for the 
aged. It purports to deal only with the situation in Chicago, but the conditions it 
describes probably differ little from those existing in other industrial areas. 

The first section is a detailed description of 105 establishment pension plans in 
operation in Chicago. Three-fourths of the plans were instituted since 1910, and 
hence none of them has reached the age of maximum cost. The number of pension- 
ers under these plans is estimated at 3 per cent. of the Chicago population aged 65 
or more (103,197), or somewhat over 3,000. Most of the plans are non-contributory, 
and the award of pensions is in the discretion of the management. 
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Several of the so-called “‘ international” trade unions, to which highly-paid 
skilled workers belong, have in recent years instituted old-age pensions for their 
members, and these plans, though they are operative throughout the country, are 
described here in detail. After some preliminary experiment with unsound 
financing, the unions are endeavouring to set their plans on an actuarial basis. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


A Codificagdo Americana do Direito Internacional. Documentos officiaes. Colli- 
gidos e publicados por Ordem de Sua Excellencia O Snr. Dr. Octavio MANGABEIRA, 
Ministro de Estado das Relacées Exteriores, por Sylvio RomEro. Vol. I. A Creagdo 
da Commissdo de Jurisconsultos. 342 pp. Vol. II. Providencias para a Primeira 
Reunido da Commissdo de Jurisconsultos. 666 pp. Vol. III. Os Projectos de Codigos 
de Direito Publico e Privado Internacional mandados elabor pelo Governo do Brasil. 
267 pp. Vol. IV. A Primeira Reunido da Commissdo de Jurisconsultos. 485 pp. 
Vol. V. Os trabalhos das Commissées Especiaes. 412 pp. Vol. VI. Aliamentos da 
Segunda Reunido da Commissdo de Jurisconsultos. 347 pp. Vol. VII. A Segunda 
Reunido da Commissdo de Jurisconsultos. A fixacdo definitiva da sua data. Novas 
contribui¢ées para o seu estudo. 558 pp. Rio de Janeiro, 1927. 

Official documents relating to the American codification of international law. 


Andler, Charles. L’humanisme travailliste. Essais de pédagogie sociale. Paris, 
Bibliothéque de la “‘ Civilisation francaise ’”’, 1927. 144 pp. 10 frs. 

The brochure contains two essays. The first, dealing with “ labour institutes ”’ 
in French universities, was published in the form of articles in March 1920. The 
second, concerned with the revival of learning in German and French universities 
(La rénovation présente des Universités allemandes et des Universités frangaises), 
gives the opening address delivered before the Faculty of Letters of the University 
of Paris at the beginning of the term, November 1919. After recalling the failure 
of the “ people’s universities ”’, which had attempted a general dissemination of 
knowledge on a modest scale and disappeared because they lacked the necessary 
close connection with the various trades, Mr. Andler, professor in the Collége de 
France, considers what form of intellectual training of the workers can be substi- 
tuted for the study of literature designed for other and very different social classes. 
“The French working classes ’’, he says, *‘ must not continue to vegetate in an 
inferior intellectual condition, nor in that peculiar confusion observable each time 
they begin to educate themselves.’’ The author regrets that France has, as yet, 
no institution similar to the Labour Academy of Frankfort-on-Main or the Seminary 
for free popular education of the Leipzig University, which was the first to publish 
serious studies on workers’ psychology and education. 


Arbeitsrechtliche Entscheidungen des Gewerbe- und Kaufmannsgerichts Berlin. 
Fortsetzung der Sammlung “ Aus der Praxis des Gewerbegerichts Berlin ” und des 
Jahrbuches des Kaufmannsgerichts Berlin”. Herausgegeben von Paul 
Linc, Dr. Adolf NeuMANN, Ludwig Scuuttz. Zweiter Band. Berlin, Franz Vahlen, 
1927. xv + 302 pp. 

The collection of decisions rendered by the Berlin Industrial and Commercial 
Court (Gewerbe- und Kaufmannsgericht Berlin) will always be of considerable value, 
notwithstanding the fact that this Court has ceased to exist since the Act of 
23 December 1926 on industrial courts came into operation. 

The Gewerbe- Kund aufmannsgericht was the most important legal authority 
in Germany on questions relating to labour, and dealt with approximately one- 
fifth of all the cases arising out of industrial disputes. The precedents created 
cannot be ignored by the industrial courts instituted by the new Act. The volume 
under consideration contains a useful preface in which the author outlines the 
working of the new industrial courts, and some seven hundred decisions rendered 
by the Gewerbe- und Kaufmannsgericht from 1924 to 1927. These decisions relate 
to : the employment contract of workers and salaried employees, the procedure and 
competence of the Court, collective agreements, special legislation relating to 
disabled workers, the functions of works councils, and notice to salaried employees. 
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Arduino, Félix E. La Pasividad. Estudio comparado sobre seguros sociales. 
jubilaciones y pensiones. Proposiciones sobre las leyes 10,650 y 11,308. From the 
Revista de la Universidad de Buenos Aires, September 1927, Reprint No. 65, 
Buenos Aires, 1927. 59 pp. 

A comparative exposition of social insurance and pension systems in force in 
various European countries and in Argentina. 


Association of British Chambers of Commerce. Report of Proceedings and Reso- 
lutions adopted at the General Meeting held at Liverpool on 29 September 1927. 
London, 1927. 110 pp. 


Associations frangaises des propriétaires d’appareils & vapeur et Association 
des Industriels du Nord. Instructions sur l’exécution des installations électriques. 
Edition 1924, revue en 1927. Accompagnée de commentaires rédigés par J. Touprr 
et V. KamMERER. Mulhouse, Bader et C'*., 1927. v + 234 pp. 


Instructions for the installation of electrical apparatus issued by the French 
Associations of steam-driven machinery and the Association of Manufacturers of 
the Department of the Nord. 


Aveam, Mois H. The Rayon Industry. New York, D. van Nostrand Co., 1927. 
XxI 622 pp. 

A technical work in which the author attempts to correlate the various tactors 
surrounding the new industry ‘“‘rayon’’, otherwise known as “ artificial silk ’’. 
Some pages are given to the questions of labour-supply and labour cost, wages 
and hours. In a table on working hours, the author summarises some interesting 
data published in the Journal of the Textile Institute based on information supplied 
by the International Labour Office. ‘The book deals with the historical, financial, 
commercial and economic aspects of rayon, describes in detail the various processes, 
lists, with a brief description, the patents which have been of value in the establish- 
ment and promotion of the rayon industry, and gives the names and addresses of 
firms producing rayon in the different countries. It is abundantly illustrated and 
includes a bibliography and numerous tables. 


Balabanofi, Angelica. Erinnerungen und Erlebnisse. Berlin, KE. Laube, 1927. 
300 pp. 

These reminiscenses of a Russian revolutionary provide « well written survey vt 
changing conditions in the Socialist parties of different countries since the time of 
Bebel and Jaurés. The author played a varied part in the affairs of international! 
socialism, particularly as secretary of the Zimmerwald organisation and later as 
secretary of the Communist International. 


Benoit-Lé vy, Georges. Paris s’étend. Menton (Benoit-Lévy, Boulevard de 
Garavan), 1927. 95 pp., illustr., maps. 25 frs. ; $1.50 ; 6s. 6d. 

Mr. Benoit-Lévy, whose campaign in favour of the building of garden cities in 
France is well known, reviews various proposals for dealing with the regional plan- 
ning of Paris and explains how it would be possible to apply a national scheme of 
this kind in other French towns. He suggests that Paris should retain its present 
limits, and that the necessary measures should be taken to prevent the addition of 
any elements which can be established elsewhere ; that, when a suitable opportunity 
occurs, wide thoroughfares should be opened ; and that gardens, private and 
public parks, old private houses and the artistic features which make the charm 
of Paris should be retained. Moreover, he considers that 9 certain radius outside 
Paris should be preserved for cultivation, sport, and forest land, and the capital 
should be connected with the surrounding garden cities by means of linear cities 
sparsely populated. Finally, provision should be made for town planning in the 
region between Paris and Le Havre, where industrial, agricultural and residential 
districts should present harmonious proportions. 

Such a vast scheme could be carried out only through the co-ordination of 
present means of transport and the methodical planning of future services. 


Blanshard, Paul. Labour in Southern Cotton Mills. New York, The New 
Republic (for the League for Industrial Democracy), 1927. 88 pp. 25 cents. 


This timely brochure by Mr. Paul Blanshard is of great assistance in under- 
standing the labour situation in Southern cotton mills. According to the author, 
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the Southern mill village has become a factory system, expanding swiftly without 
commensurate advantages to the workers. It has already interfered with Northern 
and Western labour standards, and has threatened the most precious labour gains 
of the last generation. The South has increased its spindles by the use of New 
England capital and is working these spindles much harder and more profitably 
than its Northern competitors. Legally, North Carolina and Georgia have the 
sixty-hour week, South Carolina the fifty-five hour week, and Alabama no limit. 
The United Textile Workers have fought in vain against the ten and eleven-hour 
day, the eleven and twelve-hour night, low wages, child labour, the lack of free 
speech, etc., but the owners, all anti-unionists, use every available means to 
discredit the union and, indeed, all other agencies which presume to enquire into 
the conditions in this industry. 

Mr. Blanshard has checked his own personal observations of Southern mill 
villages with recent researches. The result is a graphic and an arresting statement 
of an important phase in the ‘‘ New South ’’. Education, he believes, will even- 
tually change the state of things, “ for even Southern mill workers will not remain 
perpetually content under a system of feudal industrial control. ”’ 


Boukharine, N. La théorie du matérialisme historique. Manuel populaire de socio- 
logie marxiste. Traduction de la 4° édition suivie d’une note sur La position du 
probléme du matérialisme historique. Bibliotheque Marxiste No. 3. Paris, Editions 
sociales internationales, 1927. 338 pp. 25 frs. 

A detailed analysis of the theoretical problems of marxism considered from the 
sociological and philosophical standpoint. 


Boulin, Pierre. L’organisation du travail dans la région envahie de la France 
pendant l’occupation. Effets économiques de la guerre dans les régions envahies. 
Histoire économique et sociale de la guerre mondiale. Série francaise. Publications 
de la Dotation Carnegie pour la Paix internationale. Paris, Les Presses universi- 
taires de France ; New Haven, Yale University Press. xx + 161 pp. 20 frs. 


The author considers the effects of the German occupation on the organisation 
of labour in the invaded territories in France. He describes the economic import- 
ance of these regions, the results of mobilisation and rapid invasion, the necessity 
to earn a living which a part of the population had to face, and the utilisation by 
the invaders of the available labour supply. The volume includes 18 appendices, 
6 maps and an index. 


Bovier-Lapierre. Manuel pratique de législation du travail. Encyclopédie 
industrielle et commerciale. Ecole spéciale des Travaux publics, du Batiment et 
de l’Industrie. Paris, Librairie Léon Eyrolles, 1927. 318 pp. 


Manual of French labour legislation designed for employers and workers. 


British Association for the Advancement of Seienee. Report of the Ninety-fifth 
Meeting, Leeds, 31 August-7 September 1927. London, 1927. xxx + 449 pp, 


Among the addresses given at this meeting special mention may be made of 
those on “* Rationalisation of Industry ”’, by Prof. D. H. MacereeGor, ** The Broad- 
ening of the Outlook on Education ”’, by the Duchess of ArHoLt, and “ Agriculture 
and National Education’’, by Mr. C.G.T. Mortson. Thesubjects dealt with under 
*‘ Reports on the State of Science, etc. ’’ and “ Sectional Transactions ”’ include 
educational training tor oversea life, economic science and statistics, psychology, 
education in tropical Africa, agriculture, etc. 


Brookes, Dr. Edgar H. The History of Native Policy in South Africa from 
1830 to the Present Day. Second Revised Edition. Pretoria, J. L. van Schaik, 1927. 
xu + 524 pp. 18s. 

Professor Brookes accepts Sir John Seeley’s conception of the functions of a 
historian and not only traces the history of native policy in South Africa but also 
analyses the present position and the respective possibilities of policies of subordi- 
nation, identity and differentiation as between European and native. His Political 
Future of South Africa— to which attention was drawn in the International Labour 
Review, Vol. XV, No. 6, June 1927, p. 948 — remains the most persuasive explan- 
ation of General Hertzog’s native policy, and he also concludes in favour of a policy 
ef differentiation. He believes that although white and black South Africa are 
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inter-dependent, the greatest promise for the future of both races lies in action 
which will enable each to develop along different lines, such as the encouragement 
of native agriculture and the discouragement of native employment in what may be 
termed European industries. Opposed as he is to measures like the Colour Bar 
Act, which he describes as irritating and ill-advised, and recognising the impossi- 
bility of complete segregation, he argues that when white and black labour are 
employed by the same industrial concern a vertical instead of a horizontal colour bar 
should be established. The industry would then be so divided that the whole of 
the work in certain departments, skilled, semi-skilled or unskilled, would be 
European, and in certain other departments, native. Skilled posts could not be 
filled by natives at once, but in their departments they would have the first claim 
to such posts. By such a scheme the white unskilled worker would not be threat- 
ened by black competition, and the black skilled worker would not be prevented 


from advancement. 


Brown, J.W. Modern Mexico and its Problems. Foreword by George Hicxs. 
London, The Labour Publishing Co., 1927. 128 pp. 


An analysis of the difficulties facing the present Mexican Government. The 
former Secretary of the International Federation of Trade Unions believes the 
pivot of the present domestic policy of the Government to be the civilisation of 
the Indians. Hitherto the nation has consisted of three distinct strata: asmall 
ruling class ; a middle stratum of mestizos (mixed Spanish and Indian blood); and, 
far below, the mass of the Indians, living in their own villages, speaking their own 
tongues, illiterate and until recently practically serfs. In their emancipation 
agrarian reform is of first importance. Already some four and a half million peas- 
ants are settled in independence of the large landowners, agricultural and rural 
schools are being opened, an agricultural credit bank has been founded, irrigation 
schemes have been begun and roads made or improved, in which last connection 
it is curious to note Mr. Brown’s statement that “ it is reported that 10,000 Indians 
are willing to work on the roads without pay.” 

The Government is actively supported by the Mexican Labour Movement, as 
organised in the Confederacién Regional Obrera Mexicana, which, founded in 1917, 
has now a membership of nearly two million. Mr. Brown traces to its influence 
such improvements in working conditions as the reduction of average daily hours 
of work from twelve in 1910 to eight at the present time and the increase of average 
daily wages in Mexico City from 12.5 cents to 2 pesos in the same period. 

Mr. Brown contends that the hostility to the Government displayed by “a 
powerful and reactionary Church, a strong and wealthy landowning class, and a 
body of foreign capitalists ”’ is a result of the Government’s policy of social improve- 
ment and is all the less justified as the Government is only attempting honestly 
to put into practice the Constitution of 1917. 


Buer, M. C. Health, Wealth and Population in the Early Days of the Industrial 
Revolution. London, George Routledge and Sons, 1926. x1 + 290 pp. 


This is a book of considerable interest which is obviously the result of a careful 
and systematic piece of research work. It is likely to have no small influence 
in bringing about a revision of certain popular ideas concerning the industrial 
revolution, at any rate so far as England and Wales are concerned. 

With the idea of explaining the growth of population from 1760 to 1815, Miss 
Buer examines the vital statistics of the time, the economic conditions prevailing 
and the improvements in medical knowledge and practice ; she devotes a concluding 
chapter to the period 1815-1848. As a result of this investigation she has “‘ formed 
a very strong opinion that the period was by no means one of general social retro- 
gression, on the contrary there is evidence of much social progress, both material 
and moral. It is not of course contended that this progress was either universal 
or uniform. This opinion accords with the view which has been recently gaining 
ground among many students that the evils of the so-called industrial revolution 
were much exaggerated by earlier writers. This exaggeration was partly owing 
to failure to allow for the effects and after effects of the War, but mainly to a 
totally unjustifiably roseate picture of conditions in earlier periods. Many evils 
described as new were very old, but had been ignored when the social conscience 
was less awakened. ” 
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It is not the author’s purpose to do more than elucidate the facts of the period 
selected. But that she fully realises that her conclusions are not without interest 
to the sociologists of to-day is clear from her remark in the Introduction to the 
effect that the alarm of the classical economists ‘“‘ at the rapid growth of population 
was not nearly so foolish as many lesser minds have thought. It wasa new prob- 
lem, but so short is the memory of mankind that many persons are now terribly 
alarmed at the idea of a population that is not increasing rapidly. ” 


Cannan, Edwin. An Economist’s Protest. London, P.S. King and Son, 1927. 
xx + 438 pp. 16s. 


Professor Cannan has brought together in this book selections from a large 
number of letters and articles, published and unpublished, written during the pericd 
1914-1926. 

These writings, as he remarks in his preface, ‘* have running through them o1 ly 
two main lines of protest, the one against what may be called economic nationalism 
or nationalist economics, and the other against expedients which ought to be 
rejected whether the economic ideal aimed at is nationalist or cosmopolitan ’’. 

The book is full of trenchant criticism of the inflationary finance of the war 
years, and of such short-sighted expedients as profiteer-hunting. The range of 
subjects touched on is, however, extremely wide, and the articles, arranged as they 
are in chronological order, and written in a clear and vigorous style, form a running 
commentary of considerable interest on the events of the war period. 


Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. of America. Policies adopted through Referenda 
submitted to the Membership and through Resolutions adopted at annual meetings. 
Washington, 1927. 123 + 1x pp. 


This is a compilation of the policies of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, bearing upon national or international affairs, established over a period of 
fifteen years. 


-—— Department of Manufacture. Apprenticeship. Information and Experiences 
in the Development of Industrial Training. Washington, 1926. 51 pp. 


Apprenticeship in its various forms has always occupied an important place in 
industry. It is more important than ever to-day. But it must be adjusted to 
meet modern and changing conditions in industry. The above pamphlet deals with 
questions connected with the problem. It does not give detailed information on 
all phases of apprenticeship, but rather endeavours to furnish reliable information 
regarding the trend of the problem. 


Cole, G.'D. H. The'Economic System. An Elementary Outline. Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association Outlines. General Editor: R. S. Lampert, M.A. London, 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1927. vi + 90 pp. 


The book, being written as an introduction for working-class students, is 
necessarily elementary ; but a high standard is maintained, and some of Mr. Cole’s 
comments on costs and profits and on the trade cycle will be of interest to others 
besides members of elementary classes. 


Cornateanu, Dr. N. D. Die Bedeutung und die Rentabilitdét der Viehzucht in 
Rumdnien nach der Agrarreform. Beilage zu Buletinul Agriculturii, Bd. I. 1928. 
Bucarest, Verlag des Ackerbau- und Domianenministeriums. 114 pp. 


This work is an attempt to prove the need for changing the system of cultivation 
of the soil arising out of the agrarian reform. The large farmers, as well as the 
newly created smallholders, are compelled to abandon the system of pure cereal 
cultivation ; the former because there is no longer a possibility of getting enough 
seasonal labour, the latter because they must be able to use their own labour 
throughout the year and must raise the earning capacity of the tarm by a good use 
of the animal and crop output, especially with regard to manure. To prove these 
conclusions the author gives in the second part several detailed accounts of the 
economics of cattle breeding. 


Daudé-Baneel, A. La réforme agraire en Russie. Paris, Editions de la Bonne 
Idée, 1926. 180 pp. 15 frs. 
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The author gives an interesting and well documented exposition of the agrarian 
problem in Russia before the war, the conditions which determined the agrarian 
revolution of 1917, the consequences of this revolution, the position of agriculture 
since the introduction of the new economic policy, and present problems. Among 
the latter he dwells more particularly on the problem of agricultural co-operation, 
in which he sees the best means of reconstruction. A bibliography is included, 


Desplanques, Charles. arbiers, perruquiers, coiffeurs. Bibliotheque sociale 
métiers. Publiée sous la direction de Georges RENARD. Paris, Gaston Doin et Cie 
1927. x + 278 pp. 10 frs. 

Mr. Desplanques’ aim is to familiarise the reader with the origin, development 
and social importance of his trade and to contribute his part to the work of voca- 
tional education. There is no trade in France in which so much effort and money 
have been devoted to the technical training of young workers as that of the barber 
and hairdresser. After describing the trade in ancient times, in Egypt, Greece and 
Rome, the author shows the close relation which existed from the Middle Ages to 
the seventeenth century between the surgeon’s profession and the barber's trade. 
In the second part Mr. Desplanques considers the activities of hairdressers’ and 
barbers’ associations trom the Communauté de Saint-Louis, founded during the four- 
teenth century and dissolved during the Revolution, to the trade unions and federa- 
tions of the present day. The book is a new chapter contributed to the history of 
human labour. > 


Deutschnationaler Handlungsgehilien-Verband. Der Haushalt des Kaufmanns- 
gehilfen. Hamburg, 1927. 64 pp., 11 tables. 

The German Christian-National Federation of Commercial Employees recently 
instituted an enquiry into the living conditions of its members based on the budgets 
of 300 families for one year. The results of the enquiry, which covered 24 different 
occupations in 23 branches of commerce, are published in the above pamphlet, which 
includes a large number of statistical tables. 


Elbourne, Edward T. The Marketing Problem. How it is being tackledin U.S.A. 
Foreword by Sir Josiah Stamp. London, Longmans, Green and Co., 1926. 
x1 + 216 pp. 19s. 

This book gives a comprehensive account of methods of marketing in the United 
States, Great importance is attached to careful cost accounting in order that the 
exact cost of every detail in the business of marketing shall be known. The chapter 
devoted to budgetary control is well worth studying It explains in a very lucid 
fashion sound principles of control applicable to any business. Attention is called 
to the need for regarding the idea of service as a first necessity. All employees 
must be convinced of the utility of their labours before the best results can be 
obtained. The author also states that the harmonious relations existing between 
employers and employed in the United States are a strong contributory factor to the 
prosperity now reigning there. Indeed, the employee has often a financial interest 
in the undertaking in which he is engaged. The author advocates informing the 
employees as to the exact financial state of affairs. 


Evangeliseh-soziale Bildungsarbeit. Tdligkeilsbericht der evangelisch-sozialen 
Schule Spandau-Johannestift, 1923-1927. Spandau, 1927. 39 pp. 

Report on the work of the social evangelical school of Spandau for the period 
1923-1927. 


Faucherre, Dr. Henry. Umrisse einer genossenschaftlichen Ideengeschichte. 
Zweiter Teil : Der Schweiz. Basle, Buchhandlung des Verbandes Schweiz. Konsum- 
vereine, 1927. 212 pp. 

Attention was drawn to the first volume of Dr, Faucherre’s work in the October 
1926 issue of the International Labour Review (Vol. XIV, No. 4, p. 611). The 
author’s intention is to make known, in their main lines, the fundamental concep- 
tions of those who, by theory or practice, inspired and guided the co-operative move- 
ment in various countries during its early days. 

The first volume was devoted to the history of co-operative thought in Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, Italy, Denmark and Germany. The second volume traces 
its development in Switzerland. The indications of sources utilised in the writing 
of each chapter constitute a valuable bibliography. 
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Fleming, Walter S. The Freedmen’s Savings Bank. A Chapter on the Economic 
History of the Negro Race. Vanderbilt University. Publications. Chapel Hill, The 
University of North Carolina Press ; London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, 1927. 170 pp. Qs. 

In this small volume Mr. Fleming, professor of history in Vanderbilt University, 
sheds further light upon the economic situation of the American Negro after 
emancipation. 

To assist the ex-slaves to a state of economic independence Lincoln signed the 
charter for the establishment of the Freedmen’s Bank in March 1865, but the corrupt 
and careless use of the funds by the “ ring ’’ of District of Columbia trustees and 
officials resulted in disaster. The grossest deception was practised upon the negroes 
of all classes, from Frederick Douglass who was persuaded to become president of an 
insolvent bank, to the poorest hardworking negro who was assured that the bank 
was a Government institution. The Government failed to note the violations of the 
charter of the bank, failed to provide any safeguards for the protection of its de- 
positors, failed to make an investigation in time, and, finally, failed to assume the 
losses which President Cleveland thought ‘“‘ was the plain duty which the Govern- 
ment owes to the depositors ’’. 

Mr. Fleming tells the history of the bank, its rise and fall, with clarity and frank- 
ness. This chapter on the economic history of the American Negro assists in the 
explanation of his present position, for as Du Bois says (in Souls of Black Folk) : 
** Not even ten additional years of slavery could have done so much to throttle the 
thrift of the freedmen as the mismanagement and bankruptcy of the series of savings 
banks chartered by the Nation for their special aid. ” 


Forsehungsinstitut fir rationelle Betriebsfiihrung im Handwerk. Hauptversamm- 
lung 1926. Tdtigkeitsbericht und Vortrdge. Heft 5. Karlsruhe, 1927. 123 pp. 

Report and memoranda submitted at the 1926 general meeting of the German 
Institute for Rationalisation in Handicrafts. 


Francois-Poneet, André. La vie et l'ceuvre de Robert Pinot. Paris, Armand Colin, 
1927. 356 pp. 

This biography describes the activities of a leading French manufacturer who 
was a Member of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office. The 
author sees in Mr, Robert Pinot the typical modern employer. He considers the 
various aspects of his work in connection with the Comité des forges, the Union des 
industries métallurgiques et miniéres, the Chambre syndicale, the Conseil supérieur 
des chemins de fer, the Conjédération nationale de la production, and the Conseil 
national de la main-d’ceuvre. Mr. Francois-Poncet expounds the social philosophy 
of Mr. Robert Pinot and examines the causes of his “ extraordinary success, ’’. 


Fuehs, Dr. Carl Johannes. Deutsche Agrarpolitik vor und nach dem Kriege. 
Dritte umgearbeitete Auflage von: Die Grundprobleme der deutschen Agrarpolitik 
in der Gegenwart. Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1927. 106 pp. 

Dr. Fuchs’ study is divided into two parts. The first describes German agrarian 
policy before the war. Problems arose in connection with the agricultural crisis 
in the second part of the nineteenth century, which affected principally the north- 
eastern part of Germany with its system of large-scale farming. The remedies 
adopted for the situation were tariff legislation and rural settlement. The author 
gives an outline of the history of land tenure. He shows that agricultural labour 
questions were also important before the war, the employer complaining of shortage 
of labour and the worker of bad working conditions. 

The second part of the book describes the effect of the war on German agri- 
culture and the post-war agricultural crisis. The author demands continued tarif! 
protection, but supported by measures neglected before the war, namely, the 
introduction of a mortgage limit on farms and the extension of the Anerbenrecht 
to the whole of Germany. Further, he advocates the rationalisation of farming. 
and, as the alpha and omega of German agricultural policy, the encouragement of 
rural settlement. 


General Federation of Trade Unions. Proceedings at the Twenty-eighth Annual 
General Council Meeting held at Llandudno, 7 and 8 July 1927. London, 1927. 


35 pp. 
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Gesamtverband der Krankenkassen Deutschlands. Deutscher Krankenkassen- 
kongress 1927. Bericht iiber die XI. ordentliche Mitgliederversammlung des Gesamt- 
verbandes der Krankenkassen Deutschlands am 4. und 5. Juli 1927 zu Konstanz. 
Berlin. 148 pp. 

Report of the proceedings of the eleventh general meeting of the German 
Union of Sickness Insurance Funds held at Constance, 4-5 July 1927. The Union 
comprises 688 funds in which 2,950,000 persons are insured. The reports entitled 
‘*Sickness insurance on the Agenda of the International Labour Conference ”’ 
and ‘‘ Social hygiene through social insurance ”’ are reprinted in extenso. 


Gonzalez-Rothvoss, Mariano, Casais y Santalé, José and Martin-Granizo, Leén. 
Leyes sociales. Obra adaptada al Programa de oposiciones a la Carrera Fiscal publi- 
cado el 16 de Noviembre de 1926. Biblioteca de Oposiciones. Contestaciones Reus. 
Madrid, Editorial Reus, 1927. 188 pp. 15 pesetas. 

An exposition of Spanish social legislation and amendments to meet present- 
day requirements. The workisdesigned as a textbook for candidates for the 
Spanish civil service. It also contains information on social legislation in other 
countries. 


Goodliffe, Rev. Walter. Credit and Currency National and International. London, 
P. S. King and Son, 1927. vir + 178 + xv pp. 8s. 6d. 

The author condemns current notions of the nature and functions of money and 
propounds an elaborate scheme for an International Currency Board to be set up 
by the League of Nations for the purpose of inaugurating and administering an 
internationai credit. 


Handbuch des Arbeiterschutzes und der Betriebssicherheit. Herausgegeben von 
Dr. Fr. Syrup. Zweiter Band. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1927. 592 pp. 4.50 marks. 

The first volume of this handbook was devoted to the protection of workers and 
industrial safety in general (see International Labour Review, Vol. XV, No. 4, April 
1927, p. 664). In the second volume the question is dealt with in detail for 
different industries. The study should prove of the greatest value to all persons 
and organisations dealing with the technical side of labour protection. 


Hofiman, Frederick L. The Decline in Lead-Poisoning. Address delivered before 
the Health Congress of the Royal Institute of Public Health, Ghent, Belgium, 1-6 
June 1927. 20 pp. 

The author considers the risk and incidence of lead poisoning in various indus- 
tries in the United States. The statistics quoted show a pronounced decline in the 
death rate from lead poisoning and a decrease in the risk of such poisoning to which 
workers are exposed in various industries, which he attributes to improved methods 
of industrial and personal hygiene. 


Fritz. Die deutschen Siedlungen in Siid- Brasilien. Zwickau, Forster 
und Borries. 32 pp. 

An illustrated pamphlet describing the life of the German settler in the southern 
States of Brazil. 


Hutt, C. W. Jnternationai Hygiene. London, Methuen and Co., 1927. vir +- 
261 pp. 

The primary aim of this book, the author states, is to bring home to people 
the extent to which the health of any one country is dependent upon hygienic 
conditions in other countries. 

After dealing with infectious diseases, frontier precautions and international 
sanitary conventions, the author considers the food problem and drug habits. 
Important chapters are given to the hygiene of emigration and immigration, the 
health of seamen and industrial hygiene. Attention is drawn to the work of the 
International Emigration Commission and that of the Industrial Health Service 
of the International Labour Office, and a detailed description is given of the 
work of the different Sessions of the International Labour Conference. Finally. 
the author pays a warm tribute to the achievements and efforts of the Health 
Organisation of the League of Nations. 
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industrielle Bezirkskommission. Psyehotechnisehes Institut. Jahresbericht 1926. 
Vienna, 1927. 30 pp. 
Report of the Vienna Psychotechnical Institute for 1926. 


Ireland, Alleyne. The New Korea. New York, E. P. Dutton and Co., 1926. 
xu + 352 pp., map. 

Mr. Ireland published some 20 years ago three volumes dealing with British 
rule in Burma, the Federated Malay States, the Straits Settlements, etc., American 
rule in the Philippines, Dutch rule in Java and French rule in Indo-China. This 
new book, written after three years of residence and a close observation of actual 
conditions in Korea, is an important addition to his work dealing with colonial 
administration in the Far East. The outstanding merit of the book lies in the 
thoroughness of its preparation and scope, and its obvious impartiality in the 
presentation of facts. 

As the author points out, the problem of Korea is one of peculiar international 
importance, first because that peninsula is destined to play a réle of increasing 
importance with reference to the general problem of the Far East, and secondly 
because Japanese rule in Korea presents the rare spectacle of one civilised race 
ruling another civilised race. 

The introductory chapter is a subtle analysis of the dilemma which confronts all 
colonial administration, showing how inevitable is the criticism of the Government, 
whether it develops the resources of the country and attempts, even with success, 
to promote the material and moral well-being of the people, or on the contrary, does 
not do so, either by failure due to sheer incompetence or by deliberate holding back 
from active intervention in the internal matters of the Colony. 

The twelve chapters which follow, give a comprehensive description of the land 
and its people and their history, especially in more recent years since Korea began 
to occupy a position of strategic importance in international politics of the Far 
East, and show how Japan came to apply a determined policy of colonial govern- 
ment. The organisation of the Government-General and of local administration 
is described at length ; the laws and courts of Korea, police and prisons and prison 
administration, government finance, education, land tenure, medical, sanitary and 
social service are also dealt with. The treatment is critical but conscientious and 
detailed, and the sources used are not only official and unofficial publications, but 
discussions with the Japanese, Koreans and foreigners actually on the spot, as well 
as personal observation. The last three chapters are devoted to the striking 
economic development of Korea under Japanese administration. 

It is unfortunate that the author has not considered in this connection the 
fundamental social and economic importance of the just and humane regulation 
of labour conditions. On this question the present work, like the author’s previous 
studies of colonial administration, is silent. 

Mr. Ireland, who has spent his life-time in the study of colonial administration, 
does not indulge in compliments, but in the provinces of law and punishment, 
finance and education, and more particularly in sanitation and social service, 
Japan’s “ technique of administration ”’ in Korea has evoked his admiration. He 
concludes: ‘* So, with reference to Korea, there can be found in its history under 
Japanese rule instances of the abuse of power, of official incompetence, to some 
extent of corruption ; . .. but I have formed the opinion that Korea is to-day infinitely 
better governed than it ever was under its own native rulers, that it is better 
governed than most self-governing countries, that it is as well governed as any 
of the British, American, French, Dutch and Portuguese dependencies which I 
have visited, and is better governed than most of them, having in view as 
well the cultural and economic development of the people as the technique of 
administration. ” 


Irk, Albert. A Nemzetek Szdvetsége. I1. Kiadas. Tudomanyos Gyiijtemény 24. 
A Danubia Kiaddsa, 1926. rv + 200 pp. 

After describing the first evidences of the idea of a union of nations, the author 
recalls the part played by President Wilson in the institution of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. He then summarises various theories relating to the legal 
and constitutional character of the League and arrives at the conclusion that it is 
neither a league of States in the sense given to this term by modern international 
law, nor a “ super-State ’’ endowed with supreme power. 
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On the one hand the League possesses organs which can reinforce its decisions 
and a Permanent Court of International Justice to deal with international legal 
disputes. ‘The States Members, therefore, are more closely bound together than 
States associated according to the first conception considered could ever be. On 
the other hand, the League of Nations is not an international State, since, not- 
withstanding the fact that the sovereign power of the States Members is subject 
to certain restrictions, these restrictions are not so important that one can speak 
of **the supreme power ”’ of the League. The League as at present constituted, 
therefore, is neither a League of States nor an international State. Its form is a 
transitory one, partaking of both these conceptions and more of the first than the 
second. 

The author describes the organisation of the League, its work, its successes and 
its failures. The cause of the latter, in his opinion, lies in the fact that the Council 
of the League enjoys both legislative and administrative powers and sometimes even 
judicial powers. ‘The League of Nations cannot, he says, accomplish its task until 
these powers are divorced and it has really become an international organisation 
of free States possessing equal rights and duties. The text of the Covenant is 
given in the appendix (in French). The work includes a bibliography. 


dJadesohn, Dr., Potthoff, Dr. Heinz, and Meissinger, Dr. H. Rechtsprechung des 
Arbeitsrechtes. 2. Hdlfte 1926-1927 mit Nachtrag 1914-1925. 5000 weilere Ent- 
scheidungen in etwa 3000 Nummern. Systematische Uebersicht des gesamten Dienst- 
rechtes der Arbeiter, Angestellten und Lehrlinge. Stuttgart, J. Hess, 1927. xu 4 
226 pp. : 

This and the first volume of the collection (analysed in the International Labour 
Review, Vol. XV, No. 6, June 1927, p. 957) contain some 10,000 court decisions 
relating to labour. These decisions are of great practical value. A detailed index 
facilitates reference to the decisions on specific questions rendered from 1914 
to 1927. Each decision is summarised in a few lines and the necessary reference 
to sources is made. 

A second edition of the collection has just been published, giving in a single 
volume all the decisions from 1914 to 1927. 


Jahrbuch fiir Soziologie. Eine internationale Sammlung. Edited by Professor 
G. Satomon. Vol. III. Karlsruhe, G. Braun, 1927. vir + 343 pp. 


The papers contained in this volume include seven essays on general problems 
of sociology and seven dealing with present-day problems of political sociology. 
Strer-SomMiLo considers the sociological aspect of international law, M. 
writes on conditions of labour in the colonies from the sociological standpoint, and 
‘. BUDDEBERG On sociology and European thought. Articles on problems of 
nationality and on social conditions in oversea countries are contributed by different 
ruthors. 


Kimml, Anton. Lehrlingsrecht und Lehrlingsschutz. Darstellung des gesamten 
Lehrlingsrechtes mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung des Lehrlingsschutzes. Ii. Band. 
Foreword by Dr. F. Freunpiicu. Vienna, Kammer fir Arbeiter und Angestellte 
in Wien, 1927. vit + 377 pp. 

The first volume of this collection of legal provisions relating to the organisation 
of apprenticeship and the protection of apprentices in Austria was analysed in the 
October 1927 issue of the International Labour Review (Vol. XVI, No. 4, p. 591). 
The second volume now under consideration is in two parts. The first describes 
the courses given and the establishments for vocational training ; the second deals 
with the functigns of the various institutions for the protection and supervision 
of apprentices. Mr. Kimml’s work is an indispensable guide to all persons dealing 
with vocational training. The apprendices include a list of technical schools in 
Austria and of authorities appointed to deal with the organisation of apprentice- 
ship, samples of the forms used, and notes designed to supplement the information 
given in Vol. I, which contains the text of and commentary on the legal provisions 
relating to apprenticeship. 


Kirkus, A. E. Railway Statistics, their Compilation and Use. With a Foreword 
by Sir Ralph L. Wepawoop, C.B., C.M.G. Pitman’s Transport Library. General 
Editor : Philip Burtrr. London, Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 1927. x1 + 134 pp. 
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In this book an endeavour is made ‘ to show the progressive steps taken in 
Great Britain in the development of railway statistics, to describe the particulars 
which are compiled at the present time in accordance with the provisions of various 
Acts of Parliament, to state the purposes for which the data are required, and to 
deal with the important aspects of presentation and application of statistics. *’ 
Mention is also made of the statistical information available in other countries. 
Prior to the war, the scope of published statistics relating to the operation of rail- 
ways in Great Britain was extremely meagre, but since the application of the Rail- 
ways Act of 1921 complete and regular monthly and annual statistics have been 
published, which give a complete account of the working of the railways of Great 
Britain. 


Klehe, Th. Die Betriebsunfdlle im Steinbruch und ihre Verhitung. Berlin, Verlag 
Tonindustrie-Zeitung, 1927. 56 pp. 2 marks. 


Study on accident prevention in quarries. 


Konsum-Genossensehaft ‘‘ Eintracht”. Festschrift zum 25-jdéhrigen Bestehen 
der Konsum-Genossenschaft Eintracht”. Cologne, 1927. 100 pp. 


This volume was published on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the foundation of the German distributive co-operative society Eintracht. 


Kretschmann, Dott. Jenny Griziotti. La questione agraria in Russia. Prima e 
dopo la rivoluzione. Piacenza, Federazione Italiana dei consorzi agrari, 1926. 350 pp. 

Attention was drawn to Dr. Kretschmann’s book in the July 1927 issue of the 
International Labour Review (Vol. XVI, No. 1, p. 144). The author gives a clear, 
comprehensive and well documented exposition of the Russian agrarian problem 
trom its origin after the abolition of serfdom in 1861 down to the first years following 
the introduction of the new economic policy of the Soviet regime. The position of 
the peasant class, the agrarian reforms carried out, the conditions which led to 
the revolution of 1917, the Bolshevist agrarian revolution, its results, and finally, 
Bolshevist policy under the communist regime and the new economic policy down 
to 1923 are dealt with objectively and with remarkable competence. 


Kurella. A. Vers la réorganisation socialiste du Travail de la Jeunesse dan* 
Vv'U.R.S.S. Paris, Bureau d’Editions de diffusion et de publicité. 80 pp. 3 fr. 50- 


This volume, to which attention was drawn in the January 1928 issue of the 
International Labour Review (Vol. XVII, No. 1, p. 144), contains extracts from 
Soviet legislation relating to technical training and the protection of young persons. 
A preface sets forth the principles on which this legislation is based. 


Kyritsis, Christophe P. La législation des coopératives en Gréce. Thése pour le 
doctorat. Université de Paris. Faculté de droit. Paris, Ernest Sagot et C'*., 1927. 
82 pp. 

Study on the legislation relating to co-operative societies in Greece. 


Lahy, J. M. La ‘sélection psychophysiologique des travailleurs. Conducteurs de 
tramways et c’autobus. Paris, Dunod, 1927. x1 + 231 pp. 

In the preface to this book on the psycho-physiological selection of tramway 
and motorbus drivers,*Mr. BacgUEYRISSE, General Manager and Director of the 
technical services of the Société des Transports en commun de la Région parisienne, 
recalls the circumstances in which Mr. Lahy was appointed director of the psycho- 
technical laboratory where, before their apprenticeship, as many as 4,500 would-be 
mechanics have been examined in one year. Since the tests undergone by the 
candidates last one hour and a half, it was necessary to organise a laboratory where 
collective examinations could be held. The psychotechnical laboratory of the 
S.T.C.R.P. is the first to have built up a system on a scientific and industrial 
basis giving positive results. Before the institution of the laboratory the proportion 
of mechanics recognised, either during or after their apprenticeship, as unfit to 
exercise their trade, was 20 percent. Since a preliminary selection has been made 
the proportion has fallen to 3.4 percent. In view ot the large number of apprentices 
and the cost of training, the Society estimate the annual saving realised at 
150,000 francs. Moreover, the number of accidents occurring during the first year 
of service has been calculated for 100 selected mechanics and 100 non-selected 
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mechanics, and is found to be 16.5 per cent. lower for the first than for the second 
group ; the annual economy for the whole tramway and motorbus system resulting 
from the decrease in the accident rate is stated to amount to over 1,300,000 frances. 

Mr. Lahy’s book is in four parts; the first deals with preliminary selection, 
the second with the examination of the qualifications of mechanics and subsequent 
selection, and the third with the objective analysis of the work of mechanics. 
In the fourth, the author indicates the method adopted and its application ‘in 
industry and in other occupations. A bibliography is included. 


Landsorganisationen i Sverge. Berdltelse dver Landsorganisationens Verksamhet 
ar*1926, avgiven till representantskapets méte den 26 och 27 april 1927. Stockholm, 
1927. 241 pp. 

The annual report of the Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions for 1926 
contains as usual ample material for judging of the development not only of the 
trade union movement in Sweden, but also of industrial conditions in general and 
the progress of social reform. 

The membership of the Confederation at the end of 1926 was 414,859 (including 
38,156 women) as compared with 384,617 at the beginning of the year. The, 
increase was therefore 7.8 per cent. 

Among the subjects discussed are labour disputes, collective agreements, 
unemployment, fluctuations in the cost of living, the workers’ educational move- 
ment, the work of the International Federation of Trade Unions, and the Inter- 
natfonal Labour Organisation (30 pages are devoted to the latter subject). The 
report concludes with a detailed survey of Swedish social legislation, particular 
emphasis being laid on the recommendations and statements submitted by the 
Confederation to the authorities during the year. 


Lapeevie, Dragisa. Sindakalno Jedinstvo (L’unité syndicale). Belgrade, 1927. 
139 pp. 

A collection of articles and reports of conferences in which Mr. Lapcevic shows 
the advantages which would be derived from an amalgamation of the difterent 


elements in the trade union movement in the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom. 


Leymann, Dr. Die Arbeiterschutzvorschriften im Deutschen Reich. Herausgegeben 
von der Deutschen Gesellschaft fir Gewerbehygiene. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 
1927. 441 pp. 16 marks. 

Dr. Leymann’s book, entitled “‘ Regulations relating to workers’ protection in 
Germany ’’, enumerates all the regulations published by the Federal, local or State 
authorities. Under the heading “ regulations ” are comprised not only Acts and 
Decrees, but also instructions, circulars and other explanatory or supplementary 
documents. The term “ workers’ protection ” is used in its technical sense; it 
refers to industrial hygiene and the prevention of accidents. 

The first part of the book sets forth the legal principles of workers’ protection ; 
the second lists the regulations in the order adopted for statistics of industries, 
and gives a detailed statement of their provisions ; the third contains the text of 
the principal regulations. The book includes a good index. 

It may be recalled that a similar work was published under the same title in 
1915 by the German Ministry of the Interior. 


Long, Dr. E. and Naville, Dr. F. Les méfaits du marteau automatique air comprimé. 
Les maladies professionnelles des ouvriers marteleurs et la réparation des maladies 
professionnelles. Reprinted from the Journal de Médecine de Lyon, 20 November 
1927. 12 pp. 

In connection with the question of compensation for industrial diseases the 
authors describe the health risks attached to the use of the pneumatic hammer. 


Marshall, Dorothy. The English Poor in the Eighteenth Century. A Study in 
Social and Administrative History. London, George Routledge and Sons, 1926. 
x1 + 292 pp. illustr. 

Martelli, Evelyn. Social Insurance. Introduction by Eleanor F. RarusBone. 
Signpost Series, No. 2. London, P. S. King, 1927. rx + 87 pp. 2s. 6d. 


The object of this little book — written from the woman's point of view — 
is not to give a complete account of the social insurance institutions in Great Britain 
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but to summarise the main legal provisions relating to them, so as to enable the 
ordinary citizen to form a general idea both of their extent and characterand the 
directions in which amendment is desirable. 

Objection is made to the treatment of women as a separate group of workers for 
the purpose of insurance, with rates of contribution and benefits different from 
those applicable to men. Support is given to Mr. Cohen’s proposal to provide 
family allowances by insurance machinery. A short bibliography is included. 


Maunier, René. La construction collective de la maison en Kabylie. Etude sur la 
coopération économique chez les Berbéres du Djurjura. Université de Paris. Travaux 
et mémoires de l'Institut d’Ethnologie. III. Paris, Institut d’Ethnologie, 1926. 
78 pp. 

Study on co-operative building in Kabylia, an example of economic co-operation 
among the Berbers of the Jurjura. 


Mokrzynski, Jozef. Rzeynie Spdldzielcze. Warsaw, Zjednoczenie Zwiazkow 
Spéldzielni Rolniczych Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej, 1927. 154 pp. 
Mr. Mokrzynski describes the organisation of co-operative slaughter-houses. 


Mundy, Ernest W.  Profit-Sharing and Co-partnership. An _ Introduction. 
London, Industrial Co-Partnership Association, 1927. 31 pp. 6d. 


Mr. Mundy deals briefly with some of the main ideas connected with the prin- 
ciple of co-partnership in industry. The book contains chapters on cash profit- 
sharing ; capital-holding by employees ; co-partnership schemes ; works councils ; 
employee-directors ; the sharing of knowledge with employees ; and, in the last 
chapter, touches on the ultimate aim of co-partnership and profit-sharing, namely, 
to create a unity of fellowship and co-operation between Capital and Labour ; 
to promote Peace in industry, and finally, to produce good citizens, enabling them 
to ** grow in character and develop all the personality and faculties that are in them, 
for their own highest fulfilment and for the greatest enrichment of their generation ”’, 


National Association of Insurance Committees. Record of Proceedings at the 
Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Association held 20-22 October 1927 at Harrogate. 
Durham, 1927. 130 pp. 


National Industrial Conference Board. The Workmen’s Compensation Problem 
in New York State. Studies in Social Legislation. New York, 1927. xx + 375 pp. 
$3.50. 

The main purpose of this study is to compare the cost of workmen’s compen - 
sation under the New York law with that under the law of the States which are 
New York’s principal competitors. Its chief interest for the student of the subject, 
however, lies in the statistical method of comparison adopted, and in the chapters 
on the experience of insurance carriers and employers in the operation of the law, 
the types of insurance carriers and the technique of premium-fixing. and the inter- 
pretation of the law by the courts. An appendix of 30 tables summarises in com- 
parative form the workmen’s compensation legislation of all the States. 

Four alternative courses in the matter of insurance are allowed by the New 
York law : insurance with the State fund, a mutual company, ora private company, 
or self-insurance on condition, of deposit of security. The business is now divided 
between the three carriers in the proportions, apparently stable, of 8, 24 and 68 
per cent. The merits of the three types are impartially discussed. The private 
companies seem to be the most active in the encouragement of safety, by their 
methods of premium fixing, by inspection and by education. 

The settlement of compensation claims by agreement between the insurance 
company and the workmen is not allowed. Instead, every case must be heard by a 
referee appointed by the State Industrial Board. 28 referees held 370,000 hearings 
in 1926. As the referees often act as counsel for the workmen as well as judge, they 
are said to tend towards liberality in the awards which they make. Their decisions, 
however, are subject to appeal. 

In spite of the safety movement, accidents in New York, as elsewhere, are 
increasing in number, but a partial explanation is offered by the better standard 
of reporting. The increase does not correspond to the movement of the employ- 
ment index. Nevertheless, it is thought that the cost of compensation per unit of 
output is no greater than ten years ago. 
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Panunzio, Constantine. Immigration Crossroads. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1927. vii + 307 pp. $2.50. 

Dr. Panunzio, who is Professor of Social Economics at Whittier College, Cali- 
fornia, has written an interesting book on the problem of immigration in the United 
States. His aim is “to set forth in broad outlines America’s significance to the 
labourer of the Old World, the contribution immigrants have made to the develop- 
ment of the United States, the changes in the attitude of the people of this country 
(the United States) towards immigration, certain aspects of a possible constructive 
immigration policy, and the international phase of the migration movement and 
of our restriction policy ’’. In carrying out this aim the author gives a brief history 
of immigration in the United States, examines the application of the policy em- 
bodied in the Quota Acts of 1921 and 1924, giving special attention to the subject 
of Asiatic exclusion, and concludes with four chapters in which he puts forward 
a constructive policy concerning admission, distribution, assimilation and inter- 
national relations. In the last of these he makes a plea for a more international 
treatment of the problem, believing that this would produce more satisfactory 
results than the present immigration Acts. Some account of these suggestions is 
given in the January 1928 issue of the Monthly Record of Migration. 


Pribram, Dr. Karl. Die Probleme der internationalen Sozialpolitik. Zeitfragen 
aus dem Gebiete der Soziologie. In Verbindung mit Joseph Scuumperer, Hugo 
Spitzer, Ferdinand Tonnies. Herausgegeben von Julius Bunzer. IIL. Reihe. 
3. Heft. Leipzig, C. L. Hirschfeld, 1927. vu + 196 pp. 


A study on the International Labour Organisation, international labour law 
and connected problems. The greater number of works on this subject published 
hitherto are confined to an historical survey of the development of international 
labour legislation and a more or less full account of the activities of the Organisa- 
tion and its organs, or deal more especially with the legal problems connected with 
the carrying into effect of the decisions of the Conference. Only a small number of 
books or pamphlets attempt to give, from a sociological standpoint, a complete 
exposition of the special character of international social policy considered in relation 
to national social policy. Dr. Pribram’s book therefore fills a gap The author 
does not confine his study to sociological considerations ; he also examines legal 
and other problems which arise in the sphere of international social policy. The 
first chapter deals with the origins of international social policy. The second 
outlines the principles on which it is based and expounds the author’s interesting 
theory of personal responsibility in social economy (Prinzip der wirtschafllichen 
Selbstverantwortlichkeit). The third chapter examines the methods adopted in 
international social policy and the various legal questions which arise in connection 
with the activities of the International Labour Organisation. ‘The last chapters 
contain considerations on special problems, and the scope and future of inter- 
national social policy. 


Priee, Burr. The World Talks It Over. New York, Rae D. Henkle Co., 1927. 
xxu + 308 pp. 


Mr. Burr Price, who was one of the American Press representatives at the Peace 
Conference and has long been connected with the international peace movement, 
gives in this book, primarily designed for the American reader, a summary in chrono- 
logical form of ‘*‘ American peace thought from the very first days of the existence 
of the United States ”’, a short account of the development of similar ideas in Euro- 
pean countries, and an outline of the constitution, history and work of the League 
of Nations down to the Eighth Session of the Assembly, in September 1927. Short 
chapters on the Permanent Court of International Justice, the International Labour 
Office, and the participation of the United States in the work of the League are 
included. The appendices contain the text of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, a statement of the membership in 1927, and a short bibliography. 


Union Association of Cambridye. Educational Opportunities of Greater 

Boston. Day and Evening Courses Part-time Instruction for Working Men and 

Women. Compiled by the Prospect Union Educational Exchange. Catalogue 
No. 5, 1927-28. Cambridge, Mass. 140 pp. 50 cents. 

For the fifth consecutive year the Prospect Union Association of Cambridge 

publishes its newly revised edition of ‘*‘ Educational Opportunities of Greater 
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Boston ’’. This booklet lists about 2,400 courses of stidy available to working 
people of Greater Boston. The schools included have been carefully selected and 
visited by the Director of the Prospect Union Educational Exchange and their 
courses all give evidence of serious educational purpose. The list is selective rather 
than exhaustive and very well analysed. 

The courses listed are all accessible to working men and women who have not 
received a high school education, the Exchange supplying further information 
from their files for those who have graduated from high school. 


Rew, Sir Henry. A Primer of Agricultural Economics. London, John Murray, 
1927. 229 pp. 

Sir Henry Rew, a well-known English agriculturist, has written this book, 
**to explain as simply and clearly as possible the elements of agricultural econo- 
mics’’. First, he deals with the three important factors of production, land, capital 
and labour. After a very short historical survey of the systems of land tenure and 
labour conditions, he explains the present rights of the tenant under the Agricul- 
tural Holding Acts in England. He also deals with the working of the Agricultural 
Wages Board, the Conciliation Committees and the Agricultural Wages Regulation 
Act of 1924. 

In Part II the author discusses the elements of costs of production. He 
recommends the keeping of farm accounts and indicates the principles of valuation 
of live and dead stock. With regard to the “law of diminishing returns ”, Sir 
Henry Rew tells us that because the ‘‘ arts of agriculture are improving every year ”’ 
the law is not a sign-post, but a warning. ‘There is no reason to exaggerate its 
op eration. 

Part III deals with marketing and prices. The author describes the work 
already performed by co-operative societies, the grading of agricultural products, 
the seasonal and monetary causes of price variations and, finally, touches on the 
question of price stabilisation or price policy. 


Riehtar, Dr. Lothar. Das Gesetz iiber die Beschaftigung Schwerbeschddigter mit 
einschldgigen Vorschriften. Bicherei des Arbeitsrechts, Neue Folge, Band 7. Berlin, 
Reimar Hobbing, 1927. 250 pp. 

Study on the German Act and regulations relating to the employment of 
seriously disabled ex-service men. 


Rimal, Bohumil. Statistika urazového poistenia zemedelského robotnictiva na 
Slovensku a Podkarpatskej Rusi za roky 1920-1924, Bratislava, 1927. 20 pp., tables. 

A statistical review of accident insurance of agricultural workers in Slovakia 
and South Carpathian Russia, covering the period 1920-24, has been issued by the 
Slovak Insurance Office for Agricultural Workers at Bratislava. This review is 
now published in pamphlet form with explanations by Dr. Rimal of the financial 
side of the question and the special risks which have to be taken into account in 
agriculture. 


Sehifferstein, Jean. Russie. L’industrie de l’alimentation et sa classe ouvriére. 
Zurich, Union internationale des Fédérations des ouvriers et des ouvriéres de 
Vindustrie de l’alimentation, 1926. 78 pp. 

The author, who took part in the Congress of the Federation of Workers in the 
Food and Drink Trades in Soviet Russia, held at Moscow, was able to enquire into 
the position of this category of workers in Russia. He gives an account of the 
activities of the Federation, the position of the industry and the living and labour 
conditions of the workers employed. 


Sehlange-Sechiningen. Rationalwirtschaft und Nationalwirtschaft. Betrachtungen 
eines praktischen Landwirtes. Berlin, Reinhold Kihn, 1927. 114 pp. 


The author examines the condition of German agriculture and arrives at the 
conclusion that no branch of agriculture can be run under the same conditions as 
before the war and that farmers must therefore adapt themselves to the new situa- 
tion. Lack of capital makes this difficult ; the only way out, he considers, is to be 
found in a lowering of the costs of production through rationalisation of farming. 
The author examines, from the economic and technical point of view, the possi- 
bilities for rationalisation of the individual processes of farm work and illustrates 
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these with examples from his own experience. He sees great opportunities for 
progress in this direction. 


Sehmid, Dr. Emil. Die Arbeitgeberorganisation in Italien, Geschichte, Politik 
und Stellung im heutigen Staate. Zurich, Orell Fissli Verlag, 1927. 159 pp. 6 frs. or 
4.80 marks. 


Dr. Schmid considers the social policy of Italian industrial and agricultural 
employers’ organisations, their attitude towards Fascist trade union reform, and 
the bearing of this reform on the various attempts made towards a solution of the 
social problem. He also gives a brief account of the different phases of the conflict 
between capital and labour in Italy. 


Seidel, Richard. Die Gewerkschaftsbewegung in Deutschland. Mit einem Ab- 
schnitt aber die Gewerkschaftsbewegung der Angestellten von Bernhard GérinG. 
Internationale Gewerkschafts-Bibliothek, Heft 7-8. Amsterdam, Internationaler 
Gewerkschaftsbund, 1927. 157 pp. 


This little volume gives a short survey of the development of the “ free ”’ 
(socialist) trade unions in Germany from about 1848 to 1926. The second half 
of the volume shows the changes brought about after the great war, the structural 
transformation which the unions are undergoing, the influence of the inflation 
period on the unions, and their struggles during recent years. A chapter of 
20 pages relating to the unions of salaried employees is contributed by Mr. B. 
Goring, of the Afa-Bund ”’. 


Seraphim, Hans-Jurgen. Treibende Krdfte der Handelspolitik im zarischen 
und bolschevikischen Russland. Osteuropa-Institut in Breslau. Vortrige und Auf- 
satze. Abteilung: Wirtschaft. Neue Folge Heft 1. Berlin, Hermann Sack, 1926. 
58 pp. 

4A close analysis of the economic factors which determined international trade 
policy under the old régime in Russia and of the factors — particularly the political 
factors — which play a leading part in the commercial policy of Russia to-day. 


Stier-Somlo, Dr. Sozialversicherung. Ein Nachschlagebuch fir Theorie und 
Praxis. Meyer’s Worterbuch fiir Recht und Wirtschaft. Halberstadt, H. Meyer, 
1927. + 305 pp. 


Attention was drawn to this vocabulary of technical terms used in German 
social insurance in the International Labour Review, Vol. XVI, No. 3, September 
1927, p. 447. Each term is defined and its application rendered perfectly clear by 
references to the social insurance legislation in force. 


The Economic Consequences of the League. The World Economic Conference. 
Introduction by Sir Arthur SALTER. London, Europa Publishing Co., and George 
Routledge and Sons. rx + 235 pp. 5s. 


This volume is a symposium by 22 economists — all of them associated in one 
way or another with the World Economic Conference held at Geneva last May — 
in which they discuss from different points of view the Conference and its achieve- 
ments. The extensive information and authoritative judgments thus brought 
together make the book a commentary of unique value on what was undoubtedly 
‘* the biggest, the most ambitious, and obviously the most successful attempt so far 
made to achieve economic co-operation among nations ”’. 

The opening chapter is a brief review by Sir Arthur SALTER of the work of the 
Conference. Then follow an account of the world economic conditions with which 
the Conference was faced, by Mr. A. Lovepay, of the Economic Section of the 
League of Nations, and a discussion of the economic philosophy underlying the 
conclusions of the Conference, by Mr. Per Jacopnson, also of the Economic 
Section. 

The second part of the book contains a series of articles on ‘ Carrying ‘into 
effect the Conference’s work”, by Mr. W. T. Layton, Mr. M. Coxisn, Dr. Andreas 
HeErMEs, the Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman, Sir Campbell W. Ruopes, Mr. Gustave 
L. Gérarp, Count C. de Messrs. Walter Stucki1, Roland W.-BoypeEn, 
Julius Kier, G. de Micue.is, Alberto Dr. Richard ScuiiLLer and Mr. 
J. DvVORACEK. 
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Part III contains articles on ‘‘ The Plea for Freer Trade’, by Professor Bertil 
G. “ Rationalisation of Industry by Mr. de Peverimuorr, Indus- 
trial Agreements ”’, by Mr. Clemmens Lammers, “* Interdependence of Agriculture, 
Industry and Trade ”’, by Mr. Jules Gautier, and “ Capital and Labour in Industry”’, 
by Mrs. Barbara Wootton. 


Thiele, Dr. A. and Saupe, Dr. E. Die Staublungenerkrankung (Pneumonoko- 
niose) der Sandsteinarbeiter. Schriften aus dem Gesamtgebiet der Gewerbehygiene. 
Herausgegeben von der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Gewerbehygiene. Neue Folge. 
Heft 17. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1927. 69 pp. 

The first part of this interesting and up-to-date study on pneumoconiosis among 
sandstone workers is a technical examination of their working conditions ; it com- 
prises a geological, morphological and chemical study of the stone used and a 
study of technical processes. The second, by far the more important, is a critical 
study of the clinical and radiographic diagnosis of pneumoconiosis, with or 
without tubercular complications. If, the authors state, the majority of cases 
are easily diagnosed, certain doubtful cases demand a very close clinical and radio- 
graphic examination effected by experts in special institutions. They recommend 
a preliminary medical examination of all sandstone workers, and medical super- 
vision or periodical medical examination of workers exposed to risk, especially 
as regards circulation and the respiratory organs. They also recommend the 
elimination of both adolescent and adult workers whose lungs are not perfectly 
sound. The general conclusions drawn are followed by an enumeration of the 
chief symptoms of pneumoconiosis and of necessary prophylactic measures. 


Union des Industries chimiques. Annuaire. Troisitme année, 1927. Paris, 
1927. 543 pp. 40 frs. 
Year book of the French Union of Chemical Industries, 1927. 


Ustredni jednota hospodarskyeh druzstev v Praze. Union centrale des coopéra- 
tives agricoles 4 Prague. Vyrocni Zprdva 1926. Compte-rendu pour l'année 1926. 
Prague, 1927. 24 pp. 

Report of the Central Union of Agricultural Co-operative Societies (Prague) 
for 1926. 


Weden, Dr. Moriz. Die Weltwirtschaftskonferenz in Genf und das landwirtschaft- 
liche Genossenschaftswesen. Prag-Weinberge, 1927. 32 pp. 
Study on the International Economic Conference and agricultural co-operation. 


Weissenfeld, Dr. Eberhard. £rfahrungen aus der Steuerpraxis und ihre Schluss- 
folgerungen. Verbrauchergenossenschaftliche Biicherei. Herausgegeben vom 
Reichsverband deutscher Konsumvereine, Nr. 15. Cologne, Gepag-Verlag, 1927. 
42 pp. . 

Describes the attitude of distributive co-operative societies towards German 
taxation law and practice. 


Zentralverband der Maschinisten und Heizer sowie Berufsgenossen Deutseh- 
lands. 1892-1927. Berlin. 31 pp. 

A review of the activities of the German Engineers and Stokers’ Central Union 
from 1892 to 1927. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE OFFICB 


Cekota, Anton. Bala Neue Wege. Mit Originalbeitragen von Thomas Bara. 
Der Industriekapitiin Biicher der Erfolgreichen. Briinn-Prague, Internationale 
Verlags-Anstalt, 1928. 142 pp. 


Champeommunal, I. Une expérience communiste. Le droit des personnes au 
pays des Soviets, Code de famille de 1917. Code de famille de 1926. Paris, Librairie 
générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence, 1927. 102 pp. 
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Cole, Margaret I. Local Government for Beginners. Workers’ Educational 
Association Outlines. General Editor: R.S.LaAmBert, M.A. London, Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1927. v + 90 pp. 

Donat, Jean. Une communauté rurale 4 la fin de lancien régime. Préface de 
Camille BLocu. Comité de Tarn-et-Garonne. Documents sur l’histoire économique 
de la révolution francaise. Montauban, Georges Forestié, 1926. 297 pp. 


Fischer, Louis. Olimperialismus. Der Internationale Kampf um Petroleum. 
Berlin, Neuer Deutscher Verlag, 1927. 229 pp. 


Heath, A. E. How We Behave. An Introduction to Psychology. Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association Outlines. General Editor: R. S. Lamperr,M.A. London, 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1927. v1 +- 90 pp. 


Kettlitz. Fihrer durch die Danziger Gesetzgebung. Danziger Rechtsbibliotek 1. 
Danzig and Berlin, Georg Stilke, 1926. 328 pp. 

Makarov, A. N. Das russische Zwischenprivatrecht. (Jnternationales Privatrecht.) 
Sonderheft der Zeitschrift far Osteuropdisches Recht. Berlin, Verlag Hermann Sack, 
1926. 100 pp. 

Marty, André. La révolte de la Mer Noire. Des tortures el du sang... Ce que fut 
Vintervention frangaise en Russie. Preface by Jean Renavup. Paris, Bureau d’Edi- 
tions de diffusion et de publicité. 184 pp. 

Meyer, Dr. Kurt. Danziger Mietrecht und Wohnungsnotrecht. Textausgabe mit 
Anmerkungen und Sachregister. Danziger Rechtsbibiiothek 4. Danzig, Berlin, 
Georg Stilke, 1926. 166 pp. 


Nash, Jay B. The Organisation and Administration of Playgrounds and Recrea- 
tion. New York, A. S. Barnes and Co., 1927. xm + 547 pp. 


National Industrial Conference Board. Cost of Government in the United States, 
1925-1926. New York, 1927. xtx + 294 pp. 


Offner, Raymond. De Jésus-Christ a Karl Marx. Paris, Eugéne Figuiére, 1927. 
185 pp. 10 frs. 

Rossle, Dr. Karl. Zur Betriebsfihrung der Handwerkergenossenschaften. Heft 27 
der Schriften der badischen Handwerkskammern. Verlag des badischen Hand- 
werkskammertags, 1926. 72 pp. 2 marks. (Onsale with Betriebs- u. Lehrmittel- 
gesellschaft, Karlsruhe, Karlfriedrichstr. 14.) 


Staline, I. Les questions du léninisme. Paris, Bureau d’Editions de diffusion et 
de publicité, 1926. 390 pp. 20 frs. 


Trotzky, L. Europe et Amérique. Paris, Librairie de l’Humanité, 1926. 142 pp. 
6 frs. 

Wilkinson, George E. How to Read Literature. Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion Outlines. General Editor: R. S. Lampert, M.A. London, Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1927. v + 20 pp. 

Xydias, Jean. L’intervention frangaise en Russie 1918-1919. Souvenirs d’un 
témoin. Préface de René Pinon. Paris, Les Editions de France, 1927. 382 pp. 
20 frs. 
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